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XHE learned and estiin&ble suliject of tlM I 
roUowing memoir was born December 6, 175!^ J 
ftl Newington Greeji, Middlesex, His father,^ 
the Rev. Vicesimus Knox, LL.B., a fellow q 
Sc John's College, Oxford, und a Master < 
Merchant Tailors' Sch<]ol, was a resfiectabl 
Bcholar, a truly luniable man, and, in the exes^ 1 
cise of his clerical functions, possessed the higb j 
esteem of several large congregations iji X^ndoitf J 
who for many years enjoyed the advantage i * 
his instructions. 

Mr. Townley, who was at that time Hes 
Master of Merchant Tailors' School, disconi 
vercd and cherished in young Knox thoM 1 
germs of future excellence which were aflcrwardt I 
so fiiUy matured. Of Mr. Townley, Dr. KamkJ 
ever spoke with affectionate regard.* Thou( 
this gentleman did not possess the profoui 
erudition of his pupil, he was singularly hap] 

• Mr. Townlej wa9 highly esteemed by many of tl 
most celebrated ofhis coIenporarieE, nmung whom b 
be ciiumenited Mr. Oarrick, The po[nil«r en — '" " 
Uich Life below Stairs wm odo of the produc 
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I in iniparling among his scholars a taste for po- 
ifite literature, and a spirit of refinetl urbanity. 
I Mr. Knox died at tne age of forty-nine. His 
Kimly son, the subject of the present memoir, be- 
ne a member of the college in which his father 
[1 preceded him, where he pursued his studies 
sHth successful diligence, atid was in due time 
l^ected to a fellowship. He went through a 
nirse of reading which comprehended all the 
est Greek and Koman classics, and imitated 
fte style of each in verse and prose, with great 
felicity. His early compositions in Latin were 
[liimierous, and much admired in the college, 
Air wit, humour, taste, and purity of diction. 
■Dr. Dennis, the president of St. John's, — 
Kb man not more distinguished for learning 
fSfaan for the success with which he incul- 
Icated, by example as well as by precepi, the lofli- 
1 est sentiments of probity and independence, — 
gaoon discovered in Mr. Knox those indicadons 
iuperior genius, which were hereailer to shed 
astre upon his College. He took every occa- 
bn to encourace him in his studious pursuits^ 
nd as a mark of iionourable distinction, together 
rith tlie other heads of houses, appointed him 
ft speaker, with Mr. Bragce, the Earl of Dart- 
ipouth, Sir George Shuckburgh Evelyn, and 
Kfitbers, at the Enccenia : when Lord North first 
leresided in pepson as chancellor of Oxford. 
Upon that occasion, it will be recollected by 
many, that Mr. Knox met with great applause, 
as well from the manner in whicn he delivered 
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a copy of Latin verses, as trom tlie meiU of the 4 
verses themselves, which (contrary to what usi^ j 
ally takes place) were known to have been tiu J 
speakefs composition. It was here that he gavS 
an early specimen of those elocutionary talenti| 
that have gained him the reputation of one 
die first pulpit orators of tlie age, and of ti 
taste which has placed him among the most celery 
brated of our belles leftres writers. Before he 1«^ 
the University, and previous to his taking 1 
Bachelor's degree, be composed several essays a 
college exercises, for tiie sake of improvements 
and when they accumulated to anumber suflicienip 
to make a volume, be debated a moment wh^ 
ther he should commit them to the flames, o 
send them as a present, without a name, to i 
London publisher. The last deliberation pre 
vailed; the collection was transmitted to I' 
Edward Dilly, by whom tlie volume was p 
lished anonymously under the title of " Ess 
Moral and Literary," royal octavo. The s 
cess of this work was unequivocal. A secoi 
edition was soon called for, and the author wu 
induced not only to add another volume, bi^ 
also to prefix his name. It has sii 
through at least twenty editions. 

In 1778 Mr. Knox was elected master « 
Tunbridge school; an appointment which 1 
held wiUi the highest credit for thirtj-thr 
years. During this long period, his pupils, 
course, were numerous, aiid few of them me 
tion his name but with the veneration due to i 
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farent. About the time of his first settling at 
'unbridge in this capacity, hemairieiltlic daugli- 
Iter of Mr. Milier, a refrpectable surgeon of tnat 

Sice, who died in 1S09 leaving nehind her 
D sons and a daughter. A short time after 
13^ mavrinwe, Mr. Knox accepted the degree of 
■Doctor of Divinity, conferred upon him by a di- 
^ma from Philadelphia, without solicitation, 
n the handsomest manner, as a compliment foe 
^e benefit America had derived from his ad- 
orable EssayS) which had been exceedingly 
B|K}ptilar in that country. 

■ The next work of Dr. Knox was his cele- 
■brated treatise on " Liberal Education ;" a sub- 
^ject he was especially qualified to discuss. This 
1 Reduction, like those wiuch had preceded it by 
(the same author, was very favourably received 
tby tlie public. On this occasion Dr. Knox 
I evinced an independence of sentiment, which 
Lmight haip-e proved injurious to his worldly in- 
I terests. In pointing out tlie defects in the edu- 
^ cation of youth in this country, he could not 
fteonsistently pass over the gross abuses of his 
Bewn university. It was not a slight exposition 
I Aat could have availed to produce any roforma- 
Ition at Oxford. Perhaps in his zealous desire 
»(0 efiect the object he had in view, the Doctor 
I *8s hurried, in one or two instances, a little 
f beyond the strici limits of candour. However 
Iftiis may have been, it is certain that his Mm 
I Was in part accomplished ; for, after the pablica- 
1 lion of his representations, many improvements 
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were made mtJiecode of discipline atOxfordil 
As one oi' liis earliest efforts was to procure A J 
reform in the English Universities, so lie lived I 
to express great satisfaction at the present ad" I 
foir^e state of these seminaries:' — >the statuta I 
passed a few years since embraced his princi))al J 
Gtiggcstions. In a subseciuent edition of the I 
same work. Dr. Knox acldresited a letter tdl 
Lord North, then chancellor of the university^ J 
this gave rise to n jiainplilet, censuring Dr^l 
Knox for his interference; but as we ha\'e nd 1 
wish to meddle widi the bitterness of controi I 
versy, we shall abstain from all comment upon' 
it. It is quite clear that the heads of the col- 
lege had discovered some justice in the Doctor'a 
argument, or they wtjuld not hove felt it incum-* 
bent upon tliem to make the alterations which d 
took place, soon after the appearance of his bot ' 
in the discipline of the universrty. 

In 1787 Dr. Knox published the series O^fl 
miscellaneous pai>ers to which this memoir i/l 
prefixed . The Winter Evenings are amonrf 
the numerous imitations of the still unrividlec 
models of this style of wi-iting, — the Tatler a 
Spectator; and, like tUem, contain light a 
agreeable discussions on subjects of literature 
and morals, and pieces of good-humoured satire 
tending to illustrate and reprove the follies of th(?J 
age. Though far from possessing the merits olfl 
obtiuning the celebrity of tlieir great prede-l 
cessors, they have enjoyed a deserved reputation,^ V 
and will be found to contain abundant marks dr'f 




Ale learning, cauduur, and cori'ect literal^ and 
(iZDoral taste for whicli their excellent autHor was 
ifitinguished. They liave passed through se- 
eral editions. 

The " Elegant Extracts in Prose and Verse" 

ixt occupied the attention of Dr. Knox ; and 

ftie extiaordinary popularity of these useful 

aiipilations must have heen highlyeratifying 

^to the tasteliil and judicious editor. The " Ele- 

int Epistles" were also subsequently collected 

l|>y our author, who, besides these valuable 

(works, edited an edition of Horace, upon the 

lexjnirgala plan. 

In 1793 an event occurred in the life of Dr. 
I JCnox, which has been the subject of much mis- 
r representation. It seems that a sermon, preached 
' by him at Brighton, at the time when this coun- 
ty was in a general ferment in consequence of 
the French revolution, gave so much offence to a 
portion of the congregation before whom it was 
delivered, tliat upon Uie Doctor's appearance at 
I the theatre a few evenings afterwards, he was so 
I roughly treated, by some persons in military 
lunitorm, as to be obliged to leave the house, 
■ The doctrine insisted upon in this celebrated 
I yermon was, that " offensive waj' is a high aime 
Kainst humanity and Christianity." But whe- 
iner it contained allusions, as ill-timed and im- 
Vproper as his enemies have represented, we can- 
F »ot undertake to decide. The best way of ex- 
( culpating himself from blame, and silencing hi^ 
\ antagonists, would have been for the Doctor to 
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hare published the seniion. This would have 
settled the question at once. 

Dr. Knox published a narrative of tliese trans- 
actions, which at the time created a great public 
sensation ; and soon after printed " Tne Spirit of 
Despotism," without his name, and subsequently 
suppressed: — ^this work has recently been re- 
printed; and irom the reputation of the author, 
as well as from its great intrinsic merit as a de- 
fence of political liberty and the rights of man- 
kind on Christian principles, will rank among 
political classics in our language. 

About this period he is said to have also 
published some political tracts advocating the 
popular side in politics. The sentiments of the 
Doctor were decidedly those of the Whigs; and 
the steadiness and consistency with which he ' 
adhered through hfe to his early opinions, wa» | 
such as to entitle him to the respect of all' I 
parties. 

Mr. Fos sought his acquaintance : and there is 
no doubt, if political events Iiad aSbrded the*' 
opportunity, that Dr. Knox would have filled s i 
high station in the churcli. Preferment, how^") 
ever, was not his object, nor ever occupied his ^ 
thoughts. He was, from conscientious convio- 4 
tion, a firm friend of the Establishment. His't 
strenuous support of its doctrines in his tlieolo-'"] 

tical works, produced animadversions from the ^ 
Jnitarians and other separatists. Dr. Disney j 
addressed a letter to him upon the publication' 1 
of his sermons. On the other hand, though of 4 
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puliticad Guutimeiit& dinnietricnlly opposite, OmI 
distinguished preluta Bishop Horsley publicly 
' eulogized hit treatise uii the " Lord's Sujipcr," 
I HI liis episcopal charges, " recommending it to 
' tlie geiteral Httentioii of the clergy, and describ- 
ing it 05 DO iucoiialderable monument ot~ the 
learning and piety of tlie imter.'* Another pre- 
I JUtCj of ijiferior reputatic»i, indeed, to Dr. Hora- 
ley, as a polemic, but juitly held in untversil 
esteem for his amiable character and his uieiul 
labours in th^ church. Bishop Forteus, eiitra^ 
taincd a high sense of the value of Dr. Kiunfs 
reliifious worlis, and recommended them for per- 
I Mstd, as containing the most attractive delinen- 
tions of the pure spirit of Christianity. 

Notwithstanding his strong attocltment to the 
Establishment, Dr.Knox wos afriend to religious 
9S well as oiril liberty, and therefore an advo- 
i^te for a very liberal toleration. He consi- 
dered the security of the church liy no means 
. ^idangered by the removal of all restriunts from 
I the other denominations of Christians, Entcr- 
, toining much respect for the private character of 
^ tlie late Bishop Dampier, he felt it his duty 
publicly to protest against an address, which 
h that bishop proposed for the adoption of the 
cierg)' of the diocese of Rochester, at a visito- 
k tion, th:uiking the King for requiring a pledge 
L from Administration, thatthey would never again 
■f ^itate the Catliolic question. He was aware, 
^ tnal diflercncGS of opinion might very conscien- 
tiously be entertained upon what is called Ca- 
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thdic emancipation; but thought, t}iat wilJi'1 

firoper securities, it was contrary to sound po»' I 
icy andjustice, no less than to the benicn spirit I 
of the Gospel, to impose civil disabilities upon j 
so many millions of the Christian subjects of th6^ 
United Kingdom, merely because they remai 
attached to the relicion of their forefathers. 

Dr. Knox's facility of composition was r^ 1 
markable. He wrote Latin with the most cla^ 
sical purity in prose and verse, and was particu- 
larly happy in epigrammatic poinL He was a 
great student of the harmony of language, form- 
ing his sentences invariably with a regard to L 
rbytJimical proportion. His style displays an*l 
union of force with exquisite polish. As a stand- r 
ard of his powers as a writer, as well as a speci- j 
men of llie energy of bis mind, his last produc- ] 
tion (the pamphlet upon classical education) may -J 
be fairly taken. To a splendour of diction that J 
has rarely been equalled, there is added a haj>!l 
mony in the periods that is perhaps exclusively ■ 
his own. The style as well as the matter of the ' ] 
" Essays" has long been universally admired. I 
They appeared, origmally, in one volume, in the 
lifetime of Dr. Johnson. In speaking of them' i 
to Mr. DiHy, the publisher, that great critic ex- 
pressed himself in terms of high panegyric, and ' 
predicted the future reputation of the author. ' 

In tlie pulpit he possessed a most command- 
ing eloquence; in private life none conciliated 1 
wore affection and esteem. Tbcre was a single- I 
of heart that displayed ilscif in all his words 
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d actions ; his manners were unassumin?, an^^ 
s habits unobtrusive : but wlien not unaer the 
Kivfluence of an occasional depression, there wa» 
k fervour in bis language that gave a [peculiar 
'~'\ delightful animation to his canYeraatiot^ 
'i was enriclied with all the stores of litera- 
The grand and distinguished feature of 
t character was a noble independence of sen- 
ment, ^lat mode him scorn the concealment of 
i opinions, (however injurious personally to 
elf might be their avowal,) wherever and 
[whenever he felt that the interests of learning, 
■Eberty, or truth, were endangered. One of hh 
Injects was to inculcate a general feeling of tbe 
* "y and "wickedness qf war. It in a subject he 
iquently recurs to in his miscellaneous pieces. 
^{le translated atroct of Erasmus, entitled " Bel- 
« duicc inexpertist' Bsd named it " Antipolc- 
'' and a respectable society has since been 
Kfivnted, who liavc taken the a|)peIlation of Auti- 
IptJemiflta. He first called tlie public attention 
I te the necessity ol" in creating the places of worship 
2 <^ the i^tabliglunent- He likewise insisted, in 
ft vei'y eloquent aerraon, on ^e duty and advan- 
tn^ of educating the poor. 
. Dr. Knox was rectm- of Rumwell and Rams- 
Lden Grays in Essex (of which livings he was 
'the patron), and minister of the chapelry of 
Shipbour»e in Kent, to which he was presented 
by the late Viscount Vaoe. llie duties of a 

Ipari-ih priest he discharged for nearly tbrty ytai-s 
with a regularity, an ability, and a zeal, seldom 
_^ i 
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mpafised ; scarcely during tliat long period r&i 
qairiog any assistance ia toe perform ance of thfl 
service of the clturcli. 

After liis retirement, while he lived iii Londong 
(the situQti<»i of lus benefices in Essex not peisl 
mittiDg residence,) lie never wlthlield his powerful- T 
aid &oin the pulpily whenever it was solicited ii 
TOW of the various charities with which the nietroi 
pot» abounds. There aie few of tliese institution* rl 
whicbhavenotgreatlybeneStedbyhlsexei ' 

As a preacher he will long be rcmeuibcredxl 
His matter was always excellent ; and hit* manner | 
possessed a dignity, propriety, and impressiver- I 
nesSr that riveted the attention of his congre* I 
gatioDs. In private Lfe, Dr. Knos was unir^J 
versally beloved. There was a grand ^implicliy I 
ID his character, tliat abhorred aay thing border- 
ing on simulation or disguise. He had none o£ 1 
that morose reserve which is sometimes found tOr ■ 
alloy the agreeable qualities of those who devoteil 
theniselvetj, so much as he did, to learned con»r| 
tcmplation. He was frequently, however, sUenti 1 
from depression. Possessing n heart of thcrj 
keenest sensibility, his fed ings in the latter yearv I 
of his life were giievously wonnded by the lof 
of a son and diiiighter, in the fiower of tl 
age, and by tlie death of his wife, at no \ 
distant intervals. To the long seasons of sorrow^ 
which these calamities occasioned, it is owinf||) 
that the obligations of the public to him are t 
yet still more numerous. He enjoyed a 1 
L'ouvac of uninlei iiiplcd health, and retained h 
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mental faculties in their full vigour to tlie 
moment of his life: within the three last days of 
it, he was as capable as ever of any laborious li- 
terary research, or professional exertion. The 
[ cause of his deatit, which took place while on a 
[■Tisit to his son at Tunbridge, Kent, September 
eth, 1821, was au obstruction in the bowels, that 
resisted all medical treatment 

Two sons survive him; Mr. Knox the bar- 
rister, and die Rev. Thomas Knox. His re- 
mains were deposited in the chancel of Tun- 
bridge church on the ISth of September; the 
inhabitants of the town and neighbourliood at- 
tending in a very nmuerous body in deep 
mourning, to evince their aflectionale respect for 
his memory. 

In person Dr. Kniix was about the middle 
si/e, his countenance tlark, and his eye tlioui ' 
All and expressive. 
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MY LORD, 

1 AM sensible that there is scarcely any com- 
pUment less valued in these tunes, than a Dedi- 
cation. To dedicate, is certainly not the modem 
method of obtaining patronage. The avenues to 
a Great Man's favour, are usuallv more secret 
and serpentine. A Dedication is usually re- 
garded as little better than a begg^s petition for 
eleemosynary relief; and causes stupid opulence 
to triumph over indigent ingenuity. 

But, my Lord, though a Dedication may not 
be valued by the Person to whom it is addressed, 
and may not do him the least honour, yet it may 
be highly reputable to the Dedicator. It may 
reflect great credit on him to have fixed his es- 
teem on a worthy character, and to have wished 
to decorate his first page with the name of an 

HONEST MAN. 

I freely confess, that to do myself honour, is 
the sole motive of the liberty I take in thus in- 



r scribir 

pride 



scribing my book to your Lordship. I Teal a 
pride in proclaiming, tbat I consider you as an 
example worthy of tae most virtuous times, and 
peculiarly beneficiul, as well as ornamental, in a 
selfish, a vena], and corrupt age. I am no flat- 
terer, ipy Lord. I am not known to you; nor 
do I seek to be known. I only know yout Lord- 
ship, us I know the Sun, by seeing the splendour 
of your public character, and feetmg, in common 
widi others, the beneficial influence of your pub- 
lic example on society. Why should I flatter? 
I have nothing to hope from you, my Lord, but 
your esteem ; which I value highly, because you 
have mine, in your public character. I have, in- 
deed, no pretensions to this honour, but those 
whicli arise from a sincere endeavour to promote, 
in these amusements of a lettered ea^e, what I 
thmk the most valuable purposes of society, and 
what I observe you most anxious to promote 
l^oud order, tranquillity, public spirit, and private 
virtue. Adulation would be inconsistent with 
that freedom which I profess, and would justly 
forfeit your yood opinion. Happily I cannot be 
suspected of it, when I tlius publicly express any 
sense of what all men teel and acknowledge, the 
high value of a character like yours, in which 
INTEGRITY OF HEART, and intellectual ability, 
appear to be combined. I feel and express (but 
it is only in common with the Public, who, how- 
ever divided in other respects, are in this united) 
IB veneration for one of the best ornaments of U^^ 
Peerage and of the tribunal. jhB 
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I wish, my Lord, it was in my power to make 
you a present less unworthy of your acceptance. 
You are certainly able to give the best instruc- 
tion, and require not to receive it Let me not 
for a moment be supposed to offer my book to 
your Lordship, as containing any admonition of 
which you can stand in need ; but let me be un- 
derstood to mean nothing more by this inscrip- 
tion, than to adorn the first page by the name of 
a public personage, an upright judge, whom 
I conceive to be a living image of those virtues 
which it is the scope ofthe book, in a variety of 
modes, ultimately to enforce. 

In a word, my Lord, I have dedicated the 
book to your Lordship, that I might have the 
honour of subscribing myself; I say it not as the 
formal conclusion of a letter, but that I might 
have, what I believe to be, the real honour of 
subscribing myself, with profound respect, 

MY lord. 

An admii^r of Spirit and Integrity, 

And your most humble Servant, 

ANONYMOUS. 
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PREFACE 

TO TUK 

FIRST A>JD ANONYMOUS EDITION. 



However I may be disposed to self-de- 
lusion, I ani not so simple as to imagine tliat a 
book which has nothing to recommend itself can 
be recommended by a preface, I think it in- 
deed at once a mean and vain atttempt to depro 
cate a reader's displeasure, by preliminary »ub- 
jnission* The avowal of conscious defects, of* 
involuntary publication, of youth and inexpe- 
rience, and of inability to resist the importunate 
solicitations of discerning iriends, is ever sup- 
posed to be insincere; and, if it is true, ougnt 
in many instances to operate in the total suf)- 

Eression of the work for which it means to apo- 
>gize. Great pretensions and bold professions, 
on the other hand, justly raise the contempt of 
a judicious reader. Die liberal spirit of learning 
should scorn the languajze of seUncommendatioi^ 
and leave the soft and flowing diction of puffery 
to the pulpit of the auctioneer, and the stage of 
the empiric 

But, though every reader may justly claim 
a right to form his own opinion of a book, and 
will certainly reject the interfi^rence of a party so 
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interested as its author, jet a preface is for the 
most port proper, since custom cau^s it to be 
expected, and the omission may possibly be con- 
sidered as the want of a respectful piece of cere- 
mony. Truly unwilling am I to be deiicient iii 
respect fiw those, whose good (pinion I niiiBt 
highly value, and for whose indulgence I shall 
certainly have great occasion. 

But to proceed to business without further pr»- 
amhle, lest I should be thought to write a pre- 
fiiee to ft preface. 

My reader, on talting up his ivory knife to 
cut open the leaves, may perhaps ask — " Wliat 
have we here? two new volumes? — And what 
stupendous discoveries hay the author made?— 
Has he descried a new planet, or fresh volcsnoes 
in the moon ? — Has he taught the use of air bal- 
loons, and the method of guiding them through 
the re*^ons of boundless space? — Has ho, by 
beating his brain during the long winter even- 
ings, hit upon the quadrature of the circle, the 
peri>etual motion, the longitude at sea, the north- 
vest passage, the southern continent, the plii- 
losopher's stone, or tlie powder for destroying 
bisects? — Has he exploded the old-fashioned 
system of morals, ond given Christianity the last 
fetal blow? — Has he proved the lawhilness of 
polygamy and suicide, and the beneficial effects 
of private vice on public happiness? — Is the 
book embellished with capital prints engraved 
by the very best artists I'rom originals by tho 
p<unters of the Shakespeare Gallery? — Or i* 
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iJjereniiy delicious abuse of the Kiiig; or of the 
French ? — What ! notliing of tliis 'i — nothing 
personal? — nothing but general remarks on man- 
ners and letters ? — Then bring the newspaper." 

Indeed, reader, I would venture to say, if I 
were present, I cannot bring reconunendations 
so valuable as some of these, or so contemptible 
as others. I will further confess, that I have no 
private imecdotes, no public politics, no in- 
trigues, no theatrical history, no lives and ad- 
ventures of actresses and their poor inamoratos; 
and that I come to you with nothing but a few i 
plain remarks on men and books, made, as I tra^ 
velletl along tlie road of life witli a pocket-book t 
and pencil in my liaiid, to divert myself on the I 
journey. Such iis they are, I submit them to 
your perusal, hoping that, as a fellow-traveller, 
you will partake in my amusements with that 
good humour which will certainly render your- 
journey pleasanter to yourself^ ' 

"Amusement," you say, *'is very desirable; 
but, as to the amusement of books, the world 
is ^ready crowded with them." True, gentle 
reader; but as my volumes are not very larci 
there may perhaps be fonnd a litde crevice in the 
world, into whicli, provided you are really * 
gentle and good-natured, you may find means I 
to squeeze them. If indeed I, an individual in \ 
the numerous host of writers, should spare you i 
tills trouble, others will certiunly supply my \ 
' i! sever' 
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;e, and you will g-ain little by parti 
As tiiere i.« no Iinv ihut compel; 
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to read, you may enjoy your tepose immalested 
trhenever you please, only by considering every 
book whidi you Iiave no desire to inspect, aa so 
much humlese waste paper. 

Indeed, if you are bond Jide determined to 
read none but such autliors as Newton, Locke, 
and Malbranche, far be it iiom me to intemipt 
your profound studies, or to pester yuu with my 
crudities; but if you are "u7!us midtorum," and 
find yourself inclined to send now and then 
ibr a book in boards fresh trom the bookseUer't, 
penoit nic to be a candidate among the reat for 
the honour of a leisure hour, while your hair- 
dresser waits upon you, while you sip your hy- 
son, or while you recline in tlie cotaex of your 
■opha, or your chariot 

. Methinks I see you relax your brow, resume 
your folding knlle, and resolve to look into a 
volume ibr a lounge. But why, you ask, this 
hackneyed miscelliuieous Jbrni ? I answer 
pkunly, Because it was the most a^eeable to 
myself. But lest you should ihink tJiat reaion 
alone too selfish, I add. Because I conjectured 
that it might be the most agreeable to ymi in 
die midst of your various studies and more im- 
portant avocations. I address not my book to 
systematical atul metaphysical doctors, to deep, 
ei'udite, Eiiid subtile sages, but to those who, 
without pretending to be among the seven wise 
men, have no objection to kill a little time by 
perusing, at their leisure, the pages of a mocknu 
Toluiue. 
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Upon the whole, I comfort myself with the 
idea that, if I should unfortmiately fail to enter* 
tain you, I can do you na great injury, which is 
more than can be predicated of all books with- 
out exception. It is far better, in my opinion, 
to present you with a chip in porridge than a cup 
of poison. 

You observe by this time, and I most readily 
acknowledge, that I had not much to say for 
myself worth attending to, in this my preface. 
Indeed, I entered upon it principally, as I hinted 
before, to show that I was unwilling to break in 
upon you abruptly, and without any ceremony 
at all. But if the preface answers no other end, 
it. is yet sufficiently useful in affording me an op- 
portunity of declaring, that, though I certainly 
should not offer you my book, if I thou^t it 
quite unworthy of your notice, yet that I am 
fOinvinced its own merits will not secure it s 
good reception, without an ample share of your 
candour. And though I have already acknow- 
ledged that I have no great opinion of the pro- 
priety or success of such requests ; yet, as it can 
do no harm, I will take the liberty of asking the 
following little favour : Whatever you approve 
in my book, pray place to my account; but afli 
errcMTS and defects be so kind as attribute to die 
press, to haste, to inadvertence ; or, pardon my 
freedom, to your own misapprehension; and in 
so doing you will oblige me greatly. 



ADVERTISEMENT 

TO TSI 

SECOND EDITION. 



1 HIS book was first published without H name, 
not from anj reluctance to aTow the sentitnents 
it contained ; but partly from an unwiliingnesc 
to obtrude a name too frequently on public no* 
tice, and partly from a desire to collect th« 
pinions of reaaert uninfluenced by prepossec^ 
sioo, eith^ fiivourable or unfavourable. But in 
$n age of restless inquiry, an author whose book 
i$ BO fertuoate as to oe read, will in vain hope to 
remain concealed* My secret, unimportant as it 
was, and though never divulged by me, was soon 
discovered! and the Wioter Evenings were no 
less confidaitly attributed to their nsal authc^, 
than if Aey had borne his name on their title** 

I have great reason to be well satisfied vrkh 
their reception. They have had the most ho^ 
nourable testimony in their favour, a very exten- 
sive circulation, unaided by the artifices of praise 
and the influence of party. Their success has 
operated as an encouragement to improve and 
autfment tfaenu I have revised all the papers, 
aiid #dded many new ones : to make room for 
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which, somt have betn obliged to recede from 
their place. 

The division into books and chapterE, which 
I hud adopted in imitation of Aulus Gellins, 
whose Attic Nights first suggested the idea of 
the Winter Evenings, has been superseded in 
this edition, because it had the appearance of 
more formality tJian such miscellanies require, 
and was not attended with any peculiar con- 
venience. 

These are the principal alterations ; and they 
I ore such as, I doubt not, the reader will approve. 
ToTjreedom of remark on all the subjects which 
have fallen under my consideration, I believe, I 
need make no apology to the piMic at large; 
however a few individuals, viewing objects 
through the prejudices of a party, a profession, 
a college, — or actuated by envy, anger, pride, 
and personal dislike, — may be onended by it. I 
am unconscious of having written one personal 
invective ; and with respect to the liberty of ge- 
neral censure, a writer cannot deserve to be read 
who composes with the shackles of fear about 
him, armed at all points with selfish caution, and 
consulting little but his own interest and secu- 
rity. How would such cowardice be treated in 
the army? ami shall it find an asylum in the 
church, and in Uie academic cloister ? 

If T have written freely, I have set my name 
to what 1 have written, and am not inclined to 
shrink troni the consequences. I may be tra- 
duced by calumny, injured by insidious malice, 
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And insulted by the proud man's contumely ; but 
I can bear it, because I foresaw it. Such is the 
usual effect of free animadversion. 



Nee rara videmus 



Quae patimur; c^us multis hie cognitus 



Juv. 

The ingenuity of malevolence against a suc-> 
cessM writer, is more prolific in the invention of 
fiction than die powers of poetic genius. The 
^es of an angry detractor are more various than 
die colours of the prismatic glass, more fantastic 
in shape than the creations of a poet's eye, which 
gives to airy nothing a local habitation and a 
name* To combat them is to beat the air« 
Though the phantoms rise like the heads of the 
Hydra, time usually destroys them; and to time 
i leave them. 

\- I know my unreserved manner has raised me 
ipany enemies, both public and private; but I 
also know, and console myself in knowing, that 
I have not merited their enmity. It has, on the 
o^r hand, conciliated some honest friends. 
The fireedom, indeed, of sentiment and expres- 
sion which gives offence is, I am sure, in itself 
an honourable qualityt Attempts like mine 
have been, and will always be, partially misun- 
derstood and misrepresented. Success alone, 
even that share of it which the public, in its can- 
diCHir, has been pleased to allow to my various 
endeavours, is sufficient to excite the bitter re- 
sentment of the dull, the envious, and the dis- 



app(Hnted. But I have dtmt my duty to the 
public, In writing my real sefitimentd in matters 
vdiich greatly c(Hioem the public; and in writ- 
ing without mat reserve, which, though it may 
promote the secular interest of the writer, mili- 
tates against truth, honesty, and the liberality of 
an enlightened, philosophical, and philanthropic 
pation. 

I think it a fctftu^ate lot to lire in sudi a imh 
eion; in a nation whose general chariMiteristic is 
sincerity : in which itigenudufl flreediMii will be 
honoured with este^n, and where the tuimerited 
malignity of ationymotts slanderers will be com- 
pensated by the iavour and support of honest- 
hearted Englishmen, who, above all the narrow*- 
ness of locsl and professional prepossession^ ho- 
nour truth wherever they find it 
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WINTER EVENINGS; 

LUCUBRATIONS 

ON 

LIFE AND LETTERa 



Evening I. 
Introductori/, 

In the summer season, the warm temperature of th^ 
air, the beauty of a vivid foliage, and the smiles 
of universal nature, allure men from their studious 
retirement, and tempt them to roam in the sunshine 
from flower to flower; but when the days are gra- 
dually contracted, and the cold weather causes the 
swallow to wing her way to more genial climes, the 
butterfly to retire to a warm and safe concealraenti 
anc| the leaf to assume the yellow and russet tinge of 
autumnal decay, and at length to drop from its pa- 
rent branch, the man of sentiment sympathizes with 
the scene around him, shrinks under his roof, and 
into himself; and seeks that solace which the sunny 
hill and the verdant mead no longer afFord him, at 
the flre-sidcy in the converse of those whom he 
* vol'. I. B 
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lo?eft or est^et;*, in an decant and phihisophtc 
solitude^ lft% trading, in tvnting, and in contei 
plating; €h^*. productions of art during the repoie 
natjire.*- •' 

• UtM climate uncertain and inclement like ourdi 

.*fytp ir'eather affords a great pleasure, and he who 

>/*;njt>t* urged to exertion by his wants or passions, seei 

*/*.to acquiesce in ic, and to require few other gratific 

. * tions, besides the enjoyment of it unmolested. Tl 

mind is gently lulled by it to a luxurious compl 

cency, and finds contentment in the Epicurean pie 

sure of a perfect inactivity. With a mind at eas 

to bask in the sunshine, or to breathe the balsam 

gale of a zephyr in the shade, is a satisfaction of tl 

sensual kind, no less delightful than pure. ^ 

But when the mindis so well pleased without ei 
ertion, it seldom engages in study, or serious refle 
tiun, unless stiroulajted by ambition or necessit) 
and this obviously suggests a reason why books ai 
much less required as the amusement of sunm« 
than of winter. 

.There i^eems indeed to be something in thejgarii 
splendour of a bright sunshine rather unfavocurabi 
to contemplation. One would almost conclude, thj 
the powers of the niind, like vapours, are dissipate 
in the warm months, and concentrated in tlie coh 
Heat undoubtedly relaxes the body, and causes a 
inertness which disposes the mind to partake of an 
diversion which offers itself in the open air, rath< 
than retire to the laborious occupations of recluc 
study. Cold has a contrary effect ;. and therefts 
the winter favours the operations of the mind, an 
induces it to exert itself with peculiar vigour. 

But the length of the evenings in winter, wbic 
renders it necessary to find some sedentary and do 
mestic diversion, may also contribute to render read 
Ing a more favourite amusement in wintar tbao ti 
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t^mnier. Books enable the imagination to create m 
lummcr in the midst of frost and snow ; and with 
the assistance of culinary fire» whose comfortablo 
warmth supplies, round the parlour hearth, the ab« 
sMce of the sun, I believe the winter is considered 
kj few as less pleasurable upon the whole thao thd 
maon of sofl breezes and solar effulgence. 

The student shuts the door, while the chill wind 
whistles round his room, and the rain beats upon the 
tilei and pavements, stirs his fire,' snuffii his candle^ 
throws himself into his elbow chair, and defies the 
dements. If lie chooses to transport himself to warm 
eKmates, to regions delightful as the vale of Temn^^ 
ar even to not in all the enchanting scenes of Elv- 
iiiimy he has only to take a volume from his book-i> 
case, and with every comfort of ease and safety at 
home, he can richly feast his capacious imagination, 
. i do not mean to depreciate the delights of sum- 
after; but aa in this climate we have a long winter, I 
dunk it our interest to find out every consolation 
whidi the amusements peculiarly suitable to it can 
iaaocentiy supply ; and among these I cannot but 
consider readmg as one of the princsipal. The mind» 
tile very aoal, is deeply interested in this ; and what- 
ever, touches with the divine particle within us, pro- 
dttoea a happiness, ■ or state of enjoyment, equally 
iobstantial and refined* 

In the metropolis of a rich and luxurious empire, 
inexlamstSile sources of amusement are discovered 
by the ingenious activity of those who seek their 
maintenance by exhibiting public spectacles^ by sup- 
plying- music, and by convening assemblies of the 
young, the gay, the healthy, and the fortunate. 
Ferhaps the evening in London is seldom .employed 
by people of fashion, and their innumerable imita- 
iera, in the silent occupation of reading, or in the 
tr^inquil society of the domestic circle; but in thia 
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country, those who do not devote their a[tea£onrt^~ 
cards, tind tlieiaselves compelled to seek occasional 
entertain men t From the shelves of their boolc-room ; 
and even in the great city, many from choice, from 
habit, from confinemect, know no better way of pasa- 
, ing away an hour in a winter evcLiing, than by turn- 
ing over miscellaneauB boobs addressed to their rea- 
1 or their fancy*. 
For myself, and let the reader pardon my egotism 
on my first introduction, 1 must acknowledge, that, 
though I have no objectioti to cards in moderation, 
] have at the same time no taste for them. They 
appear to me too dull and unideal to afford a tliink- 
ing man, who values his leisure, an adequate return 
et' amusement tor the time they engross. In a rural 
retirement, what could I do in the winter evenings, 
when no society interrupted, but read or write? I 
have done both in a vicissitude pleasant to mygelf, 
and as my inciinatiou or my ideas of propriety sug- 
gested. In these emjiloyments 1 have- found my 
time pass away, not only innocently, but pleasantly j 
and most of these lucubrations are literally wlwt 
tlieir title insiouates, the produce of the winter even- 
ings. Let me be pardoned, if I have presumed to 
. hope that some, in the various tribes of mankind, 
, actuated by an infinite variety of pursuits, might 
spend an hour in reading, as I have in writing them, 
with at least so much ^liversion as excludes passion 
and vice, and prevents the languor of total inaction. 
I shall noi presume to censure those who prefer 
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I your books mid ramllerf, and apjily your mind lo liberal i(udie« 
1 aiMl honourable pursuits. 
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whiiC) or the theatre; but some wilJ prefer a book, 
andy in pursuit of variety, may sometimes take up 
vine. 

As I am convinced that happiness chiefiy consist! 
in occupation, I will confess that the amusement of 
my winter evenings has been my principal design ; 
but if, in the variety of my speculations, 1 have been 
ted to treat of topics which at the same time afford 
improiveaient, 1 shall consider it as so much clear 
ffun *, and as adding a real value to my productior* 
lodeedy I am clearly of opinion, that wnoever fur- 
niabes an intellectual entertainment, contributing 
to fill up those hours which are usually devoted to 
relaxation, though he should not approach with the 
■oleniD air of a professed instructor, may yet add 
nuch to public and private advantage. He may oc« 
cupy vacant minds, which would otherwise deviate 
into vanity and vice from the want of avocation. He 
vuij engage those hours which might become bur- 
thensome, or be injuriously and disagreeably lavished 
in busy and trifling impertinence. 

But are there not books enough already for this 
imd for almost ever>' other purpose? Is not the 
world filled with books, even to satiety ? Perhaps so ; 
but the world is wide, and readers more numerous at 
present than in any preceding age. Education, both 
liberal and confined, is more general than ever, and 
likelr to be still more extensively diffused. 

Toe English language is the language of a vast 
eoDtinent of people, greatly increasmg in numbers, 
and connecting themselves in commercial and all 
other engagements with all nations. English litera- 
ture is of course the literature of America* The 
learning of England has long been flowing from the 

• Lucro apponam. . Hon. 

I &liali;sct it down ta dkar giiia. 
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Tliames to the Ganges. The autliors of this island 
fcre in great repute all oyer liurope. So that if 
writers can produce works worthy of uttentioii, there 
is little reason to fear a paucity of readers. 

But gratiling that books aie already too nume- 
rous, yet let it he considered, that a new book will 
ot^en be read, when an old one, of equal or greater 
merit, will be neglected. Many old books of great 
excellence are become scarce, and the great number 
of iDodern readers could not so easily be supplied 
\rilh tlieni, even if they knew them, and valued them, 
OS with the multiplied copies of a new publication, 
Many books, though they once had a great charac- 
ter, and are still found in libraries and catalogues, 
are fidlen into deserved oblivion, anil consequently a 
Vacancy is made by llielr demise foe an anibitioui 
CLindidate to supply their place. 

If new publications were prohibited, there is 
every reason to believe that a. taste for literature 
among the people would decline. The love of fame 
and the loveof novelty are the great incentives of both 
writers and readers. The profound scholar might 
indeed rejoice as he pores over the Bodleian folios, 
that he was not pestered with new worts too super- 
£ciul to attract his notice ; but the liberal merchant, 
the inquisitive nianufacturer, the country cenllemai), 
the various persona who fill the niost useful depart- 
ments in life, without pretending to literature, would 
find a copious source of pleasure and improvement 
rescinded. Is the innocent delight and improve- 
ment of classes, both numerous and respectable, 
though not professed literati, to be neglected ? The 
erudition which is confined to a few libraries, qr 
locked in tlie bosom of a few scholars, is of smujl 
value to the public at large, and conserpiently, when 
viewed with bi eye to the general welfare of society, 
, of little i!StimalioD, It may be compared tu a stag- 
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nant pool, large periiaps and deep^ but of little iitOity ; 
while the knowledge which displays itself in popular 
works may be said to resemble a river, fertilizing, re- 
freshing, and embellishing whole provinces, through 
w9]ich its delightful meanders roll their tide. 

Whatever the affected pretenders to depth and 
solidity of science may urge, new publications will 
always continue to excite curiosity in a country so 
intelligent, so inquisitive, so free as Great Britaiii. 
'In every new attempt, Expectation is on tiptoe to 
feee whether there is not some new improvement ; 
and if she finds not all she promised herself, she 
usually ^ds something, or at least has been plea^ 
santly occupied in the mquiry. 

But if, with respect to the present pages, it should 
be asked and answered in the words of the Romaii 
poet, 

^uis hget haxT-^Kemo^ ffercule, nemo, 

Vd dItOf vd nemo* Fxes. 



1 



Who'll read such things as these? — O none will 
Or one or two at most. 



If this answer should unfortunately be a true one, I 
may console myself with the reflection, that my lucu- 
brations will not be entirely useless ; because manu- 
fiicturers (Concerned in the mechanical part of a work 
must be employed, and the trunkmakers supplied. 
Why may not one waste one's share of paper, that 
will otherwise be wasted ? 

ShiUa est dcmentia^-^feritunB jxtrcere charUe, Jov. 

m 

'tp spare the paper— that must clbc be spoil'd, 
Is foolish clemency. 

- One ftdvahtagc will certainly attend the waste 
occasioned by unlbrtunate authors, since the con* 
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Bumption of paper contributes greatly to the publio 
reTenue, 

t is iritli such atTecteil jocularity tliat writers en- 
deavour ta put a good face on a disappointment, 
which none, who ever thought it worth while to 
rrite, coulil consider with perfect indi^crence. 

The good opinion of readers CHnnot but be grate 
fill to writers, whatever, in the pride of their hearts, 
Aey may insinuate to the contrary. Some have 
pretended to find a consolatory recompense for 
neglect in a false conteoipt, and by bsjing with tlw 
miser in Horace, 



The philosophy, if there really be oJiy such, which 
teaches an utter i:onteinpt for the opinion of man- 
'i is favourable to no benehcial quality, and con* 
B chiefly to the increase of that Eilly pride from 



.rjgin 



which it 

Though selfish motives of everj- kind sliould be 
' yemoved, which is more tlian in the prefect Mate can 
r (^n be true; yet, whoever wishes to do good, and 
to afford a rational aniuseincnt, must wish to be 
* acceptable, for without pleasing he will find it diffi- 
cult to pcofil. 

I wilt make no pretensions to that superiority 
which considers censure and applause with equal in- 
sensibility. I confess I shall derive a sincere satis- 
faction from being well received b^ my reader. Tha 
present business of self introduction may be a little 
awkward; but, bcfori: we parr, I hope to obtain hii 
cunfidcm-'i:, and ihat he will not in any respcetbelht 
woriio for hunuuring mc with hii aUcntion. J^B 
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Introductory papers havie usually been more em* 
barrassidg to writers than those which succeedecl 
them. Ceremoltiies of introduction are seldom plea- 
sant in real life; but to write on one*s self and one's 
own views ^nd undertakings, however pleasing to 
self-love, is apt to cause in the reader a considerable 
degree of weariness. Lest I should fairly lull him to 
sleep on the veiy first Winter Evening, which ^ould 
he an inauspicious commencement, I think it would 
be prudent to wish him good night, and say no more 
about it. 

' I will trespass on his patience but a litUe longer : 
I find it good policy, like some of my predecessors, 
to defend my title from the attacks of witticism by 
anticipation. I desire therefore to give notice, like 
Mr. FitZ'Adam in Ihe beginning of the miscellaneous 
paper called The World, that if any one shall be 
disposed to say, these Winter Evenings are cold, or 
dark, or dull, or tedious, that more, fire or more light 
is wanted; the joke will be considered as worn out, 
that it will not be allowed to pass in currency, but 
be cried down, like coin too light, and deficient in 
0teriing value. 

With respect to my title, which is thus exposed 
to the shafts of witticism, some title was necessary, 
and that of Winter Evenings appeared sufficiently 
distinctive. Attic Evenings, which Gellius has anti. 
eipated, would have been too ostentatious. It would 
have led the reader to expect a greater quantity of 
Attic salt than I shall be able to supply, and might 
have tempted him to say, 

Qu(d tonto digniimferet hie promittor hiaiu f Ho&* 

What will this braggart bring to justify 
lliis boasting? 

I believe it wjll b^ bcst^o say iio more about th^ 
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ntutivet which jiroiluca these Luculiciitiijni to the 
public eye. 1 might indeetl talk much of a regard 
fur the public good. But 1 am of opinion, that pro 
bono publico on the frout of the house, or in tiiQ 
beginning of a book, ia rather a suspicious circum- 
itaiiCG. Indeed, it has been observed, that the mo- 
tive of any conduct rendered most ostensible often 
operates with least force, and that tlie inducement 
sliidtously disavowed or concealed is, in the ordinary 
conrao of human actions, tlie real spring and the 
prime mover. Tim heart is certainly deceitful ; and 
It ia the safest methoil, if we would neither delude 
ourselves nor others, not arrogantly to assume any 
exalted superiority of prindple, but to let good mo- 
tires be evinced by good conduct. Whatever pre- 
tences 1 might make oo the present occasion, it might 
appear perhaps, on a careful analysis, that a great 
portion of the moving principle consisted of inera 
vanity and a downrigfit scrUiendi ciroelhet. If so, 
though the infirmity of human nature maybe la- 
mented, yet the jiunnber of authors excited by simi- 
lar causes will always keep each other in counte- 
nance. And, indeed, why should peojrfe be out- 
Ssgeously angry with 8 vain and a poor writer ', A 
man of a restless activity may, in pursuit of di- 
atinctiun, spend hia time much more injuriously to 
society tluin in writing a foolish book. It is a con* 
■oUtory reflection, that a book can neither trouble 
nor hurt us without our own cooperation. 

Uh Hart nmi diytuil f — Qui vaui/orct rf hn' Boii.iii. 

What! dod the book disjilciiK?- fiaj hHd cumi^tU 
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Evening II. 

Of the Titles of mucdlaneaut Papers* 

That ancient grammarian, Aulus Gelliuc, with a 
delicacy which may be deemed a liule too icrupu- 
lous, is fearful lest the title of his book^ Attic Even* 
ingt, should be considered as arrogant or affiscied, 
aim therefore anxiously takes care to inform hit 
reader, that his lucubrations were so called, solehr 
because tliey were written in Attica durinff a wintcr^i 
readence in that country. He is unwilling to lei 
it be suppfwed, that he intended to assume the merit 
of Attic degance or wit, or to allure readers by the 
artifice of an inviting and ostentatious title. 

After making his own apology, he proceeds to cen* 
sure the afiectation of titles assumed in ancient times 
by the writers of miscellanies ; and though his stric* 
fures on them are generally just, yet he too severely 
condeouis some, which are not deficient either in a 
decent humility, or in the propriety of their applica^ 
tion« 

I think it may afford amusement to the English 
reader; to view some of the inventiona of classical 
authorship in that important part of a work, the &« 
brication of a Title Page, many of them have been 
borrowed and greatly embellished by the modems* 
in the hope of attracting notice by the first pace ; as 
the innkeeper invites the traveller by a gilded Bac- 
chus, a Tun and a Bunch of Grapes, and the tempt- 
ing inscription, " Good Entertainment for Man and 
Horse." 

The title of The Muses, as Aulus Gellius informs 
us, was sometimes given to poetical miscellanies, by 
which the poet rather arrogantly insinuated that w& 
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H-oi'k was peculiarly favaured by tiie inspiring Nine, 
But it was by no means confined to poeiry. I be- 
lieve, indiieil, it more fre(|ueiilly occurred in history, 
where Herodotus liad set the example of it, by di- 
stinguishing each ortiis books bythe name ofB Muse. 
SoiHe critics acquit Herodotus of the apparent arm. 
gance, and suppose that these elegant appellation^ 
were bestowed on lii^ books by liJs sanguine admirers, 
in ages long after the wrilcr was no more. 

The Graces were the names bestowed on three 
orations of jEschines, to which the beauty of their 
language is said to have given them a just claim: 
but this title must not be imputed to the author's 
vanity, us it is reasonable to believe that it was the 
voluntary reivard of the reader's approbation. 

St/lvie is one of the most elegant, as well as com- 
monest titles preitxed to the miscellanies of the an- 
cients. The origin of it is the Greek Hi/le ; and the 
authors who first assumed it modestly intimated by 
it, that thej had collected a store of timber or ma- 
terials, which themselves, or others, might hereafter 
use in erecting a regular structure. The Si/lvts of 
Statius are said by the critics to be more valuable 
than his finished compositions. In imitation of htm 
many modern writers of Latin poetry have -entitled 
the miscGllaneous parts of their books, S^heE; and 
our own lien Jonson, alluding to the ancient title 
at Syhm, denominates some of his smaller works, 
Underwoods. He entitles his observations on men 
and things, Timber; which must appear unaccount- 
ably singular to the unlearned reader, and is in 
truth not a little pedantic. He adds in Latin, the 
following marginal explanation : " The book is collei) 
(says he) Timber, Sykn, Hifie, from the muilipli. 
city and variety of nnutter which it contains ; tor as 
we commonly call an indeiimte number of treea 
growing together indiscriminately, a wood ; w ths 
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UiCientB entitled tliose oftlidr books, Inwiiicli little 
miscellaneous pieces were irregularly artangcd, 
Sylvaa, or Timber- trees." 

Quir)tilian describcE the works distingmslied by 
ibe name of SutviE, as struck out nitli the iitipiilEe 
of a sudden calenture, subtto excussa colore, and asr 
■igng causes for the appellation similar to those wbicU 
have been already mentioned. 

If the name should be dif[«Tently interpreted, and 
understood to suggest the pleasantness and variety 
of a wood, abounding with every diversity of foliage, 
and displaying many a sweet flotvret in all the beau> 
tiful wildness of Nature; Syha, the Wood, the 
Grove, or the Forest, would not be improper titles 
for a miscellany, provided it were of merit enough 
to answer the expectation of beauty and diversity 
which such titles might justly raise. 

Peplon, or Peplos, the Mantle, was prefixed to 
works consisting of detached pieces on various sub- 
jects. The Pep/'Ott, according to the description of 
Potter, was a white garment without sleeves, em- 
broidered with gold, and represeoling the exploits of 
Minerva, particularly in the battles of ibe Giants 
against Jupiter ; but though this was originally the 
only subject, it was not retained so exclusively as not 
to admit the embroidery of other figures which had 
no relation to it. In process of time the heroes of 
Athens, after an important victory, were delineated 
upon it with sumptuous elegance, to be exhibited at 
the grand festival of Minerva, as an honorary reward 
of past merit, and an incitement to future. Hence 
arose the idea of distinguishing with the name Peplon 
such books or poems as described the achievements 
of great wairiora. Aristotle wrote a poem of this 
kind, and called it The Peplon. It comprised the 
lives and death of the most illustrious of his coun- 




e's Peplon 
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trymen. Eveiy hielory concliiJed t 
of two lines. Ttie loss ol" ihe Stagirite's Peplor 
is an irreparable injury to tlie Grecian liisWry, and 
to polite letters. It tnay not be improper to add, that 
wlien the Greeks expressed their highest approbation 
or a hero, it was a proverbial saying among tbem. 
He is worthy of the Peplon. 

But tlieworJnas not appliedonly to the Peplon of 
Minerva. It sigoiiied the external vestment of any 
digtiifieil lady ; and, from the description of it, may- 
be imngined to resemble the modern or Oriental 
shawl. The ladies of Greece displayed their singular 
Ingenuity in decorating it with the richest and most 
picturesque dehneations which their manual inge- 
nuity could produce; and the art of the weaver, the 
dyer, and the enfjraver, had not then superseded the 
fiuc operations ol the needle. 

The poet therefore, who assumed this title, pro* 
Inised' his readers ev^ry variety of the most vivid 
colouring and picturesque imagery, He called 
them to view a rjchly figured tissue, a mantle em- 
broidered vrith golil and purple. I should think the 
title more properly appropriated to the woiks of the 
Sapphos than of the Aristolles, though Aristotle 
adopted it. Wc have, I believe, many ladies in our 
own country who could with equal ease and elegance 
produce a Peplon in its literal or its figurative sense. 

A miscellaneous author of antiquity, who wished 
lo convey the idea of great exuberance and inex- 
haustible variety, denominated his woi'k Kerns 
. AmahheioB, or the Horn of Amalthea, which will 
be more generally understood if 1 render it The 
Carnaeopia, The pretty fable of Jupiter's reward- 
ing Amalthea, -the nurse who fed him with goal's 
milk in his infancy, by giving her a horn of the goat, 
from ivhich she aiiouid be able to take whaievcr she 
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■aiitcd» gave riae to tliit title, and to the idea of the 
Cornucopia, which is now familiar to the illiterate. 
Aa a title it was too ostentatious, and savoured 
aooaedung of the vain pretensions of empiricism. 
A Hiire and a Honeycomb conveyed at once the idea 
of industry and taste in the collector, and of sweet- 
iM9n ia the collection. It is obvious to conclude, 
therefore, that the Greek word Kerion would be. 
eome the title of miscellaneous books ; and if the 
bodui were merely compilations from the works of 
others, I can see in it no impropriety. But that a 
man should compare his own works to honey, and 
invite the reader mr his title to taste the luscious store, 
is a degree of sdi!> conceit which may perhaps justify 
liie censure and the contempt of Gellius. 

U/maUf or the Meadow, was a pleasing title given 
by the ancients to works varic^ed with all the co» 
loaJB of a fertile imagination. It afibrds the reader 
OMise to expect flowers richly mterspersed ; cowslips, 
videts, blue-bells; verdure, softness, fragrance, and 
jikttty* I imagine it to have been chieflv applied to 
pneftry« I remember to have seen a small collection 
of juvmile poems by that polite scholar, Sir Wil- 
liaiii Jones, to which, he has given the title of Limon^ 
in imitation of those ancients whom he admires with 
warmth, and imitates with peculiar taste. 

Ta mark their miscellaneous compositions, eveij 
title which could express a collection of flowers has . 
been adopted both by the ancients and modems : 
hence Antkeray Flanlegitm, ATithologia, Poltfan^ 
IhtBa ; hence also the Nosegay, the Garland, the 
Wreath, the Chaplet, and the Festoon. 

iMckmuSy or the Torch, another title mentioned by 
Gelmis, sufficiently pointed out a book which was to 
diffuse light ; but it falls under the imputation of ar«- 
ragance, and, like Euremata^ Discoveries (which 

c2 
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Ben Jonson has adojited), raieesour expectation to 
a dangerous eminence. 

Stromateas, or the Carpet, resembles the Pcplon, 
Pinax or Pinalcidioji, the Picture, conveyed an obvi- 
ous yet pleasing idea. Pandectc, though chieH/ 
applied to collections of law, extended also to mis- 
cellaneous books of polite literature, and seems in- 
tended to signify something like the monthly niBgo- 
zines, as the word might be rendered in the modern 
style, thcUniversal Repository or General Receptacle. 

" ' Manual, or rather the Little 



title to works of sr 



Enchiridion, 
Dagger, w 

Tiitude comprehending 
its proper sense it was the small sword, which the 
soldiers wore constantly at their sides for personal 
defence against any sudden assault. Apphed to a 
book, it signified a little treatise always at hand, 
comprehending argunients for occasional defence 
and constant seourity. The Enchiridion of Epicte- 
tus was a compendium oFhis philosophy, in a pocket 
volume, as a pocket companion, no less convenient 
to refute the gainseyers, than a pocket pistol, to re- 
pel a thief or assassin, or than a pocket cordial, to 
exhilarate the spirits upon any occasional depression. 

But enough of ancient titles. If Aulus Gellius 
had lived in modern times, 1 believe he would have 
considered the titles which he has stigmatized with 
the appellation of Festivitates Imcriptionum, divert- 
ing and absurd titles, modest and unassuming in 
comparison with some which it would be easy, though 
rather invidious, to enumerate in the English lan- 
guage. Popular theology, in the days of the Puri- 
tans, exhibited some titular curiosities ; such as, 
Crumbs of Comfort, a Shove, Looking-glasses, Path- 
ways, Ladders, Doors, Cordials, Jewels, and many 
others, which excite a smile, or would offend modern 
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it^cacy. Hiough most incongruoui to the scrious- 
ocu of rational £viQitj, they are chiefly prefixed to 
T^digiouB books. I belieTe the authors were truly 
mcere in the doctrines they taught ; but, if they 
Inil intended to ' ridicule what they reverenced^ 
tfaej codd not have devised a more' successful ex- 
ilement than the drollery of a quaint and ludicrous 
title-page. 

Tmit works addressed to the illiterate should be 
l eoooM n ended by a pompous title-oage, is not won- 
derfol. Their sagacious editors Lnow that vulgar 
Binds are captivated by bold pretensions and warm 
pfolessioos in literature as in medicine. Since the 
artifice is an innocent one, and succeeds in recom- 
mending useful books amons those by whom instruc- 
tion is greatly wanted ; while^ at the same time, it is 
too apparent to deceive the well educated and sensi- 
Ue, It deserves not the severity of satire, though it 
must of necessity excite some degree of derision. 
For qplendoor arid copiousness of panegyrical epithet, 
no age am produce a parallel to many of the curious 
Cities and commendations printed on the blue covers 
of works delivered to the expecting world in weekly 
numbers. Language toils in vain for expressions 
adequate to the excellence of the compositions, the 
beauty of the type and paper, and the superb ele- 
gance of the copper -plates. Grand, imjierial, mag- 
nificent, unparalleled, are the beggarly epithets which 
the editors are compelied to use from the deficiency 
of language. All this is laughable ; but it is found 
to introduce a Bible, or a System of Geography, or 
a History of England, into the family of some poor 
mechanic, who spends, on Saturday, for an improving 
dr entertaining book, that sixpence which might 
otherwise be lavished in riot and intemperance. 

In tlie higher ranks of literature, 1 know not that 

c3 
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any peculiar affectation in titles is at prexent observi 
to prevail. There is, Jitdeed, too much good sense 
in the age to tolerate either arrogance or aSectatioo 
In a title-page. 

I'he only rule for the regulation of a title is, what 
'GOiumon seD8e suggests, that it should be concise, as 
descriptive of the coutents of the book as conciseness 
will allow, easy to be pronounced, and easy to be 
I ^membered. A title-page may be compared to the 
I "portal of an edifice. Who would exhibit the magni- 
' ncence of Grecian architecture, the fluted column, 
land the sculptured capital, at the entrance of it cot- 
tage ? Pliny, who ridicules the inviting titles, someof 
'vnich are already described, concludes wkh this 
lively exclamation; At cum intraveris, Dii, Deeemie, 
quam nihil in medio invenies ! But when you shall 
I 'have accepted the invitation and have entered in, ye 
Cods and Goddesses, wlial a mere nothing you will 
'find in the middle I 

A title may inveigle The unwary ; but thinking raen 
■and posterity will form their judgements solely from 
the contents of a book ; and if they are valuable, the 
old adage may be applied to them; "Good wine needs 

If booksof repute have not at present pompous 
■titles derived from Greek and Latin, yet public 
"sights and public places and buildings abound in 
them. 

Pliny and Gelliua would perhaps be a little severe 
on Hdophusicon, Eidumneon, Panorama, Fitropy- 
rix, Mia-ocosom, Lactarium, Rhediirium, and Adelphi. 
It would not, in this learneii age, be surprising to see 
a barber style himself on the aichitraveof his peruke 
warehouse, Phiebotoniist, Odontologist, Chiropodist, 
Pogonolomist, and P. C.A, or Professor of the Cos- 
(iietic Alt. It is a IJllle alFcctalion of no cgn^^c- 
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mence ; and therefore one need not exclcutn with the 
Sftltrist, 



Nm posmmfirre, Qmrites, 



Grscam urbem. 



Romans, Ijcannotbear 



' . ', The' town thus Credufied. 

• 

^ ' Indeedy the love of pretty and weU'Sounding names 
fxtends to private life, and displays itself at the font 
ol^baptism. The names of Dorothy, Deborah, Abi« 
gjBoi, Bridget, Judith, Barbara, Prudence> Charit^t 
iorrace* Obedience, have given way to CaroUna, Wil- 
ktlnunay Charlotta, Emily, Amelia, ^nd Henrietta. 
Evctn the good old English Ann, Mary, and Eliza- 
beth, are el^ahtly converted into Anna, Maria, 
wad Eliza. .. This great improvement of national 
iast& which is at present visible in the lowest as 
welTas highest class, is doubtless diffused over the 
fciogdom by sentimental novels, where a Deborah or 
a jBridget, even if she were of a degree of beauty, 
jonderstanding, and goodness, approaching to angelic, 
wpuld at first sight strike the imagination as — a 
SHOCKING CREATURE ! Such is the power of Names ! 
And I will agree, that it is very desirable to have a 
good nariie, and I hope to see the Emilies and Hen- 
riettas of the present day, deserve a good name bv 
exceeding in virtue and good housewifery, as well 
as in elegance of taste, the Deborahs and the Doro- 
thies, the Prudences and the Charities, the Loves 
and the Graces of our great-grandmothers. 
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Evening III. 

On some Peculiarities in periodical Esso^i 

The physicians call a medicine which contains ef- 
ficient lugredients in a small volume, and of a plea- 
sant or tolerable taste, an elegant medicine. Ma. 
ralists, who are the physicians of the mind, have 
usually been endeavouring to render their prescrip- 
tions palatable by the form of administering tli«U( 
and to present their readers with an elegant medi- 
cine, a moral cathartic, gilded to please the eyoi antl 
sweetened to soothe the taste. 

He who wriles on morality usually gives advice; 
a free gift, which is the least acceptable of all boun- 
ties, aS| while it adds to our wisdom, it derogates 
from what we value a great deal more, our pride or 
self- consequence. The draught is nauseous, though 
salubrious ; hence the writer endeavours to borrow 
something from art, torecdcritan elegant medicine. 
He infuses into the phial a little syrup of sugar, or a 
comfortable cordial, that the patient may not make 
wry faces, or throw it out of the window. 

No form in England has been more fretjuently 
chosen for this purpose, than that of diurnal or 
periodical papers. Doctor Addison, and a few others, 
eminent in the faculty, made them very agreeable ; 
but repetatur kausiiis has been so frequently put on 
the labels by succeeding practitioners, that the salu- 
tary cordial, the conffclio cardiaca, though rendered 
as sweet as syrup, operates^t last like a dose of ipe- 
cacuanha. 

Yet every mode of introducing an air of novelty 
has been tried by the periodical writers. Allegories, 
Diaries, Eastont Talcs, Little Novuls. Letters from 
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pontlents. Humour, Frony, Argiitnetit, and 
Declamation, have been used lo vary ihe form of 
cODVeyiog perioiiical instruction. Tliete contrivances 
were succeGsful, till the repetition of the Hame modes 
of divereiiication caused n nausea. 

The Spectator himself talked so much about the 
dress of the fair sex, that, ns tradition informs us, 
iiii readers began to be weary, and wished hint to 
laie his leave. What his animadversions on tuck- 
ers, petticoats, and fans, might eAect among our 
grandmothers, I do not know ; but at present all 
such papers, though they may raise a smile, seem 
lo produce little attention, and no reformation. 

But though the modes of conveying instruction 
may lose their estimation by continual recurrence, 
yet instruction kself can never be depreciated, if it 
IS founded on the solid basis of experience and sound 
reason ; and perhaps the best method of conveying 
fl, is that which isplainly addressed to the understand- 
Inf, without anj' quaint contrivance, or laborious at> 
tempt at novelty of form, vrhich too ollen terminates 
in a disgusting affectation. In an Eastern tale, for 
instance, one may be pleased with the language, 
with the imagery, ttith the ingenuity of the inven- 
tion ; but as to tlic moral instruction to be derived 
fituu it, it would at present be more agreeable and 
eBJcaciout, if delivered in plain terms, without thoso 
visible and palpable artifices which are now become 
trit6 and trivial. 

Allegories also are now, from iheir frequency, 
more valuable for the diction and splendid figures 
which the fancy of the writer paints, tiian for their 
moral efficacy ; which 1 betieve in a lettered age 
Blight be better accomplished in a manner less indi- 
stinct and operose. 
' Evident imitation, if unsuccessful, become* con- ' 
teniptible ; and even if it resemble its original, 
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is (till considered, like a good copy of a fine niclure. 
a«of very subordinate vaJue, and seldom continues to 
please long ailer its first appearance. Diaries of belles 
and beauB, extraordinary intelligence, cross read? 
ings of newspapers, are now worn thread-bare. In- 
deed, every mode of humour, which the Spectator 
adopted, has been imitated so often as to have lost 
Eoraething of its grace. 

But the plain and unafiVcted manner of uttering 
ideas and scntimentiJ cau never be out of fashion i 
because it is the very manner which nature requires 
and common sense adopts. Apparel can uever be 
out of fashion, though the cut of a coat, and the 
shape of a shoe-buckle, may vary every month. It 
is the great advantage of adhering to nature in the 
(vorks of art, that what was once excellent will al- 
ways be so ; what once gave a rational pleasure wiU 
continue to give it, like a natural spring, which* 
though it may not llirow its waters into so great a. 
variety of forms as the artilicial fountain of the en- 
gineer, will continue to supply an exuberant streani, 
when the scanty canal is exliausted or the niachlneij 
destroyed. 



Good sense, expressed in good language, interest- 
ing subjects of learning, familiarized to the cuHoun, 
or rendered agreeable to the idle, cannot fail of being 
acceptable in general, though they should appear ia 
the unadorned dress of a direct appeal to the reason ; 
while, in the imitative garb of preceding writerx, 
they are in danger of becoming ridiculous or irk* 

The compound names signed by pretended corre- 
ipondenti to supposililiousTe tiers in periodical worli« 
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become nattseoui by continual imitation. The Spec* 
ttlor has a great number of them, and they were en* 
teitaii^Dg enough for once ; but who can bear, with- 
out exclaiming, Okejam saiis est ! the never-ceasing 
iteratkm^of such as Kitty Termagant, Susanna Frosty 
Ralph Crotchet, Abrahpm Spy, Mary Meatiweli, 
Rdbecca-Nettletop, Eve Afterday, which occur to 
liie in a moment on casually openmg a vplume of the 
C^)ectator? Imitation of things so easily imitable 
{ffoduces only the flat and the vapid. It is better 
to communicate the sentiments intended to be con- 
veyed by these characters and names without a veil, 
than-,with one so transparent and so antiquated, as 
fieither to serve the purpose of a covering nor of an 
ornament. 

The pourtraying of characters in Greek and Latin 
names, such as Curio, Gelasinius, Belinda, Opsinous, 
thouffh a very convenient mode of conveying mstruc- 
tion, begins, from its everlasting use, to be rather 
dnll. It was at first a lively way of speaking ati au- 
thors thoughts in an imaginary character. Bat the 
tnethod is so common, that the natural way of ad* 
dreSMog the reader is now more agreeable and efiec- 
tual. When fictitious names were first used^ the 
reader was sometimes, usefully for himself, deceiv- 
ed into an opinion, that a real character was con- 
cealed under the mask ; but he now knows, as well 
as the author, that it is only an obvious imitative 
tricky used when invention is at a loss to diversify 
the discourse. 

It is the imitation, for ever repeated, of mere modes 
of conveying ideas, which renders periodibal pa>' 
pers of great merit rather distasteful. Good thoughts 
delivered in tliis miscellaneous manner cannot fail of 
being agreeable, when the reader is not palled with 
attempts to please him by mere tricks, which he has 
bepn so much accustomed to already, as not to be in 
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tile leait pleased by tliem, but ratlier to coni 
them oi inipedinicnta to thn main business, the dis- 
covery of the doctrine, the muiii dcope and opinion 
of the author. 

Tlie insertion of letterg from pretended corre- 
spondenta in migcellajieous papers is a convenient 
mode of expressing some ideas mid characters, which 
an author could not so well or so probably e^presi 
in his own person. It may be allowed for )tB conve- 
nience ; but, when unnecessary, it censes at present 
to please, because the artitice is visible, and no longer 
leaves the reader in doubt whether the letter comes 
from a real corrcsjiondent, which was originally an 
useful deception. Tlie reader knows, that he who 
sends, and he who receives and comments on the 
letter, is fur the most part the same person ; and if 
lie looks at the signature, he may give a shrewd guesi 
what is the subject, as the name is commonly a com- 
pound of the epithets or words which describe the 
character. But I must take care here (for Cynihius 
aurettt vellit] not to lay down a law which will operate 
against myself; for, in the course of tliese Winter 
Evenings, I shall sometimes have occasion for a 
country or a London correspondent, and must solicit 
the reader's indulgence. 

Indeed the whole plan of diurnal essays has been 
10 frequently pursued, as to be in danger of causing 
that effect which a satiety, even of excellence, is loo 
apt topreduccon human nature, one of whose strong- 
est appetites is a desire of novelty. 

But if affectation, and too servile an imitation, are 
avoided, there can be no rational objection to com- 
municating ideas on any subject of morality, lettrning, 
iciencc, arts, or taste, in short miscellaneous treatises. 
Modes may be disgustful ; but truth and reason must 
continue to give satiafaction, whether communica- 
ted in the form and under tlie title of diurnal or pe- 




>B. MCCunjlTtONS, 

ir of long, juM, and legilimaie disi 

Dissertations Bud Bystems art' properly sJdrcsa 
lo one kind of readers : but not to all. Tliey art h 
praring anil i]t;lighiFul to pro&rssvtl 8tuUcnis i vrlufi 
10 tbe ^coera! reader they appear heavy and tediot} 
i Mn d a n t ilia, sed hta le^unt. 'i'liey praiiie und idmin 
karoed and grave writings, bui tlioy read lliOBC whEdp 
are more Caniiliar. 

Readers may indeed be subdivided into b thousuL, 
difierent classes; but in a coiiipretiensive divi«ion ihn 
may be separated into the jirofessional) pliiloiiopliit 
*aa miacellaneous. 

Prole^ior.ai readers, those wlio rend eillicr to o 
b'fy for tbe assumption of a profession, or to rrgul 
tbe conduct and esercisc of one already assumed, r 
quire regular and con>i>}t'te [realises, ucconliny |. 
Arisiatle's description, with a boginninu, a nilddliii 
and an end- However tedious and dull, tlioy n 
go through such boohs as rurnisli, i» any way, iti 
ef professional knowledge. Thuir reading is n duU 
Tliey must proceed in tlic ap}>ointud roud, liC' 
the stage coach, whether like sky be clear or cloudsij 
and ivhether the country, and prospects around it, 5 

Eleasant or dreaiy. They must drinlc at the rouniall 
ead, whether the water flow copioui'Iy lit iipoutaiii'Oi' 
streams, or whether it must be drawn from tlm 
by persevering and painful labour. 

Philosophical readers, those whoso sbilitiesf ( 
portunities, and ambition, lead them to altumpt Itq 
provements in science, must also penelrato to tlio Ut 
tcriora rerum, and cut throgh rocks and mountain!, 
like Hannibal, in ascending the eminencis to wliici 
tliej aspire. Tbey are not to be diverted in thdl 
progress, by listening, like the shepherd, to tho purl> 
mg of the streimlet and the song of the nigiitingale, 
nor by culling the cowslip of tlic meadows. Their 
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very toil is a ddight Co them ; end they come forth 
Kt last Bacons, Bojles, Loctes, and Newtons. 

But the Migccllaiieousreaders are certainly the most 
lumerous ; and, as t1i«y form not only a majority, 
but a very respectable part of mankind, their htcrary 
I wnntB are worthy of supply. They consist of all con- 
ditions, of the young ai^d the old, the gentleman and 
I the merchant, the soldier, the mariner, the subordi- 
nate practitioner in medicine and taw, of those who 
hold places in public offices, even of ihe philosopher 
I and professor, in their leisure hours; and lasLly, 
though not the least numerous or important, of the 
ladies. A beard was once the mark of a philosopher i 
f but in the present age h is not uncommon to see wis- 
l Aom and tatite united with a fine assemblage of fea- 
, tures in the most delicate female face. Sucli students 
^ are not to be sent to dull libraries, to strain their 
; eyes over worm-eaten folios larger than tlieir 
I band- boxes. 

This being a commercial country, let us suppose 
[ the case of a merchant, whose education lias been 
I liberal, and whose turn of mind gives him a taste 
I. for the pleasure of polite letters. His time is much 
[ Aceupied by the necessary employments of his count- 
I ing-house. He must write letters, attend the Ex- 
I change, and see company ; yet he has alove for bookti, 
I and wishes to spend some time every day in his book- 
I room. He goes to his villa in the evening, and re- 
I fnains there a day or two ; when some weighty con- 
I cern calls for all his attention. In a hfe of buameas, 
I with little leisure, and with that little liable to inter- 
Ijiuption, shall he read t^ilios and dry treatises, in the 
I Aristotelian style and regularity? He wishes ho could, 
P perhaps ; but he reads for amusement chiefly, and he 
requires something which he can read, comprehend in 
a short time, and relinquish without weariness. What 
■0 well a'' " IS on L-legaiit loiscellany ? and heac 
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it it that the Spectator^ one of the first books calcula- 
ted for uDiversal use» was universally read in the iner* 
cantile claases> and still continues in hieh estimation. 

** The philosopher teacheth»" says Sir Philip Syd«^ 
ney, *^ but he teacheth obscurely, so as the learned 
only, can understand him ; that is to say, he teacheth 
them that are already taught." — For the people, there 
must he a pofular philosopher ; apd he must address 
tbemf not like a professor in the dreary schools of aa 
•Dtiqaated university, but like Socrates, walking 
among the people, and familiarizing his doctrines t9 
the understanding and taste of those who are found 
IB the ship, the warehouse, the Exchange, the oificey 
and even the manufactory. Life, at all times, in every 
part, under every passion and every action, admits of 
moral philosophy. It is not necessary that there 
should always be a professor's chair, a pulpit, a school, 
^ formal lecture ; since at the table, in the parlour, in 
the garden, in the fields, there is occasion and oppor- 
tunity for familiar instruction. A pocket volume, an 
Enchiridion, or a Manual, accompanies the reader in 
his walks, in his chariot^ in the cofiee-house, and in 
all the haunts of busy man. 

Miscellanies indeed of this sort, if any thing but 
their own utility is necessary to recommend them, 
.are not without the sanction of ancient examples. All 
works which bear the title of Satura, are miscella- 
neous. What are Seneca's Epistles but moral miscella- 
nies ? What are Plutarch's Opusctda ? What Horace's 
Sermanes f None of them systematical treatises, but 
popular essays, highly pleasing and improving to the 
people at large, for whom they were designed. I 
could enlarge the list by the Dei]3nosophi8t8 of Athe* 
nceus, the Saturnalia of Macrobius, and many works 
of the grammarians, or professed literati of early ages. 
Nor let the grave and austere despise them as trifling 
amusements only; for the mind is nourished by 
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variety of food, the jarrago libeUi, likq the bbdy bj a 
xsommixture offish, flesh, fowl, and vegetables. 
' If a writer is happy enough to present his reader with 
good sense, with sound and just reasoning well ex- 
pressed, his work can never be entirely antiquated ; be- 
cause reason, the internal man, like the external, 
must always continue the same. Men may be dis- 

§usted with the tricks of cookery, and sick of made 
ishes fancifully seasoned and constantly served up ; 
but substantial food will always be relished by guests 
whose palates are not vitiated by disease. 
' That form in which the ideas of a miscellaneous 
writer can be most clearly and agreeably exhibited, is 
certainly to be preferred ; but every proper ornament 
of style'and method may be judicipusly applied, with- 
out having recourse to little arts which have lost their 
grace and power by being so frequently used already, 
as to be anticipated and even loathed by the reader^ 
who is apt to yawn over them, and exclaim 

( Tadet harunt qtuftidianarumjormarum^ Tsm, 

' • I'm tick of diii dull doft^ of daily trull* 
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Evening IV. 

Oft the Tendeficy of Letters as a Profession to pro* 

mote Interest^ 

SiE William Jones, whose early acquaintance with 
Oriental learning and premature accomplishments in 
all polite letters, promised an uncommon eminence in 
the maturer periods of his life, laments, in one of bis 
last publications, that the profession of letters, though 
iaboiCfous, leads to little pecuniary benefit 3 and that 
it seldom contributes to elevate, m the ranks of civil 
life, either the professor or his family. He therefore 
takes a tender leave of the beloved region pf the 
Muses, andf 

DeserHs Agcnappes 

VaUUmSf Juv. 

The Muses* vale forsaken, 

offers himself a votary of wealth and honour in the 
profession of the law. He relinquishes the barren hill 
of Parnassus, and seems to be cultivating with sue* 
cess a richer field. 

The first love is not easily forgotten ; and Sir Wil- 
liam, amidst his severer studies, still pays great at- 
tention to his old friends the Muses, and the public 
will probably be gratified with many flowers of Asi^ 
atic growth selected by his elegant taste. 

But what he so feelingly lamented is Certainly true. 

The finest compositions, the most laborious works 
of mere literature, would never have made him a 
judge, or raised him one step on the ladder of ambition. 
As cbildren admire the peacock's plumage, and wish 
to pluck a feather from his tail ; so the great, who 
liaye sens^ enough, admire fine writing, and derive a 
pleaJiUJ'e which co^s them little from the perusal of it. 

v3 
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Tbey read, ore pleased; they praiec, and rorgefl 

luthor. Their interest must be exerted, nut to pa- 

tronize letters, but to pay the tutor of their children 

I 4t the public expense; or tu accure parliamentaiy 

', Votes by bartering for them the cure iil souls, or the 

[ dignified cushion of some rich cathedral. " Such an 

:," say they, " is an excellent poet, and I hear the 

ir man is in narrow circumstances; but really every 

f ,^ingiD my gift has been engaged to the members foe 

Eo or three boroughs, and the minister's list for prc- 
ndaries has been for some time filled with the tra- 
1 veiling cumpanions and domestic tutors of seTeral 

Joung lords who will hauegreat weight in both houses, 
wish I could do somethiug fur so ingenious a man ; 
but there ia notliing to be done for ourselves iu par- 
lianient without these sugar- plums to give away. The 
cfaurch indeed furnishes plenty of them, but still they 
- are all engaged, and the hungry mouths seem lo mul- 
tiply ^ster than the douceurs can be supplied. I 
' most heartily wish Mr. Bayes well, and, if he pub- 
lishes by subscription, he may set my name down for 
-B copy which he need not send me ; but any thing 
tpore at present it is out of my power to do for liim." 
k Thus the writer who perhaps has more ability, and 
K'Vho has certainly been more industrious, than tuany 
1 in a lucrative orhigh political employment, is consi- 
j'dercd in the light of a mendicant, and even then dis- 
■ teiseed to his cell, wi tho ut reward, to mourn over the 
I ingratitude and venality of the world. 
I ' To seek learning and virtue is one thing, and (o 
I' keck preferment and patronage another. The pursuits 
"e often incompatible ; and let not him repine at ihe 
t of patronage, «'ho has been in bis study and 
fnoiig his books when he should have been, con- 
ifatentlywith tliepursuit of patronage and prefermcnli 
It aleVLC or a purl iam en tary election. If he were to 
Mvite suGcessfully in politics, or to manuge a dkws- 
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|Miper full of falsehood and Tirulent caluhiny, ha might 
get Bomething, when his party should prevail in tha 

- grand contest for power and profit. But poetry, his- 
tory, science, morality, divinity, moke no votes in a 
bohHigh, and add no strength to a party ; are every 

^body*s business, and for that reason, according to a 
* vulgar remark, to reward them is the care of nobody. 
If he had employed his time m engrossing deeds a> 
an attorney, ot in posting books' as a merchant or 
banker, or in driving a quill in the East Indies, he 
inigfat have been bv Uiis time a member of parliament 
by purchiue ; and then, by voting for a number of 

- jears for hinolself, and talkins two or three hours plau- 
sibly on the right side for his own interest, have sat 

' down at last witha coronet on his head. As a writer on 
' general literature only^ in which all men are concern- 
ed, he would still have continued in his garret, though 
the* whole nation should have been improved and en- 
^tertained by his labours, and future generations may 
receive from them equal pleasure and advantage. 

The lucre of literary works falls chiefly to the lot 
efthe venders of them ; and the most eminent writers 
who have nothing but what their works bring them* 
would be likely to starve. There are instances, in- 
deed, of literary drudges, who, undertaking ifiere 
compilations and low works of little ingenuity and iii- 
vention, have gained a livelihood ; bul a man of genius 
can never stoop to such emplo^^ment, unless through 
mere necessity ; and then bemg in a state of servitude, 
and unable to choose his own subjects, and the man- 
ner of treating them, his spirit evaporates, his fire is 
damped,- and he becomes a mere hirding, seeking 
gain and disregarding reputation. 

Publishing by subscription, in the present state of. 
things, is a species of beggary. A man of that i/icle- 
pendent spirit which marks great abilitit'S, liad r^^ 
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ther engage himself in a lianOi craft empluymcnt ihan 
crave the subscriptions of th one u ho pretend to des{)i£e 
his book, however valuable, andlhough they csnoot 
understand it, merely because it Itas solicited their re- 
luctant contribution. Poverty and a starving family 
may urge a man tii ask subscriptions in this age, fiir it 
n cer.tamly rather less ignominious than hoiise-brealc- 
ing.and attended with much less hazard to the'person. 
Butwouldnot his time, his ability, and hisinduatry, 
exerted in a counting-house or in a shop, have ob- 
tained a better reward for him, with less contumely? 
All 1 contend to establish is, that they who study 
Icttei's, as mere literati, without a profession, will 
tiBually derive from them little lo gratity their avarice 
orambition. Sir William Jones's doctrine and con- 
duct, in relinqubhing a life of letters for a life of busi- 
ness, are founded on actual observation of the living 
world, and the state of things in the present ago. 

IMany contend that there should be certain public 
rewar^sappropriatedby Government to literary tneril. 
1 fear they would be bestowed by interest and party 
either on very moderate, or on no murit; like some of 
the professorships in the universities ; like the Gres- 
Lam professorships in London; like doctors' degree* ; 
[ like many sinecures, for which the qualitication cou- 
, sists solely in the ability to procure them, 

Who in such a case should be the judge and tlie 
awarder of the prize? Contemporaries often t>ehol(l 
living merit through tlie false medium either of envy 
or national prejudice. If a ivriter were rewartled by 
one par^, another would from that moment exert 
itself to depreciate his character, his abilities, and his 
works ; so that a man of real moilesty and merit who 
valued his fame or bis peace, would often wish ta dc- 
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iild then fall to some 
chcuvyanddetrac* 
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n IiBTe been oocnsioned by the pensions bestowed 
upon a few in the present reign 1 A man who gains 
an income equal to the best of them in a low trade, 
thanks nobody but God, and his own iiitltistry, for 
it ; but the pensioned or patronized author has an 
everlasting debt of gmijtude to pay, is frequently 
doomed lo unmanly suboiisfton, and suifounded by 
cnviers who leave nothing uimttempted to lessen hu 
happiness and loifer hiii lame. 

Then welconie a competent mcJiocrity, with li- 
berty and pcacu ! Let llm man of genius love his 
knuse, and his muse shall reward him with sweet sen- 
sations : with pictures and images of beautiful na- 
ture, and with a noble generosity of spirit, which can 
look down with pily, contempt, or total indifference, 
on patrons who liave often as little eense to under- 
atand, as liberality to reward him. 

Milton was poor and unpatronized, and so woi 
Shakspeare. A miserable pittance bought that poem 
which is one of tlie first honsurs, not only of this na- 
tion, but of human nature. But is it not crtdiblej 
that Milton and Shakspeare liad internal deli^hti, a 
luxury of soul, which is unknown to the dull Iribo 
Svlto are often rewarded with pensions and promo- 
tion, and which many patrons, with all their pomp 
and power, would envy, if th(>y were capable of con- 
ceiving the exquisite pleasure ? 

Let the republic of letters be ever free ; and let no 
bribery and corruption prevail m it. Where patro- 
nage interferes, indepemlence is too often destroyed. 
I except the noble instance of Mr. Dysuu's patro- 
nage of thepoet Akcnside. 

Writing, it may be said, made Addison a oiiiiister 
«r state. It raised Prior to publiu employment from 
abject obscurity. Burnet, Soraers, Locke, Davenant, ^^^ 
titecle, nnd others in former days, owed their wealth ^^^| 
end elavatioii to their pen. Their success ucca- ^^H 
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lioned such numerous coDipetitr>rs, that they injured 
each other. The public was often glutted. Patriot! 
or courtiers found other ways to efFt:ct their purposes 
than pcrsuaaioQ and argument, invective or panegj- 
ric. The prevalence of corruption rendered the 
assistance of argument less necessary ; but still po- 
litics are the best field foi' writers who mean oalyto 
serve their own interest, and to improve tlieir worldly 

But no kind of writing in the present age is pecu- 
liarly fit for making a fortune. Auctioneers, dan- 
ciog-iuBStera, quack doctors, dentists, bolloonists, ac- 
tresses, opera dancers, equestrian performers, per- 
fumers, these are they whom the British nation either 
honours with fame, or rewards with affluence. " He 
that can tell bis money hath arithmetic enough," 
Bays an old writer ; " he is a geometrician that can 
measure out a good fortune to himself; a perfect 
astrologer, that can cast the rise and fall of others, 
end mark their errant motion to his own use. The 
best optics are to rieflcct the beams of some great 
man's favour to shine upon him." 

With respect indeed to employiag abilities on ge- 
neral subjects of morals and literature, in which no 
particular party or sect is interested, one must say, 
with an ingenious writer, 

"Whoever is resolved to employ his hours and 
hia labour in this manner, should consider himself 
as one who lays out his fortune in mending the 
high-ways. Many are benefited, and few 
ARE OBLIGED. If he escapes obloquy, it is very 
well. 



Ttiamplio, si licet, latere 
To escape witb safety la 



And yet sut'h labours alone usudly dcscccd to postc- 
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rity, and such chiefly produce permanent advantage 
to the pubh'c. Who regards the petty controversies 
of h'ttle sectaries, br even the violent strueglea of 
pqtblic statesmen and politicians^ after the l^pse of 
naJf a century ? 

Happy then are they who, free from sordid mo* 
tiveis^ seek excellence without regard to its recom« 
pense. They will not be without £eir reward in the 
pja$l result of things ; andy indeed, their internal ae-* 
dsfaction is more than a recompense for the want iX 
secular emolument and honour* 
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The laborious writers of the last tentury pre- 
sented most of tlieir works to the public in bulky 
folios, with a small Ictler, a large page, a narrow 
margin, and a great abaudance of notes and cita- 
tions, It was the literary fashloo of the time ; but 
the fashion is so much altered, that though the mar- 
ging are now usually large enongh to admit a greater 
quantity in notes and quotations than ttie text itself 
amounts to, yet you may read works consisting of 
many volumes without stumbling on a single quota- 
tion, or finding the uniformity of the beautiful page 
violated by one marginal comment. Formerly, as 
you journeyed through a book, elucidations ia the 
margin attendedyourjirogresshbe lamps by the road 
side : but now, it may be presumed, books shine like 
phosphorus, or the glow-worm, with inherent lustre* 
and require not tlie assistance of extrinsic iH-umina- 
tion. 

That I approre of quotatioRs myself, is evident 
from my practice ; though I have not been witfiout 
hints, that books would be more saleable without 
Latin and Greek ; the very sight of which, I am told, 
is apt to disgust those who have forgotten the attain- 
ments of the grammar school. But if a passage 
which I have read occurs tu my mind while I am 
vritinR, down it goes ; and I have the consolation, 
that if it difipleases some, it may possibly please 
others. Of one good efl'ect 1 am secure ; it has 
pleased myself; and I have honestly confessed, thai 
loy own amusement hB£ ever formed a very consU 
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dcrablc part of my motives both to write and to 
transcribe. 

But, seriously, there appear to be some just ob- 
jections to the old fashion which crowded the page 
witli passages from various authors, and interrupted 
the context by references continually occurring even 
to satiety. 

' The reader, it may be said, either attends to 
them, or he does not ; if he attends to them, not 
''perhaps -being able sufficiently to regard two things 
at ODcCy he neglects the context for the notes, or, 
. -At least j loses that ardour, which he may have con- 
tracted in continued uninterrupted reading, and 
which probably would have contributed more to his 
improvement than any side lights derived from the 
-commentary. If he resolves not to attend to then^ 
alt ati^ in consequence of his opinion that they may 
.1^ an impediment to his purpose, they might> so far 
•as h^ 16 concerned, have been entirely omitted, and 
the book would have been a less evil by being of less 
magnitude. 

'•^'Notes and' quotations are bhen in languages un- 
JkAown to the £ng1ish reader, and th^n they conduce 
to no -other end but to offend and to mortify him. I 
have no doubt but that many English books hav6 
4b=een injured in their sale and circulation by the Latin 
lind Greek notes with which they abounded. Many 
.'persons of good sense, and well informed under- 
utanding, do not choose to be reminded, on every 
page, of their igporance of ancient languages, and 
are a little afraid of being asked by their children 
3or otlieri^, the meanirig of passages which they can- 
•BOt explain, whatever sense and judgment they 
possess. 

Kotes and quotations are oflen inserted ostenta- 
tiously and improperly. Many authors seem to be 
mote anxious in the display of their own attainments, 
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than in convincing or entertaining their readeri. 
few Greek words, and a little Hebrew, conduce vert . , 
much to raise the admiration of the ignorant or hilf ■ 
learned, who know not with what ease pompous quo- 
tations are made by means of Indexes, Dictionariet, 
Tloriltgia, SpkUegia, Eclogee, and Stptopsei 

It is, I believe, by no means uncandid to suppose) 
that quotations have been thus easily and craAilj 
multiplied to swell a volume, and to increase its price. 
The artifice in this case deserves the indignation of 
ihe reader, as it reierableii the fraud of the huckster, 
who, in vending his fruit, makes use of a measure 
half filled with extraneous matter, or with a false 
bottom placed in the middle of it. If the context 
of such writers may be compared to the kernel (rf 
tlie nut, the notes and quotations may be said to re. 
•emble the husk ; yet, by a preposterous dispropor< 
tion, the husk oflen contains a much greater quao 
tity than the kernel. Who can wonder if, in such a 
case, the disgusted reader throws away both the 
kernel and the shell? 

But though something may be said against notes, 
quotations, and mottoes ; yet more, I bL'lieve, may be 
advanced in their favour. If a reader thinks them 
of little use, or does not understand them, it is easy 
10 neglect them. It is true that they occupy a 
■pace on the page, and increaie the size of the vo- 
lume; but these are inconveniendcs of little conse- 
quence, compared with the pleasure and informa- 
tion which they afford to scholars and attentive 
readers. 

A reader is oflen referred in the margin to an- 
other author who has treated the same subject better 
or more fully, or in a different style, so as to afford 
additional information or new amusement. 

If the passage be transcribed and inserted in the 
volume brfore liim, the reader is able to consider 
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It without the trouble of recurring to his library ; a 
[pleasant circumstance^ which saves both time and 
trouble, and which J should think, cannot &il of being 
agreeable to the indolent student of modern times, 
woo only reads on his sopha over his chocolate, or as 
he lolls in a carriage, or sits under the hands of the 
hair-dresser. 

It often happens that the quotations constitute the 
most valuable part of a book, and the reader may 
^n rejoice, Uiat he has not spent his money and 
^e in vain ; which, peradventure, he might have 
done, had the author inserted nothing but his own 
production. 

Though notes, quotations, and mottoes may be 
?ery easily selected and multiplied by means of in- 
dexes and dictionaries ; yet there is reason to con- 
clude, that a writer who applies them properly, must 
have read, or be capable of reading, the authors from 
whom they are borrowed; and, in these times of uni- 
Tersal authorship, it is some comfort to a reader to 
know that his author is a little acquainted with an^ 
cient learning, and able to drink at the fountains of 
philosophy. Ignorance may sometimes wear the 
mask of learning, but not constantly. A shrewd 
observer will discover it from the awkwardness of the 
wearer. 

The more numerous the ideas which a volume fur« 
Dishes, the more valuable it is to be considered ; as 
that garden or orchard is the best which abounds in 
the greatest plenty and variety of fruits and flowers. 
Some of the fruits and flowers are indeed exotic ; but 
if the flowers are beautiful, sweet-scented, and curi- 
ousy and the fruit rich and high-flavoured, vwho can 
complain but the peevish and discontented? You en« 
tered the garden m expectation of the common pro- 
ductions of this climate, and you are agreeably sur- 
prised with the magnolin and the pine-apple* 

£ 2 
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Tlie art of cookery has often bi'i 
[' tratc the art of criticism : and tliougli muny ni 
I prefer plain food, and say, 



jam p/mtificum imtian jJaccniis, 
I I franl ; (bun ilaml[e5t takes 
■e ucccptable ; 



lynjUj- 



»jct the majority will approve a rich cake, heightened 

■ Bnd improved with ingredients not necessary to con- 
I jHtitute the substance of a cake, because, as the lo- 
gicians say, they might be present or absent without 
Inc loss of the subject {^ndesse vd ahcsse sine sul^ecti 

mintefilii) \ but yet, wlio could with justice blame the 
k for adding plums and ssveetmcats ? Many Imve 
a taste for sucli sweet thitigs, it may be said ; but 
le the majority have, and while It is natural, tlie 

I'ipook must remain without censure. Let those who 

■ like it not, refuse it ; but let them not condemn the 
I Composition, when their own want of taste is to 
I'^lurae. 

Wliile mottoes and quotations are added with 
lijuilgment, and in a limited length and number, thcy 
Vinust be considered as valuable additidns or pleasant 
I 'ornaments ; neither would I censure an author for- 

■ inserting in hig works curious and valuable passages 
Fvhich ho has met with in bis reading, any moru 
■jfban the ti-aveller who adorns hia house, his stair- 
t^G, or parlour, with the produch'ons which he has 
tcollected in his voyages; they might indeed be 
t Spared ; they are not rccessary, like the bed, the 
t.chuii's, and the tables ; but, like paintings, they aro 
|^6mamental and amusing to the fancy, instructive to 

c understanding, and, in some measure, prove the 
l^lravcller's autlienticlty. 

Nvliilcl approve t"' 
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tic writerSy who crowd their pages with Greek and 
liatin, merely to exalt themselves in the eyes of the 
ignorant, and to gratify their vanity. The affecta* 
tion and crafty accumulation of second-hand sen- 
tences on one side, is no less contemptible than tlie 
pride of many superficial authors on the other, who 
call themselves philosophers, but who scorn to light 
their tapers at the torches of the ancients; who there« 
fore write volumes without a single Latin or Greek 
word, confidently relying on the solidity and copious- 
ness of their own doctrines. Heroic souls in their 
own estimation ! Some, however, with a detracting 
▼oice, will whisper, that the true reason of their to- 
tally declining to quote Greek and Latin is, that they 
imaerstand only their mother tongue. 

Quotations have been often misapplied by scepti- 
cal and infidel writers for the most dishonourable 
purposes, to give weight and authority to falsehood 
m the attack of the received religion. An historian, 
who has spoiled his book by endeavouring to explode 
Christianity, has been found guilty, by several inge- 
nious answerers, of misquoting, misrepresenting, and 
mistranslating passages from ancient authors, whom 
he endeavoured to compel into his service as auxili- 
aries. But nothing is to be wondered at in one who 
admires Nero for generosity and humanity. 

Quotations can then only be objected to with rea- 
son, when they exceed in length and number, when 
they mislead the reader by misapplication, when they 
are neither illustrative nor ornamental, but inserted 
solely from the motive of pedantic ostentation, or 
some other sinister inducement. Objections to them 
arising from idleness, ignorance, or c;iprice, deserve 
DO notice. They are justified by reason, and by the 
example of the greatest authors. 

Thp English reader is usually desirous to see La- 
tin and Greek quotations translated. They often dis* 

e3 
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appoint him ; because much of their beauty 
arises from the original language. Queer 
commanded Dr. John Clarke to translate t 
rous and fine quotations in Wollaston's 11' 
Nature ; he obeyed the queen, and the c 
were murdered by royal authority. 
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Evening VL 

On the Personality of poetical Satirists. 

Mr. Pope has introduced a harmony of verse which, 
however difficult to invent, is imitated with ease. The 
close of the sense in couplets, and the frequent an- 
titheses in the second line, are features so prominent, 
that an artist of inferior skill, a mere Jaber irrniSy is 
able to copy them, and to preserve a very near re^ 
semblance. 

His translation of Homer is a treasury of splendid 
language ; and he who has studied it will not find 
himself at a loss for shining epithets adapted to every 
occasion. I detract not n-om his merit ; for as the 
improver of English versification, as the introducer 
of a brilliant diction unknown before, he has justly 
obtained universal fame. 

But that which is laudable in him as the inventor, 
cannot entitle his mere imitators to any great ap- 
plause. They may be called good versifiers and 
pretty poetasters, but they cannot rank with their 
master as a poet, or an original improver of versifi- 
•cation. 

While they exercised their imitative skill on sub- 
jects not all injurious, they might obtain approba- 
tion for their excellence, and would certainly escape 
censure ; but the candid, the moderate, and impartial 
part of mankind have lamented that they have stolen 
the graces of Pope's versification, to decorate and re- 
commend a kind of satire, abounding in virulent and 
personal invective, of which the Dunciad afforded but 
too striking an example. 

Some works of this kind have been extolled in the 
higbest terms ; but the extravagant applause was, in 
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great mecuure, the ebullilion of tliat unhappy p 
pensity of the human mind which prompts it to re- 
joice in seeing elevated merit degraded by defamation. 
Divest suchpoemsof their PERSONALITY, their local 
and temporary allusians, and how small a portion 
will remain of real genius to recommend ihem ! tliey 
would not be read, notwithstanding their glare of epi- 
thet, and their eonoroua numbers. The wit is not 
■ubstantial enough to support itself without personal 
invective. 

It ia usual with these works to rise to universal 
fame immediately OD publication; to bask, like the 
ephemera, in the sunshine for a day, and then to fail 
into irretrievable obscurity. Sudden popularity is like 
a land flood, which rages for a short time, and then 
returns into its narrow channel lost in its original 
insigni^cance. 

One of the principal arts of their writers is to se- 
cure attention by seizing the topic of the hour, by 
filling tlieir poems with the names of persons who are 
the subject of conversation at the moment, and by 
boldly surprising their readers with attacks on cha- 
racters the most respectable, or at least on persons 
who, from their important olTices, provided they are 
tolerably decent, ought to beexternallyrespecled, or 
exempted from virulent abuse and public obloquy. 
It is the interest of the community that persons in 
high stations, whose example is powerful, and whose 
authority ought to carry weight among all the lower 
ranks, should not be held out to the vulgar as objects 
of derision, unless they are flagrantly enormous. If 
they have common fadings, or have been guilty of 
errors merely human, a veil should be thrown over 
tbera, for the sake of decorum, and of that beautiful 
order in society, which conduces to a thousand be- 
neficial purposes. 

But a spirit of levelling high characters and rank 
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IS one of the distinguishing marks of the present 
times. Unfortunately for all that is decent, and lio- 
Dourable, and right, it has been found expedient that 
government, or the ministers of government, should 
be constantly embarrassed, whether right or wrong, 
by a public censure. The tools employed by the 
leaders of indiscriminate and irrational attacks are 
often such as are only fit for dirty work. Unable to 
efifect any more laudable purpose, th^y have some* 
times been incited to asperse all the temporarv pos- 
sessors of office, and its consequent power, and emo- 
luments, ihough confessedly meritorious. Not sa- 
tisfied with attacking the political persons, they liave 
-dared to go further ; to enter into the privacies of 
family retirement for the sake of degrading honest 
men, and to spare neither age nor sex in divulging 
whatever env^ and malice may have suggested. i1ie 
poetical satirist has been called upon as a powerful 
auxiliary in conducting the levelling engine. Some 
read and are pleased with verse, who would have 
overlooked the invective of humble prose. Good 
versifiei;s have been found ready to engage in this 
services and the most exalted persons jtt die kingdom 
have been cruelly hitched in a rhyrlie, and thrown 
4)ut to the vulgar to be tossed about by tho tongue 
of infamy. 

■ Every loyal subject, every gentleman, every con- 
siderate father of a family, every man of common 
humanity, is hurt at the cruel and opprobrious treat- 
ment which the King, justly deemed the very foun. 
tain of honour, has experienced from the hands of 
rhyming satirists. Exclusively of all personal con- 
siderations, while this constitution is monarchical, the 
King should be honoured for the sake of his office, 
nxifi for the sake of the constitution. 

Great pretensions to good humour, mirth^ and 
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gaiety, are made by personal satirists ; but the pre- 
tensions are a veil of gauze. It is easy to see, throu^ 
the pellucid disguise, the snakes of envy, the horrid 
features of malice, the yellow tinge of jealousy, and 
the distortions of disappointment grinning with a 



i divereion and pleasantly 
are promised, and as detraction from illustrious nient 
is but too agreeable to most men, personal and satiri- 
cal poems are read, and, like wasps, do much mischief 
in the short period of their existence. 

The pain they give to individuals who are thui 
burned with a caustic, yet are conscious of having 
given no provocation, is enough to render the prac-- 
tice odious in the eyes of all who consider duly how 
much a feeling mind suffers on such occasions, and 
how little right a dark assassin can have to inflict a 
punishment without an oflence ; and to bring a public 
accusation without coming forward to the public as 
the accuser. 

The practice is injurious to society, as it tends to 
discourage the growth of virtue, and all honest at- 
tempts to be distinguished by merit. Such attempts of 
necessity render a man conspicuous ; and he no sooner 
becomes so, than he is considered as a proper mark 
for scorn to shoot at, and for envy to asperse. A man 
may be afraid to exert himself, when every step he 
advances, he is the more in danger of attracting no- 
tice, and, consequently, of becoming the mark at 
which the malevolent maj bend their bows, and shoot 
out their arrows, even bitter words. 

What a triumph to villany, j 
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nmce, when virtuous, innocent^ and inoffensive cba^ 
meters are thus singled out for that satire which 
themselves only can deserve ! 

This is a grievance which requires the interference 
of the Legislature *. Expostulation is in vain ; and 
even laws, which might redress it, will not be duly 
executed, in a country where some degree of licen« 
tiousness is unfortunately considered as essential to 
the existence of civil liberty. 

* Vim dignam l^ rtg^ Hoe. 
A wrong which law ihould cuib. 
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Evening VII. 

On modern Songs sung at Places of public Divet' 

sipn. 

£vBRY scholar knows that Bishop Lowth, in a so- 
lemn introduction to liis Lectures on Sacred Poetry^ 
has inserted, in the very first place, and as one of the 
most striking instances of the power of ^poetry, a 
Greek political ballad, which used to be sung by the 
Athenian liberty-boys at their festive symposia^ and 
by the mob and the ballad-singers in the streets and 
alleys of that celebrated city. The bishop, after 
citing it at full length, suggests, that if, after the me- 
morable ides of March, such a song had been given 
by the Tyrannicides of Rome to the common people 
to be sung in the Suburra and theForum, it would have 
been all over with the party and the tyranny of the 
Cxsars. This ballad ( Harmon/ion Me/o^} would, in 
the opinion of the Prelate, have done more than all 
the Philippics of Cicero ; and yet, though in Greek, it 
is not better than many an one sung in Cheapside in 
praise of Wilkes and Liberty. It bears a considerable 
resemblance to several popular songs written by such 
poets as Tom D'Urfey and George Alexander Ste- 
vens, whom some future lecturer in poetry may call 
(as the bishop does Callistratus, the author of his 
favourite song) ingenious poets and excellent mem- 
bers of the state *. 

That the bishop thought proper to select a trivial 
ballad to show the force of poetry, when he was to 
treat of heaven inspired poetry, evinces thathedeemed 
ballads capable of producing wonderful efiects on the 

• Ingeniosos poetas ei iKJde bones cives, 

LowTH de Sacr& Poesi. 
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human heart, and therefore of great consequence, 
and worthy to be ranked with the sublimest strains 
and even with sacred poetry. 

I imagine there must have been a favourite tune 
to these words, which is now lost past recovery ; for 
among us a popular tune and popular words are gene« 
rally united : at least the words will seldom bc^long 
popular without a favourite tune. Words scarcely 
above nonsense have had a fine effect when recom« 
mended by favourite sounds ; LillabulJero is an ob- 
vious instance, and many others might be enumerated. 
Lord Wharton boasted that he rhymed the King out 
of the kingdom by it. Hearts of Oak are our Ships, 
Hearts of Oak are our Men, is as good a composition 
as that of the old Grecian with the hard name, and I 
dare say has contributed to animate many a poor 
creature^ whose unhappy lot it was to be food for 
powder ^ Hosiers Ghost, the Vicar of Bray, 

and Joy to great Caesar, had great weight in the times 
in which they first appeared. 

But if political songs produce consequences so im- 
portant, it is but reasonable to conclude, that baccha- 
nalian and amorous songs have, in their way, an in- 
fluence similar and no less powerful. 

Music and poetry are wonderfully efficacious on 
the mind when they act separately ; but, when united, 
their power is more than doubled. They are, of 
necessity, united in songs, and the effect is usually 
increased by wine, cheerful conversation, and every 
species of convivial joy. 

I argue, then, that, if political songs have had such 
wonderful power as to lead on armies to conquest, 
and to dethrone kings ; those songs in which the joys 
of love and wine are celebrated, must have done great 
execution in private life. It is fair, I think^ to draw 
such an inference. 

I proceed to infer, that it is of great cons^queinc^ 

VOL. I. ' ' 1? 
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to the cause of temperance, and a!l other virtues, that 
the poetry of popular songs sliould be of a good tea- 



o great harm, so may tbey 
T proper regulation. 

t improved in song-wrltiog m 
es of poetry ; for the old songt 
e judge by that infallible crite- 



dency. For as B( 
do great good, i 

Perhaps we have n 
much as in other spec 
are still the best, if w 
rion, Popularity. 

But such is the love of novelty, that with a new 
tune there must be a new song ; and, unhappily, the 
composers of the poetry are less excellent in their 
art, than the composers of the music. The music ia 
often delightful, while the verse is merely rhyme, not 
only unaccompanied with reason, but destitute of 
fancy, harmony, and elegance. 

But they who can write neither good sense nor 
good poetry, can write licentiously, and give to their 
insipid jingle the high seasoning of indelicate double 
meanings, or even gross obscenity. 

If they descend not to this degradation, they jet 
represent the passion of love in language, wnich, 
though mere common-place, renders it very difficult 
for ladies of delicacy to eing their songs without the 
blush of confusion. Nothing is, indeed, more com- 
mon than to hear young ladies say, " The tune i» 
delightful, but the words are nonsensical, Wenever 
mind tiie words, we only make use of them to sing 
the tune, without giving them a moment's atten- 
tion." 

The effects ofasong ought to arise conjunctly from 
the music and the poetry. If the words are consi- 
dered as of no consequence and unworthy of atten* 
tion, it is evident that much of the pleasure, perhaps 
half of it, is entirely lost to the singer and the hearer. 
But though the young lady may apologise for singing 
nonsense, or warm descriptions ot passions which her 
delicacy must coaceal, by saying she docs not mind 
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jewordsi it may be doubted vrbetber it is pouible 
to learn a aong by meitiory, and sing it frequently in 
company, without giving the words a very consider. 
nble degree of attention. The ear often corrupts the 
beart by the intervention of the lyre. 

And I think it probable that iodclicate songs have 
dooe almost as niuch liarca by inflaming (he imagi- 
nation, as novels and sentimental letters. I do not 
ipeak of songs grossly indecent ; for inch are certainly 
neier permitted to lie on the young lady's harpsi- 
chord ; but 1 speak of those which come out every 
leason at the celebrated places of public amusement. 
The muBlc is charming, and the words are usually 
well adapted to the mixed audience of those places, 
but not always so well to the parlour, the drawing- 
room, and ladies' library. 

I propose to the musical ladies, or rather to the 
muEic-masters, that whenever a foolish or improper 
scKig is »et to a pleasing and excellent tune, they 
vottld seek some poetical compositian of similar me- 
tre, and of established reputation, which may be sung 
to the same tune, without any inconvenience, but on 
tbe contrary with great advantage, to the tune, to 
the morals, to the taste ; and with an addition to the 
pleasure of all young persona who are educated with 
care and delicacy. 

Where young ladies have a poetical talent, which 
is common in this age, I should think they could not 
employ it more agreeably and usefully, than in writ- 
ing itevf words to tunes which are accompanied with , 
such as they cannot but disapprove, It would be an 
additional pleasure to the hearers to have, at the same 
lime, a specimen of the fair iierformer's skill both in 
music and in poetry, 

I cannot dismiss the subject without expressing a 
wish, that the composers of fashionable songs would 
take care, for their own sake, that the poetry should 
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be at least inoffensive ; for there are many raost 

Jileasing pieces ormusic rejected by re&pectabie fanii- 
ics, and consequently soon lost In obscurity, because 
the words are such as cannol be sung without causing 
some degree of pain or exciting a blush. This is not 
indeed a licentious age in theatrical amusements, nor 
in song-writing, compared with the reign of the second 
Charles: but still there is a disguised indecency 
which prevails in both, and which is probably the 
more injurious, as tlic poisoned pill is gilded, and as 
the dagger is braided with a wreath of myrtle. 

But, exclusively of moral considerations, every 
man of taste must wish tosecgoodpoctry united with 
good music. 

The best • poets of nntinuity wrote the most po- 
pular songs. Most of the odes of tlorace are love or 
drinking songs. Anacreonhas gained immortality by 
songs aWne, Sappho was a song writer. Even great 
statesmen, as, for instance, Solon, wrote songs for 
political purposes with great success. 

Many of our beet poets also who have obtained the 
rank of English classics, wrote songs ; but who writes 
for VauxhuU ? The best writers of the age need not 
think it a degrading condescension, when they con- 
sider the dignity of music and poetry, and how 
widely their effects are difiiiscd in this musical ago 
Vnd country. 



• Focla melici 
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Evening VIII. 



Ortta en tfeiemenHus quamf»rtau^ tentis, Amori noOropliM* 
^tUum iiiam fuin concedat verkas, laraare. 

Cir. Epist. 1. Lucceius. 

ASA a CtUe more erobelUshmeiit than you perhaps think 
•Cr^y c|ue. Bestow a little niore upon your friendship for me 
than rigid truth would allow. 

QyicqvM Gneeia mendaat 

Jlndet in kistoria, Hoa« 

Her bold untruths in Histoiry*s paga 
Romaoeing Greece unfolds. 

If you have been an ocular witness to an affray, a 
fire, or any occurrence in the street, and you see an 
account of it in all the newspapers next morning, 
fhcnig[h they should dl pretena to accuracy and mi- 
nuteness, you would find them all vary in some par« 
ticulars from each other, and from the truth, yet 
without the least design to contradict or to deceive : 
but different reporters of the same facts saw them at 
different times, or in di£ferent lights, with varioug 
degrees of attention, and reported them with various 
degrees of fidelity, according to the variety in their 
powers of memory, or their talents for description. 
In explaining the customs and describing places, 
which they have never seen, there is every reason to 
believe that most of the historians are unintention* 
ally deceitful. It is seldom that neighbouring na« 
tions can know with accuracy each other's most fa- 
miliar actions, sports, diversions, and places of re- 
sort, by written accounts or oral description. No* 
thing but ocular observation can secure exactneu* 

f3 
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I was bitely much divcrlcil with an article from the 
ereat French Encycbpedie, quoted in the notas to 
Mr, Mason's Engliah Garden. The word to-be ex- 
plained is bowling-green, spelt by the lexicographers 
Boulingrin. " Boulingrin is a species of parterre," 
Bay tbey, "composed of picdes of divided turf, witii 
borders elopiog {en ghch), and evergreens at the 
cofDera and other parts of it. It is mowed four 
times a-ycar to make the turf finer. The inveutiou of 
riiis kind of parterre comes from England, as also 
its name, which is derived from boule round, and 
grin, fine grass or turf. Boulingrins are either simple 
or compound ; the simple are all turf without orna- 
ment ; the compound are cut into compartmeniB of 
turf, embroidered witb knots, mixt with little paths, 
borders of flowers, yew-trees, and flowering shrubs. 
Sand also of diderent colours contributes greatly to 
their value." 

Such is tlie French description of a Bowling-green 
sanctioned by the great Encyclopedie. 

The celebrated Mr. Sorbiere furnishes the fol- 
lowing materials for an ecclesiastical historian of 
Eaglond, in his famous book of travels among us. 
He says, " that our chief clergymen, who have plu- 
ralities of benefices, make their grooms their curates ; 
that our bishops horribly abuse their jurisdiction in 
their excommunications and impositions ; that they 
are so haughty, that none of the inferior priests dare 
to speak to ttiem ; that they rob the church, by 
letting its leases for thirty years, getting all die 
money into their own pockets, and leaving only a 
small revenue to their successors ; and that England 
is a country where no man is afi'aid of committing 
simony." 

It would be difficult to obtain an exact history of 
the events of yesterday ; how much more of those 
which happened a hundred or a thousand yean ago. 
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and in times when the art of manual writing was not 
common, and men were prone to transmit to posterity 
by tradition, the dreams of the night, and the imagina- 
tions of their idle hours, as real and authentic history. 

Those who wrote in the earlier periods, finding a 
dearth of materials, from the deficiency of written 
docun>ents, sought in the powers of invention what 
tfiey could not find in the archives of their country. 
A book was to be made, and it was to be entertain- 
mg. The terra incopiita was therefore supplied with 
woods and mountains according to the will of the 
gec^rapher. Hence the stories of Pygmies and 
Cranes, Gynbcephali, Astromori, Hippopodes, Phan- 
nbii, and Troglodytae. 

Herodotus, one of the earliest historians, writes a 
romance under the name of history, almost as fic- 
titious as Don Quixote de la Mancha, but not nearly 
so ingenH>us or entertaining ; yet he is called the Fa- 
ther of History. He might as justly be called the 
Father of Lies. The Chaldaean history of Berosus, and 
the iBgyptian history of Manetho, are deemed but 
Ih^ forgeries of Annius and Yiterbo. Sanchoniathon's 
Pbtiraician history is equally destitute of credit, if 
there is any confidence to be placed in the opinions 
of Scdiger and Dodwell. 

Thus the very foundations, on which the splendid 
Cdbric of history is to be erected, are destitute of so- 
lidly. But they are usually strong enough to sup- 
port tlie superstructure ; which is too often but a 
paper building, a house of cards, pretty and divert- 
mg to look ai, but of little use and value, when the 
entertainment it afiSords is deducted. 

It would be a just description of the greater part 
of histories, to say of them, that they are historical 
romances, founded sometimes on fact, but capri- 
ciously related according to the historian*s preju- 
dices> party, or misrepresentation, and fantastically 
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embellished by the false colours of poetry and rhe- 
toric. 

Writers of history are often in a dependent state, 
and are ready to conceal, or palliate, or exaggerate 
any circumslance or transaction, accordmg to the 
wishes of a party, a powerful nobleman, or a kingi 
' The learned pate ducka to the wealthy fool,' and the 
pen of history is ofien guided by an illiterate despot. 

The histories written by dit]«rent persons of dif' 
ferent parties are known lo represent the very same 
things and persons as laudable and execrable, god- 
like and diabolical, at the same time. 

There is a well-known historical instance of par- 
tiality recorded by Polybius, who was himself alsa 
extremely partial. Pabius and Fhilinus wrote the 
history of the Punic war ; Fabiua a Roman, and Phi- 
linus a Carthaginian. The Roman extolled his 
countrymen, and blamed the Carthaginians in every 
thing. The Carthaginian threw all the errors and 
defects on the Romans, and triumphed in the supe- 
riority of Punic valour, wisdom, and generosity. To 
whom was credit due? Certainly to neither; and 
have we no modern Fabii and Fhilini ? Let us read 
the gazettes of different nations in a state of war. 

When I am desirous of knowing real facts stript 
of fallacy, I look for them in some chronological ta- 
ble : but I read not a popular history. I peruse a 
popular history, only when I am desirous of being 
entertained by composition, by the charms of style, 
eloquence, and poetical painting ; or of being amused 
with observing the influence of party, or religious 
prejudice, on the mind of the writer and his admi- 
The real facts are the clay which the popular 
an, like a modeller, forms into various itiapes 
according to his own taste and inclination, some r 
honour and some to dishonour. To some of it he givi 
great beauty not its own ; sonje he throws away woi 
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taiaty or artfully, and the rest he shapes into vulgar 
utensils ; or models them into the deformity of cari- 
•cature. It is a pleasing pastime to view his work ; 
and men of taste and imagmation are much delighted 
•with liis ingenuity. Weak and inexperienced per- 
jKms believe him implicitly ; others find real truth in 
ium nearly in the same proportion as silver is found 
ID B great mass of lead, or pearls in oyster-shells. 

So little credit is to be given to historians, even in 
the recital of facts of public notoriety ! how much 
less to their delineation of characters, and descrip- 
tions of motives £ot actions, secret counsels and de- 
■fiensy to which none was a witness but the bosom 
which entertained them ! Yet many historians kindly 
communicate all. You would think them of the privy, 
council of all nations ; that they possessed the attri- 
bute of omniscience, though their intelligence never 
came from a higher source than an old woman's tale. 

Your true, classical historian never feels any diffi. 
. colties for want of matter. When he finds it not, he 
jnakes it. He is a poet in prose. I scarcely need 
mention those fine speeches m the very best ancient 
•histcMrians, not one syllable of which, except in a very 
few instances, was ever uttered by the personage to 
whom it is attributed* Truth gives a faint outline ; 
the historian adds shades and colours, drapery, action, 
4md expression. He lays on the red, the orange, the 
yelloWy the blue^ the purple, the violet, the black, and 
the white ^. 

, Some writers, in their attack of Christianity, have 
relied greatly on the representations of historians 
whose characters were remarkably bad both as men 
and as writers ; who also laboured under the general 

* Gracis historHs plerumque poetica nmilis est licerttia. 

Qdintiliam. 

The license assumed by the Greek historians resembles the 
license of poetry. 
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mputation of mUrepreseiiting truth, like eveiy 6 
listoriographer. Wliatever such writers find against 
the Christian cause in the most contemptible hista- 
ns, they bring in triumph, and are ready to sbs 
the song of victory, or cry out Eureka * with Archi- 
medes. But with all their pretensions to philosophy, 
they act moat unphilosophically in giving implicit 
credit to wretched annaJists, paltry tools of paltry 
princes, who are known to have fabricated a great 
part of their stories ; and who, when they spoke 
against Christianity, saw it with the eyes of preju- 
diced heathens, or envious sophists, too proud to 
behold with patience a sect flourishing on the ruins 
of Iheir ovrn fame and dominion. 

But it will be asked, whether what I have said 
against the credibility of history in general, may not 
be applied to the evangelical history. I answer that 
perhaps it might, if tht: credibility of that history did 
not chiefly depend on its internal evidence. I never 
yet Eaw any external evidence of it which might not 
admit of controversy; but the internal proofs have a 
counterpart in every man's bosom, wno will faith- 
fully search for it, which gives it incontestable con- 
firmation. The EvatigeliEts and Apostles were fal- 
lible men like other historians ; but the Spirit of God, 
which operated on them, and now operates on all true 
Christians, teaches the humble inquirer to find truth 
there, and there only, in a state of perfect purity. 
We may amuse ourselves with tinsel and paste in 
mere human compositions ; but gold and jewels are 
to be dug for in that mine; and happy they who know 
bow to value them. 

I will cite one strong internal evidence of the Go- 
spel History from the preliminary observations to 
Macknight'a Harmony. 
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<* It is remarkable, that through the whole of their 
Urtories, the Evangelists have not passed one en- 
comium upon Jesus, or upon any of his friends, nor 
ibrown out one reflection against his enemies ; al- 
Aougfa much of both kiixls might have been, and no 
doubt would have beei done by them, had they been 
govemed either by a spirit of imposture or enthu* 
nsm. Christ's life ii not praised in the gospel, 
lb death is not lamented, his friends are not com- 
WModed, his enemies are not reproached, nor even 
Khmed ; but every thing is told naked and unadorn- 
ed just as it happened; and all who read are left to 
jddge, and make reflections for themselves ; a man- 
aer of writine which the historians never would have 
fidlen into, nad not their minds been under the 
guidance of the most sober reason, and deeply im. 
pfiQSsed with the dignity, importance, and truth of 
meir subject*'^ 

There is, then, no history in the world so artless as 
Ae evangelical, and none which, from its manner, has 
so great an appearance of veracity. 

But thouffh this is not admitted for a moment by 
the scepticm writer; yet, at the same time, every 
passage against Christianity in ancient historians^ 
Sowever suspicious its character, is triumphantly 
dted by him as a full, a strong, and unanswerable 
tvidence in favour of infidelity. 
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Etbnikg IX. 



•Cm non iUpublica vena. 



Qui nihil exposUum soleat deducere, nee qui 
Communi Jeriat carmen trioiaie moneid. Jut. 

Stale hackneyed jokes shall be no longer borne. 
Like worthless lialf-pence by the vulgar worn. 



The common coin which is constantly in circulation 
among the lowest of the people, usually contracts a 
degree of filth, which renders it contemptible to the 
genteeler and richer orders, many of whom never 
touch it with their hands, or suffer it to enter their 
pockets^ from a fear of defilement. 

There is also a common sort of wit, which, from 
constant use in the mouths of the vulgar, is become 
polluted. It is indeed, in its trite state, fit for none 
but the vulgar, and ought, like dirty half-pence and 
farthings, to be chiefly confined to their intercourse. 

The wit I mean, I distinguish biy the name of 
Common-plaoe Wit. It might have been sheer wit 
in the days of our grandfathers ; but is now, from an 
alteration m manners and customs, either no longer 
founded on truth and, real life, or has quite lost the 
grace of novelty^. It is as obsolete as fardingales, 
rufi&, and square-toed shoes. It is worn out, quite 
threadbare, and ought to be consigned to Monmouth- 
street and Rosemary-lane. 

• Resjncere exemplar vita morumquejvbebo 
Doctum imitatorem Hor. 

Let imitators truly learned andtnse 
Inspect the living manners as they rise. 
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One of the most common topics of common-place 
wit, is a jocularity on the lord-mayor and aldermen 
of London, as great eaters, particularly of custard. 
It might be true formerly that they were addicted 
to gluttony, and it may be true now that some among 
them, like other men, have set up an idol in their 
belly. But gluttony is not now sufficiently confined 
to them, to justify the perpetual and exclusive jokes 
on their gormandizing, as if it were their peculiar 
and inseparable characteristic. Gentlemen of edu« 
cation and patrimonial fortune have often been elect- 
ed into the court of aldermen ; and there is no more 
reason to suppose them fonder of eating when become 
magistrates, than when they continued in a private 
station* In general, there is a refinement in the pre^ 
sent age, which does not allow men of rank and for- 
tune to place their enjoyment in feeding to excess^ 
though it may teach them to indulge the more agree- 
able luxury of eating with an elegance of palate. 

I have known aldermen of smgular abstemious- 
iiesBy who would sit at tables covered with every 
dainty, and eat moderately of the plainest food; 
while hungry would-be wits, who were accidentally 
invited, indulged in excessive gluttony. Yet the 
would-be wits used to laugh with a grin of self-com- 
piacency at their entertainers (as soon as they were 
recovered of their own cropsickness) for giving what 
th^ were pleased to call an aJdermanic feast. 

The common council and the city companies are 
standing topics of jocularity, on account of their 
achievements with the knife and fork. As it unavoid^ 
ably happens that some among them are of low and 
vulgar habits, and of mean minds, as well as of mean 
origin, a few may be observed to compensate the 
poorness of their own tables^ by gormandizing at a 
public feasty where dainties are presented which they 
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never ta»ted berore, op wlieie tlie flavout of every, 
diah is heightened by that fine seasoner to tlieir pa- 
lates, a coQsciousness that it conicB free of cost. 
This, I say, may be the cose in a few instanccB ; but 
they are not striking enough to justify an everlasting 
repetition of jokes on the worthy hverymen and com- 
mon council of the city of London. 

Even if the jokes are well founded, we have now 
had enough of them, and let not us be overfed in one 
way, while we are ridiculing excess of food in an- 
other. 

But not only the lord-mayor, aldermen, common- 
council) and livery, but all the natives, and all the 
■ahabitants of London, supply the witlings with a per- 
ennial fountain of jocularity, under the appellation of 
Cockneys. Your true Cockney, one who was never 
out of the sound of Bow bell, is uncommon in the 
present age. No persons ramble more than the 
citizens, to Bath, Tunbridge, Brighth elms tone, 
Margate, and all other places of fashionable resort. 
Perhaps it would be better if there were more real 
Cockneys. Trade would be belter minded, there 
would be less folly, extravagance, and ruin, and the 
Gazette would not be so crowdedwith advertisements. 
But the Cockney was selected as an object of ridi- 
cule some hundred years ago ; and so he must con- 
tinue, or else the haberdashers of small wit, and re- 
tailers of old jokes, must become bankrupts for want 
of stock in trade. 

The professions, indeed, will supply them with 
many articles in their way, ready cut and dried. 

The clergyman, in the ideas of these humourists, 
is no less fond of goad eating and drinking than the 
alderman ; and why should he be F since both of them 
are only on a level witli the rest of mankind in this «pc- 
eiei of enjoyment, frhlch ia natural and Decmswyi 
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tnd which, with respect to guDt or innocence, may 
be denned a matter of indiffisrence, I imagine that 
the idea of clergymen's eating to excess might airise 
from the ancient custom of keeping chaplains at the 
table of great men, where they fared sumptuously 
every day, and, perhaps, seemed highly delighted, 
though even then it wtb expected of mem, that they 
should retire as soon as the dessert appeared. 

But if the joke on the parsons was once a good 
one, it has now lost all its goodness, because it is 
stale. The parsons, afler all, may console themselves, 
if the jokers can say no worse of them than that 
they love pudding. A piece of solid puddmg, it 
must be owned^ is in itself a far better thing than 
audi witticism, such salt as has lost its savour. 

Hiose jokes on the clerical profession which relate 
to formal dress, great wigs, grave faces, and long 
sermons, are now totally unsupported by the manners 
and fashions which prevail at present in the ecclesi- 
astical world. The race of formal Spintexts and so« 
iemn Saygraces is nearly extinct. 

Tlie lawyers afford an abundance of ready-made 
Jokes for little wits ; but the jokes are so old that 
they cease to please, except among the witty frater- 
nity, or amon^ the vulgar, 

' Tlie profession of physic is, perhaps, the richest 
niine of wit which the witlings are able to find. Tye- 
wigs and ^old-headed canes are inexhaustible ; but 
the physicians of the present day wear neither. 
There is the misfortune. The barren joker procures 
all his stock from the old stores of deceased witlings 
of the last century; mere rubbish and lumber, 
which would be thrown away, if it were not bought 
up and retailed by these second-hand dealers in cast- 
off trumpery. 

The sects, 4s well as the professions, suggest a 
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great deal of common-piaGe jocularity. Presbyte- 
rians and QoakerB supfAy a delectable sort of wit, 
wbidi comes at an easy rate, being attended with no 
expense of thought nor labour of invention. But the 
IVesb3rterian and Quaker of the last coitury resem- 
Med those of the present but little; and the shaft of 
ridicule, which might have a^ered to some of them, 
would now, in most cases, recoil on the assailant. 

National prejudices are another copious fountain 
tif petty wit. A Welshman is no sooner mentioned 
in the society of jokers, than goats, leeks, and red 
henrings occur to his polite imagination. A Scotch* 
man brings to mind the Scotda 6ddle, famine, oat- 
meal, whiskey, barren land, and want of trees ; an 
Irishman, potatoes, blunders, bulls ; a Frenchman, 
soup meagre, wooden shoes, ruffles withous shirts, 
cowardice ; an Englishman, roast beef, honour, ho- 
nesty, courage, ridhes, every thing glorious and de- 
airable under the sun. 

Many of these vulgar characteristics might origin 
Daily have some foundation in truth ; but when the 
•aame dish is served up with the same sauce from age 
to age, who can wonder if the appetite for it should 
faU? 

And now I mention dishes, what a feast of ready« 
dressed wit does a dinner supply ! Suppose it a calrs 
head ;. then. Pray do you want brains ? You have 
tongue enough already. A hare suggests the witty 
idea of being harebrained; a goose is as full of jokes 
as of sage and onion. The land of Ham abounds 
with salt, and I wish there were a grain of the true 
Attic in it. If you want sauce, you are informed 
that you are saucy enough already *. 

In harmless converse, many levities and follies 

* VicJc Swift's Polite ConversfttioR. 
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which arise from an ebullition of good spirits, and 
are accompanied with good humour, are not only 
pardonable, but useful, as they contribute to pass a 
Tacant hour with a charming g^ety of heart. But 
in composition, all common»place wit is insufferable ; 
and yet be who is acouainted with the dramatic 
writings of the age wilt recollect, that many come- 
dies, and more farces, depend upon nothing else for 
tfieir power of affording entertainment. The drollery 
tif comic actors causes them to keep their place on 
the stage ; otherwise it would be impossible to sit al 
them without yawning or hissing. It would not be 
difficult to mention both poems and prosaic pieces of 
a sort of humour, foundea entirely on ridicule of the 
citizen, the clergyman, the lawyer, the doctor, the 
Pk^byterian,the Quaker, the Welshman, the Scotch- 
man, the Irishman, the Frenchman, and not displac- 
ing one idea which is not to be numbered in the list 
ofcpmmon-places. The humour, in its day, was per- 
haps good ; but it is time to relinquish it when it is 
grown thread-bare ; and I advise all would-be wits, 
who have no other stock in hand but such as I have 
described, to get rid of their lumber immediately, 
and set up with as good a capital as they can raise, 
of common sense ; recollecting the proverb, that an 
oance of good sense is worth a pound of wit. I will 
add, that common sense will not only be a more use- 
ful but a more agreeable qualification ; for, to people 
of judgment, nothing is more disgusting than the 
importunate and impertinent vivacity of a petulant 
retailer of stale, threadbare, old-fashioned wit and 
humour. 
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GoKCONj Icon, et Amazon ! 

Propria quw Mar'ibus. 

The Spectator interfered very much in the [mundvs 
tnuliebris) woman's world. I do not know whether 
he did not condescend too far, in meddling with the 
afiairs of the toilette, considering that he was capable 
of enlarging on subjects of a kind bo much subiimer 
and more important. But, trifling as dress is, he re- 
collected what Horace says concerning the tendency 
of trifles to lead to serious evils, and gave it a very 
considerable share of his attention. 

The ladies in his day were not so great readers as 
In the present ; and I always consider his making 
them and their dress so frequently the subject of hig 
lucubrations, an innocent stratagem to draw their 
attention to his book, and thus to allure them to 
the noblest speculations ou Gubjects moral and di- 
vine. 

But if he really thought the dress of the ladies of 
great importance, and had lived in the present age, a 
great part of his papers must have been devoted to 
the subject. 

I think it is easy to collect, from what he lias writ- 
ten, that he would have liighly disa))pruvcd the mas- 
culine dress for which the ladies in our times have 
displayed a singular predilection. 

There is something so lovely in feminine Eoftness 
and delicacy, when free from aifectation, and not 
caused by sickness or infirmity, that they who en- 
deavour to hide those attractive qualities, by assum- 
ing the airand dress of aman, m»il be considered aa 
ignorantly defeating their own intuntiuns to please.. 
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Taste requires a congruity between the internal cha- 
racter and external appearance. The imagination 
will involuntarily form to itself an idea of such a 
correspondence ; and the lady who appears in a manly 
dress will at first sight suggest the apprehension of a 
deficiency of female gentleness and grace. This first 
idea may be superseded by any one who takes time 
to consider^ that the dress is not, perhaps, the con. 
lequence of choice, but merely an innocent compli« 
ance with a temporary fashion. Yet as first ideas 
tre in general of great consequence, and not always 
sorrected by second, I should think it wise in the 
female world to take care that their dress, which they 
evidently study with an intention to render themselves 
agreeable, should not convey a forbidding idea (o the 
most superficial observer. 

Silks, linens, cottons, gauzes, and all the stock of 
the milliner and haberdasher, which I forbear to 
name, lest I should only display my ignorance, have 
a beauty, a delicacy, and a softness, characteristic of 
those whom chey were designed to embellish. But 
broad cloth displays a strength and roughness, which 
is of a piece with the manly character* Notwithstand- 
log this evident truth, nothing is more common in 
the present age, than to behold ladies of the utmost 
elegance dressed in broad cloth externally from top 
to toe. I do not censure the riding- dress, which 
pleads convenience in palliation of its masculine ap<« 
pearance : but the riding-dress is lately become both 
the walking-dress and the domestic dress. The habit 
has introduced the great coat, the surfout, in which 
a lady, buttoned up with broad metal buttons, ap- 
pears much like the footman behind her carriage ; 
and, indeed, when she drives her husbani or her lover 
in his phaeton, she might very easily be mistaken at 
^ disti^ice for his coachman. 

Sut it is a charming, wqhu, and <;omfortabIq 
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dress ; and if the lady, and lier hiisbanJ, or lover, 
like it, pray what right has any body to object to 

I believe it may admit of a doubt wliethcr the ram, 
in general, are plcaaed with it, any otherwise than as 
it is the fashion ; and as they wish their ladies to be 
in the fashion, like their coats and carriages, their 
houses and their chattels. I'here may indeed be a 
sort of men who have giren up their own manly cha- 
racter, and who yet think there should be a certain 
Quantity of it somewhere in the family, and so are not 
ispleased to see it in their partners ; but the gene- 
rality of men, whatever they may assert in polite 
■ubmission to their ladies, are naturally attached to 
them for female graces, and must disapprove in their 
hearts the least assumption of the masculine charac- 
ter. 

However, let the broad cloth be confined to the 
use of travelling or going out of doors ; 1 will only 
contend that it should not be worn at the lirc-Eide. 
God and nature have made the sexes distinct for wise 
purposes, and let not the tailor confound their ap- 
pearance. Convenience and warmth may plead for 
thamaaculine dress on the journey, but that plea loses 
its force in the domestic circle. 

Is there not reason to apprehend that the habitual 
dress has an influence on the manners i* Is it not 
likely that she who constantly assumes a manly ap- 
pearance, and a roughness of garb, should likewise 
display something similar in her behaviour > And 
may not her behaviour gradually injure her disposi- 
tion ; so that in time she will not only appear less 
Rcniablc, but may be so ? I express myself interroga- 
tively and dubiously, leaving the answers to be mndc 
by those who, when they seriously consider, are tlie 
'lest able to decide on points like these. 

Aticr all, I am for from certain that dress U of so 
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much consequence as the Spectator seems to consider 
it. It is indubitable that there are excellent and most 
amiable women, who follow the fashion in dress 
wherever she leads, without any apparent evil. Good 
sense, perhaps, may prevent consequences which 
would . otherwise arise; but a mere aping folly, in 
lower ranks and with lower understandings, may suf- 
fer from things which in themselves appear innocent 
or indifferent. 

Much of the severity on singular dress or new fa- 
shions, to which our eyes have never been accustom- 
ed, arises from narrowness of thinking, and from 
prejudice. So long as dress answers the purpose of 
a decent covering, and a warm clothing, the orna- 
ment of it may be safely left, I think, to the discre« 
tion of the female wearer. 

Persons in high life, urged by the impulse of that 
pride which is as strong in low life as in high^ will bo 
continually endeavouring to distinguish themselves 
by external appearance. Those on the next step, 
quite down to the bottom of the ladder, will always 
be assuming the appearance of those above them. 
Fancy and invention are put to the rack to find out 
new marks unattainable, if possible, by the subordi- 
nate classes ; and nothing keeps them so long di- 
stinguished as something very outre, and apparently 
ugly and absurd. This accounts . for very strange 
deviations from beautiful simplicity. 

The deviations, however, encourage trade, and 
amuse those who have little to do. Let not the sa- 
tirist, therefore, vent his spleen on the ladies' dress, 
provided they do not confound the different distinc- 
tions of sex by assuming the dress of men. I would 
forbid, by censorial authority, if 1 had it, all beaver 
hats and broad cloth, except to such venerable ma- 
trons as time has honoured with a beard. 

(low much is continually said on the subject of 
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head.dreues ! It is unfair in men, except friseurs, to 
interfere in that province. The most elegant wo- 
men, in the most classical times, adorned their heads 
with ornaments, which raised them so high as to 
leave it matter of doubt whether the head was a part 
of the body, or the body a part of the head. The 
dressing of the hair is called by a Roman poet, the 
Building of a Head ; and the English ladies have 
scarcely yet equalled the Roman edifices, though the 
painters of caricature have been outrageously severe 
upon them. 

Moralists may certainly find better employment 
than that of censuring modes of ornament, which are 
the natural effects of female instinct if the old Gre- 
cian's definition of a woman, of which the Spectator 
is so fond, be a just one^ that she is an anima] do^ 
lighting in finery. 
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Evening XL 

On Ae Character of Doctor Johnson, and the Abuse 

of Biography. 

The illustrious character of Pierre de ComeilIe» 
the popular dramatic poet of France, induced those 
who approached him to expect something in his 
manners, address, and conversation above uie com- 
mon level. They were disappointed ; and, in a thou- 
sand similar instances, a similar disappointment has 
taken place* . 

The friends of Comeille, as was natural enoughi 
were uneasy at finding people express their disap- 
pointment after an interview with him. They wished 
him to appear as respectable when near as when at a 
distance; in a personal intimacy, as in the regions of 
fame. They took the liberty of mentioning to him 
Ids defects, his awkward address, his ungentleman- 
like behaviour. Comeille heard the enumeration of 
his faults with great patience ; and, when it was con* 
eluded, said, with a smile, and with>a just confidence 
in himself: " All this may be very true ; but, not* 
withstanding all this, I am still Pierre de Cor- 

VEILLE." 

The numberless defects, infirmities, faults, and dis- 
agreeable qualities, which the friends of Dr. Johnson 
have brought to public light, were chiefly what, in 
less conspicuous men, would be passed over as foi- 
bles, or excused as mere peccadilloes ; and, however 
his eneipies may triumph in the exposure, I think he 
might, if he were alive, imitate Comeille and say : 
<< Notwithstanding all this^ I am still Samueju 
Johnson." 
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Few men could stand so fiery a trial as he lias 
done. Ilia gold has been put into the furnace; and, 
considering the violence of the fire, and the frequent 
repetition of the process, the quantity of dross and 
alloy is inconsiderable. Let him be considered not 
absolutely but comparatively i and let those who are 

I disgusted with him, ask themselves, whether their 
own characters, or those they most admire, would 
not exhibit some deformity, if they were to be ana- 
lysed with a minute and anxious curiosily. The pri- 

I Tate conversation of Johnson, the caprice of momen- 
iary iil-huraour, the weakness of disease, the common 
jnBrmities of human nature, liave been presented to 
the public, without those alleviating circumstances 
which probably attended them. And where is the 
man that lias not foibles, weaknesses, follies, and de- 
fects of some kind? And where is the man that has 
greater virtuea, greater abilities, more usei'ul labours, 
to put into the opposite scale against his defects than 
Dr. Johnson ? 

13iography is every day descending from its dig- 
nity. Instead of an instructive recital, it is becom- 
ing an instrument to the mere gratification of an im- 
pertinent, not to say a malignant, curiosity. There 
are certain foibles and weaknesses, which should be 
shut ujp in the coffin with the poor reliques of fallen 
humanity. Wherever the greater part of a character 
is shining, the few blemishes should be covered with 
the pall. 

I am apprehensive that the custom of exposing the 
nakedness of eminent men to every eye, wdl have an 
unfavourable influence on virtue. It may teach men 

I to fear celebrity ; and, by extinguishing the desire 

I of fame and postliumous glory, destroy one powerful 

^ motive to excellence. 

tiiink thirc is reason to fuar lest the moral writ- 
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ings of Johnson should lose something of their effect 
by this unfortunate degradation. To prevent so mis- 
chievous a consequence of his friend's communica- 
tions, I wish his readers to consider the old saying, 
that no man is wise at all times ; and to reflect that 
reason and argument do not lose any thing of their 
value from the errors and foibles of a writer's con- 
duct. Let them also remember the old complaint, 
that many see and approve the better part, while 
from the violence of passion they pursue the worse. 

Is it to be believed that the greatest men in all his- 
tory, would have appeared almost uniformly great, 
if the taste of their age, and the communicative dis- 
position of their intimate friends, had published their 
private conversation^ the secrets of their closets and 
of their chambers ? 

It was usual to write the lives of great men con 
amore, with affection for them, and there ran a vein 
of panegyric with the narrative. Writer and reader 
agreed m loving the character, and the reader's love 
was increased and confirmed by the writer's repre- 
sentation. An ardour of imitation was thus excited, 
and the hero of the story placed, without one dissent- 
ing voice, in some honourable niche in the temple of 
Fame. But this biographical anatomy, in minutely 
dissecting parts, destrovs the beauty of the whole ; 
just as in cutting up the most comely body, many 
loathsome objects are presented to the eye, and the 
beautiful form is utterly disfigured. 

It is said indeed that not only truth, but the whole 
truth, should be published and left naked for the 
contemplation of mankind ; for as the anatomy of the 
body contributes to the benefit of human nature, by 
promoting medical and chirurgical knowledge ; so 
the dissection of characters tends to the development 

VOL. r. it 
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of error, which, by being thus 
I svoiJed. 

From such an esiiosure some advantape may be 

lerived to the philosopher ; but, I feat, little to the 

I tnultitudc. I BID rather induced to believe, that the 

I sboseracnt of great character's and ihe exposure of 

defect, prevents the salutary operation of their good 

L example, and of their writings. The common reader 

[ seldom makes re5ned ami philosophical observation. 

I £ut he says, if such men, so learned, so great, so 

i celebrated, were guilty of this failing, or remarkable 

I for that mieconduct, how can 1 attempt, with hope 

ef success, to avoid it ? He gives up the contest, 

' aud shelters Itis surrender under the name and au. 

tliority of the defunct philosopher, whom he once 

admired, and, while he admired, endeavoured to 

imitate, 

I think it was Egypt in which a tribunal was esta- 
blished to sit in judgement on the departed. John- 
son has been tried with as accurate an investigation 
of circumstances as if he had been judicially arraiga- 
ed on the banks of the Nile. 

It does not appear that the witnesses were partial. 

The sentence of the public, according to their tcGti- 

1 mony, has i-ather lowered him ; but time will replace 

I '}iira where he was, and where he ought to be, not- 

frithstanding all hia ercors and infirmities, high in the 

I ^ranks of Fame. Posterity will forgive his roughness 

of manner, bis apparent superstition, his mistakes in 

waking his will, his prejudices against Whigs and 

^ "the Scotch, and will remember his Dictionary, Iiis 

moral writings, his biography, his manly vigour of 

thought, his piety and his charity. They will make 

sllowanceE for morbid melancholy : for a life, a great 

part of which was spent in extreme indigency 
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Uxrar, and the rest) by a sudden transition, in the 
midst of affluence, flattery, obsequiousness, submis- 
sbn* and unirersal renown. 

Hie number of writers who have discussed the life, 
duiracter^ and writings of Johnson, is alone sufficient 
to evince that the public feels him to be a great man, 
aad it will not be easy to write him down through 
rairtalcen friendship or declared enmity. He was 
indeed a great man ; but mortal man, however well 
he may deserve the epithet Great, comparatively, is, 
i^MMrfutely, but a little being ; and the example of 
Joteson is an additional proof of this obvious but 
hamiliating conclusion. I wish, nevertheless, that his 
life had been written in the manner of the French 
EtogeSi and with the affection and reverence due tp 
sapereminent merit. 

Many of his apparent friends, one may suppose^ 
were of thoie who forced themselves into his com- 
pany and acquaintance in order to gain credit, and 
mtify their own vanity. The]f seem to have ha4 
utde cordiality for him, and no objection to lower 
hif fame, if they could raise their own names to emi- 
noice on the ruinsu Many of them had, perhaps, 
been hurt by his freedom of rebuke, and were glad to 
gratify cevenge when retaliation was out of his power* 
If he were alive, he would crush the swarms of in* 
sects that have attacked his character, and with one 
aarcattic blowy fli^ them into non-existence. 
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I 

Evening XII, 

On the real and pretended Motives of Writers, 

Real diamonds and gold are rare, concealed under 
the earth, or in the beds of rivers ; but perhaps truth, 
as it is more valuable than diamonds and gold, is also 
more difficult to be found in a state of perfect and 
ims allied purity. A man scarcely knows the truth 
of his own mind, his own avowed and professed sen. 
timents ; so just is the remark of the Scriptures, that 
<< the heart is deceitful above all things, who can know, 
it?" 

Writers, frail and imperfect like their fellow-mor- 
tals, are very apt to deceive themselves and their 
readers, in representing the motives which impetl 
them both to compose and to publish their lucubra- 
tions. 

If you think it worth while to inspect Prefaces and 
Dedications, you will find many authors declaring, 
that their chief motive to write is a desire to inform 
the understandings, or to correct the morals of the 
world, regardless of themselves, whether fame or ob- 
scurity is to be their final portion. They are con- 
tented to withdraw themselves so long as the public 
receive advantage. While the cause of truth is served, 
or science advanced, their end is fully answered. 

If indeed man were a more perfect being than he 
IS found to be in his most informed and improved 
state, we might believe that writers, who recommend- 
ed liberality and public spirit with much strength of 
argument, were themselves possessed of those qua- 
lities in a degree which taught them to forget their 
own interest, as they sometimes profess, in their zeal 
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to promote the welfare of the pablic ; but few men 
Bie so elevated as to be divested of self-love. Ooe 
writer may renounce money, hut I's impelled by fame : 
another may despise fame, but is actuated by tbe 
love of lucre. If o few have written merely to in- 
form and amend their fellow- creatures, they must 
have been Etich as were remarkably elevated and 
enlightened by the pure principles of Christianity. 
Heathen philosophy and human learning produce not ' 
such moral heroism. 

But what shall we say of those public- spirited 
writers who compose and publFsh with the liberal 
¥iew of delivering u» all from superstition, or of dis- 
abusing us of Christianity ? They pretend to an 
uncommon share of benevolence, they are outra- 
geously philanthropic, and, if their prefaces are to 
be believed, they mean only to liberate their fellow- 
creatures from the manacles of prejudice. But from 
the style of dictation which they assume, and (lie 
displeasure they express on being convicted of error 
and fallacy, there is reason to believe, that they uro . 
under the influence of pride and selfishness; of that 
peculiar selfishness which leads them, for the sake of 
gratifying their vanity, and of obtaining distinctioa 
among those of whom tlicy affect a contempt, to ha- 
zard toe disturbance of the repose, and even the de- 
struction of the human race. 

There are doubtless many men who discharge the 
dutiei of life, in the civil and domestic circles, from 
8 virtuous principle ; and very often sacrifice bolli 
their ease and their pecuniary interest to tlie per- 
formance of them ; but what man shall say, that h is 
his indispensable duty to write, and to print his writ, 
ings, for theimprovementof thepublic? Who 
him this commission? A man may have an iui 
lion to write his thoughts, and he may also bi 
H 3 
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pelled by the fine^eelkigs of his genius ; but will any 
man who publishes, decmre that, in doing so, he has 
no other motive or stimulus whatever but the love of 
mankind ? If he is a good man, he must wish that 
his productions may do good ; and the hope that 
they will do good may have wieight in prevailing on 
him to offer them to the public notice ; but, 1 believe, 
there is commonly a mixture of vanity even in this 
laudable motive ; and, that, if he exarames his heart, 
he will find in it a desire of distinction as a man of 
letters, and a love of literary fame. He wishes to 
raise himself while he serves others, and to buy di- 
stinction at the price of trouble *. 

And allowing this to be so, where is the shame or 
culpability ? Since there is no evil in being im- 
pelled to good and useful actions partly by the love 
of fame, why should authors studiously disavow that 
motive, and hypocritically declare, that they are im- 
pelled by no other principle than the desire of be- 
nefiting their fellow-creatures? Such pretensions 
are the mere cant of authorship ; a flimsy covering, 
intended to conceal that which' is no disgrace, since 
it is found to be the attendant of the most improved 
state of human nature. 

I know of few better men, human errors excepted, 
or better writers, than Cicero. But Cicero felt, and 
avowed, a love of fame ; and has left it on record, 
as his opinion, that the best and noblest natures are 
the most powerfully actuated by the prospect of glory. 

He who is sincerely influenced in publishing his 
sentiments by the love of God and man, without any 
commixture of pride and vanity, is, I must acknow- 
ledge, a much greater man than Cicero ; and, if any 

* Digilo monstrari, et dicier Hie est. HoR. 

To Iiear it said, Tliere, tlitre he goes. 
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filing can give him this elevation, I repeat, that it 
must be the religion of Jesus Christ. A man 
who is deeply impressed with a sense of his duty as 
a Christian, may be led to believe, and may, in con- 
aeqaence of his belief show, by his actions, that all 
his talents are to be used in the immediate service 
of him who gave ^hem, in returning him praise, and 
in diffusing happiness among his creatures to the 
best of his. abilities, But our gold has always a 
great mixture of alloy ; and he who ostentatiously 
pretends, that the ore in his composition is per« 
fepUy pure, is in danger of being considered as an 
impostor. The very pretension to so much pMfity 
is itself a particle of dros^, and a proof of a base 
mixture. 

het not the author^ on one hand, assume the ap« 
pearance of unattainable excellence ; and let not the 
reader, on the other, expect or demand it. In the 
present infirmity of human nature, it is sufficient 
that good is intended and produced; though the 
motive is not entirely fre^ from vanity or self in- 
terest. 

I think it would be prudent, if authors would 
cease to declare, that their publications are entirely 
the effect of a regard for mankind, without any wish 
for distinction or emolument. Such a profession, as 
it is not rendered probable by uniform experience 
of human nature in its most perfect state, conduces 
to diminish the credit of an author, instead of ad- 
vancing it, and therefore causes his book to have 
less influence on those whom it was intended to be- 
nefit. It savours of empiricism. The discerning 
part of mankinii always expect and make allowances 
for some degree of self-love in every act of social 
beneficence. 

Many, however, are inclined to expect from au- 
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thors, that perfection which they see recommended 
in their books, and are disgusted and disappointed 
at bdiolding in them the common frailties and infir- 
mities of human nature \ But if you expect the 
moralist to be uniformly as good as the morals he 
describes or reconimends in his writings, then expect 
your physician to be always m heaUhi or at least 
always able to cure his own disorders. 

* QMohugvisque phUasaphoruni iiwenUur gvi disapUnam non 
oitentaHfmem suatcietUuBf ted legeni vUaputet / Cic, 

How few philoBophere are there who do not i^ther make a 
paiade of their learned igrBtenu^ Ihaii suffer them to be th^ 
guides of their condaot ! 
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Evening XIII. 

On the absurd Affectation of Misery, 

The vanity of man may justly be tenned a Proteui, 
In the endeavour to obtain distinction^ not only hap* 
piness but even misery is sometimes affected and 
even incurred. 

I believe it is considered by many as honourable to 
possess a degree of that sensibility which is too deli* 
cate to bear the common aspenties of human life ; 
and there is a style of complaint which is thought 
pretty, and a sort of woe which has been indulged not 
only as a luxury but as an occasion of pride. If I 
might borrow a term from criticism for the use of 
ethics, I would denominate the querulous affectation 
of misery, the elegiac stvle of life. The plaintive tone 
of elegiac language, and the soft tinge of melancholy, 
without any real cause^ are very similar to the con- 
versation and sentiments of those numerous com- 
plainers who have adopted the querulous style, be- 
cause they considered it as extremely graceful. 

I reverence the sorrows of the truly unhappy. 
Their tears are sacred. But those who affect a 8en«> 
sibility which they do not possess, and act a woe which 
they never felt, are to be considered as ridiculous and 
reprehensible, because they make a mock of human 
misery, and sport with that compassion which ought 
never to be abused, and which was designed for the 
comfort of unfeigned affliction. 

I respect the character of Mr. Grav, as that of a 
man of remarkable virtue, learning, and genius united. 
But he was melancholy without apparent reason: 
and, I apprehend, not entirely free from the wish to 
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be considered as a man endowed with feelings un- 
known to the rest of his race. Every man of ge- 
nius certainly has acute feelings ; but those feelings 
will lead them to high enjoyments, and will make life 
more pleasurable tiiaa painful, if he will but sub- 
mit to the guidance of his reason, and keep himself 
free from the affectation of singular misery. Pride, 
and an insatiable desire of praise, will indeed oflen 
cause, in the votaries of fame, pangs unknown to 
others, which cannot be reasonably indulged. 

Many p6ets, professedly elegiac, have pretended 
to uncommon wretchedness ; but they deceived no 
sensible reader, since it was evident that their inisery 
vas no less fictitious than their mythology. 

The aficctation of woe is chiefly among the softer 

sex, in whom it is sometimes supposed to have been 

amiable. Pity, it has been said, is nearly related to 

love. But the pity must be sincere. Affected woe 

will only excite affected pity, which is closely allied 

toapassion very ditterent from love. Beauty m tears, 

while those tears are believed to be natural, must 

powerfully call for the protection of every man not 

destitute of generosity; but if the call is found to 

have been frequently made without sufficient reason, 

though it may cause the attention of false and selfish 

I jrallantry, it will not raise the sympathetic esteem of 

[ the estimable. She who wishes for such esteem, will 

I bo prudent in divesting herselfofevery kind of aSec* 

^ tation. 

I am sorry to see a taste prevail for novels which 
exhibit unnatural pictures of misery, and diffuse a 
love of the woeful. Tlie novel entitled Werter is of 
1 a bad tendency, and cannot have failed to have given 
the falsely dehcale, the over refined, and the idolizers 
of themselves, additional encouragement in the a^c> 
tation of misery. ~ 
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Mournful elegies, tiight thoughts, and contempla* 
tions on gloomy subjects, have a tendency to dimise 
ft shade over the imagination, which causes, in many, 
a misery no less real than actual suffering ; and they 
countenance more in seeking the gratification of a 
perverse vanity by pretending to sin^ar wretched- 
ness. There is certainly a great portion of evil in the 
world, real and unavoidable, ana it seems a peculiar 
degree of folly to increase it by affectation. Afecta- 
tion will increase it ; for we become in time the cha- 
racters which we have habitually assumed. In this 
country, where l)ie inhabitants are naturally inclined 
to a dejection of spirits, it is particularly wrong to in- 
dulge the imagination in giving a somorous and dis- 
maicblour to every thing around it. It is greatly in 
our power to make the horizon of our mind dark and 
cloudy, or serene as the blue aetlier, and beautiful as 
the .vafiep^ted tints of a western sky in a fine sum- 
mer eve!m]%, 

Itis a question in philosoph3r, Anquicmtidrecipitur^ 
redpiatur ad modum recipientis f Whetner whatever 
is received (or perceived, as it suits the present subject 
better) be perceived according to the percipient's 
mode, or powers, or degree of perception? and I think 
it may be often answered, when applied to morals, in 
the affirmative. There is absolute good in life, and ab- 
solute evi!; but they both may be in a great degree 
transformed by the manner in which they are viewed 
and possessed. A sour disposition, operating like a 
chemical acid, will turn the sweetest cup into an unpa- 
latable beverage ; as a contented, placid, meek, and 
gentle mind, infusing sweetness into the bitterest 
draught, will cause the most nauseous medicine to be 
swallowed with complacence. 

To enjoy, and to oe cheerful, are duties. << To en- 
joy," says Mr. Pope, " is to obey." And though it 
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18 natural, and often unavoidable, to complain in afflic- 
tion ; yet to murmur, repine> and take a pleasure in 
complaining, while we have many reasons to rejoice, 
is irrational and ungrateful. 

The sect of whiners, or grumblers (for it deserves 
to be stigmatized by no very honourable name), fur- 
nishes a very proper subject for ridicule. It is fruit« 
less to argue deeply, or very seriously, witli folly and 
vanity. lou will either not be understood by them, 
or not regarded ; but a laugh against them is like an 
instrument which touches to the quick, amputates 
the excrescence, or pulls it up by the roots. 

Real misery will, I hope, always meet with S3rm. 
pathy. Nature has taken care that it should touch 
our reelings, in order to extort relief, if possible. But 
the affectation of it, whether in books, in life, or in 
conversation, must find a different treatment^ that it 
may be discountenanced. 

Great caution, however, should be always used, not 
to mistake real for affected misery. It is better that 
many pretenders to woe should be treated with super- 
fluous sympathy and unnecessary attention, than that 
one real sufferer should be disregarded. 
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Evening XIV, 
On the Destruction of ancient Mansion Houses, 

'tis not without concern, that men of taste and 
feflection behold the noble mansion houses of our 
Ibre&thers either utterly forsaken and fallen into 
mins, or meanly sold under the hammer, for the price 
of the dismembered materials. Where the hospitable 
lieartii once blazed, and the turret bell sounded 
dieerfully at noon, the owl now screams, the eft and 
the toad crawl unmolested, nettles and briars luxu- 
riantly vegetate, and not one stone is lefl upon 
motlier to tell that here dwelt charity, heroism, and 
magnificence. 

Aa I was wandering over the site of an ancient 
Baron's castle, the very rubbbh of which had been 
told to pay a debt of honour contracted at a choco- 
bte-house in St. James*s-street, methought I saw 
€meof its ancient inhabitants arising from the ground, 
snd venting his feelings in the following soliloquy :»- 

^'Accursed luitury, and false refinement 1 To you I 
must attribute the demolition of a pile which at once 
did honour to a race of worthies, and embellished 
the face of the country. It was built in a style of ar- 
chitecture characteristic of its inhabitants, bold, solid, 
substantia], and magnificent. Its gates opened to 
all the neighbouring gentry and yeomanry ; and the 
thrashold was worn with the feet of the poor. 

'< Here stood the chapel. Thoujjh superstition 
sometimes deformed the altar, yet piety and charity 
made atonement for her errors. Hypocrisy and in- 
fidelity, affrighted at the lustre of their awful foniiS, 
never approached the place. It afforded solace to 
age, wisdom to the young, relief to the afflicted^ and 
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plEtasiire nnd imprnvetaeiit to all the illustrious family 
and to all the neighbours. But, alag ! during fifty 
years previous to the slone-mason's purchase of the 
marble pavement, it wns used as a dog-kennel; it 

s denied with every abomination ; amVnow the 
very site of it is overgrown with hemlock and dead- 
ly Dight-sbadc. 

"Yonder was a room devoted to the purposes ofa 
dispensary. Theart of medicine was but indifferent- 
ly understood ; but wliat it could do, it did with a 
bounty and benevolence that reflected honour on hu- 
man nature. Ladies, high in rank and fashion, con- 
descended to administer the salutary potion with their 
own hands, and to pour oil into the wounds of 
the traveller, and the poor destitute who had none to 
Iidphim. Food, clothing, and instruction completed 
tile beneficence of the pious matron ; who appeared 
with a dignity, in these humble offices, the loss of 
which, no titles, no finery, no studied graces, no fa- 
Bhionable airs of giandeur, can compensate. I 
know it is common to say, that such bounty is no 
longer necessary, since the legal inslitutions of 
parochial relief have interposed. But what is the 
cold assistance, the compelled charity of an up- 
start and rigid officer, to the kind and voluntary re- 
lief afforded by the rich and great, actually and 
personally applying balm to the afflicted? What is 
the attendance of a hireling nui-se, to the affection of 
a mother? The bounty and beneficence which is now 
censured and ridiculed, arose from Christian princi- 
ples, and did more to promote them, than all the con- 
troversial divinity of all the divines united. 

" On that ample area rose the spacious and lofty re- 
■fectory. The first view of it struck the mind with 
ideas of grandeur and nobility, which the modern sa- 
loon, with all its elegance, cannot emulate. Tlie 
oaken tables weie laden with plentiful food; with 
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dwhes solid, natural, wliolesome, unspoiled by the I 
arU of foreiga cookery, whicb, to please a viliated pB> 
late, converts the girts ot'God designed for the suste^ 
nance of man, to a slow but certain poison. A race ' 
of heroes and heroines sat at the upper table ; and 
thehoneetrusticwas cordially welcomed at the lower. 
The species of fine gentlemen, powdered and essen- 
ced, pale and languid, was unknown in those times, . 
wben effeminacy had not reduced the maiily form be- 
low the standard of healthy women. 1 own thcra 
prevailed a bluntness of manners, which, in the pre- 
seot days, would be deemed roughness ; but it was a 
roughness which led to generous acts in war, and ' 
taught a contempt of all mean and unmanly indulf 
gence in peace. I will not deny that the polish of 
the present times is laudable ; but it is oflen carried 
lo excess ; and let it be remembered, that the file 
may be used till the substance it was to adorn is 
rendered too thin and weak to retain any value. 
Truth and sincerity, the best embellishment of a man, 
are oflcn lost in tne retinements of the highly finish- 
ed gentlemen of modem courts, fiut it is the pro- 
vince of art to improve and adorn, not to extinguish 
nature. 

" The hospitality which prevailed in that Gotliic 
ballissaid to have encouraged gluttony and drunkeu- 
nesB. But, let it be consid-cred that the food was 

Elain, though plentiful ; the beverage homely, though 
ighly relished by the unspoiled palate. And let 
actual observation determine, whether gluttony, ad- | 
«anced to its highest degree by art ; and drunkenness 
inflamed by exquisite wines and distillalion, do not 
disgrace the selfish orgies of the modern feast. In 
the old limes, the middle and the lowest orders 
were permitted freely to partake tlie great man's ban- 
quet. Il contribulciX at once to thtir necessities and ■ 
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their enjoTmcnt. But at the table of modem luxury^ 
the superfluous viands are usually open only to those 
who are already satiated with dainties, and know do 
appetite but tliat which high seasoning provokes. 
Ihere remains all the intemperance, without the ge- 
nerosity, of our grandairea ; all the vices of riot, with- 
out the virtues of charity to cover them. 

" But allowing all that can be claimed by oiodent 
refinement, and I own that, in many things, it is to be 
preferred to the rudeness and grosscess of less civili- 
zed times ; yet I must bear my testimony against the 
prevailing practice of detnotishing the noble edifices 
which the worthies of past times erected with a 
Gplendour equal to their munificence. 1 caniiDt 
bear to see the land desolated by mean avarioe. I 
cannot bear to see the mansion of old bountiful fa- 
milies forsaken for the petty villa fit only for a retired 
trader. Taste, as well as manly virtue, suffer by such 
littleness when it appears in men, who are raised to 
distinction by the merits of those ancestors whom 
they despise." He was proceeding, when he was 
interrupted by the arrival of a smart young man, the 
lord of the land, with a paletace and meagre form, 
who sat lolling in his vis-a-vis with a hackneyed cour. 
tezan, drawn by four cropt greys, and driven rapidly 
over the site of the ancient castle. The venerable 
_ progenitor lifted up his hands and eyes with silent 
indignation, and then vanished in desi 
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Evening XV. 

On Ae Desire of Distinction by living beyond an 

Income. 

FknLoaoPHXBs have often compared individuals of 
tbe huraan race to the various antroals of the irra- 
tional creation. Some are said to resemble foxes, 
•omelKigs^ and others asses; and the resemblance 
has been supposed to be so great as to contribute 
■omethiog to the support of the Pythagorean Me- 
tempsydKNib. I believe the philosophers would no^ 
Inve erred, if^ while they were reciting resemblances, 
tbey bad said, that a great part of mankind are like 
the peacock, which appears to take its greatest plea- 
ave, and to place its chief ^ood, in tne display of 
te feierj. As to the transmigration of souls, some 
ittve tfiought that so great an attention to the gaudy 
appearance of the b^y, argues something in these 
ipersons against the existence of the soul at all ; so 
that I do not pretend to corroborate, from the cir- 
ctmifltance of their likeness to the bird of Juno, the 
whinuical doctrine of ok[ Pythagoras. 

To make a fi^re, to the utmost extent of their 
wtSLiVj, is the ultimate scope of many ; as to expand 
the plumage of its tail in all its pride is the supreme 
Uissof the peacock ; whose internal qualities, and real 
Talue (which, by the way, are in that respect like 
those of the vain votaries of fashion), by no means 
correspond with the ostentatious appearance of the 
plumage. 

As the desire of distinction is natural, so the wish 
to make a figure, even in externals, while it is li- 
mited by right reason, and urges not to the violation 

I 3 
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of prudeacG and justice, is innocent at least, though 
ecarcdy laudable. But it iB found in this age ta lead 
to an expensive made of living, and to the afiectatioa 
ofasplendourgreatly above what the rank of the par- 
ties requires, and their fortunes con support. 

The house must be larger, the servants more nu- 
mcrouE, the table more luxurious, and the equipage 
Inore splendid, than either a sense of decorum, or a 

{irudectlal regard to the permanent interest of tlie 
iiinily, can adroit. And what is the inducement? 
The hope of being received into company which as- 
sumes iJie envied title of people of fashion. The 
Spirants at this honour are indeed sometimes re- 
ceived ; but if it is suspected that they make a show 
without much substance to support it, they are com- 
monly held in low esteem ; and the subterfuges they 
are obliged to use to conceal their inferiority, render 
the state, which, atler much difficulty, they have ob- 
tained, truly uneasy. They indeed enjoy, in fancy, 
the pleasure of gratified pride, and are too rapidly 
whirled in the circle which they have chosen, to find 
leisure for reflection. But this is a state which no 
rational creature, who possesses the faculty of which 
he boasts as his noblest distinction, can deem desir- 
able. And yet, for the sake of this distinction, what 
eacrifices are made ! Health, peace, and the plenty 
of a competency, are the usual price of the dcar- 
hought purchase. Neither do these osteotatious 
people enjoy themselves sincerely ; for they are con- 
scious of imprudence and injustice ; and however 
tliey may attempt to stifle the voice of reason, they 
will sometimes be compelled to hear it; if not at the 
assembly and masquerade, yet on their pillows, and 
in their chamber, when, after ail their eflorts to es- 
cape, they are under an unavoidable ncccKsity ofC( 
muniiigwith themselves, and of being atill. 
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The creditors and the children of the numerous 
tribes who live above their rank and fortune, experi- 
BKotally feel and deplore that mj representation is 
no fiction. Creditors wait so long for payment as to 
lose their jprofit in the interest^ and oftc^ rejoice if 
th^j receive ten shillings in the place of twenty* 
Many of them have been reduced to be^ary by sup- 
plying the vain with the necessaries of life ; for it so 
|ii4)pens, that those who supply superfluities, are 
often paid with ostentatious libendity and alacrity ; 
vhUe he who sells bread, meat, and raiment, is 
obliged to take out a commission of bankrupt, or sue 
in vain for his just due by a tedious and vexatious 
pi-ocess of the law. 

The children o€ amhiiicms paupers * suffer cruelly. 
They are introduced into a walx of life which they 
inust relinquish for ever on the departure of their 
parents. Tlie money that should have been kept as 
a reservoir to supply their wants during life, in ad- 
versity, and in old age, has flowed in profusion to 
furnish superfluities in the season of health and 
youth. Their sentiments, habits, pleasures, and 
prospects, are all in high life ; yet their fortunes 
are siich as must detain them in a state of depen- 
dence, if not of servitude. But supposing enough 
left to enable a large family to live in competent 
jplenty; yet, as they have been used to ostentation 
knd luxury, that plenty which would otherwise have 
ailbrded comfort, and been considered as a blessing, 
is viewed in the light of penury and meanness ; and 
that middle station, in which they were born, and 
might have enjoyed as much happiness as belongs to 

• Hie vwimus ambUiosd paupcrlaie omnes, Juv. 

Though poor yet proud — wc vie 
With others in— ^uabitious poverty. 
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human nnture, is deplored by ihem as a fallen state. 
Consequently, instead of feeling and displaying a 
cheerful and contented gratitude, they murmur and 
repine throughout their lives, at their unfortunate 
degradation. 

I knew a family, the father of which had an old 
paternal estate ot five hundred a year. There were 
five children to enjoy it with him while he lived, and 
to inherit it when he should die. But his lady was 
of opinion that he would serve bis family most, by 
introducing them into company and life, and forming 
valuable connexions. The truth was, she loved a 
gay and dissipated scene, and was but too successful 
in persuading her husl)and to adopt her plan. A 
style and mode of living were immediately engaged 
in, which would require, on the most moderate com- 
putation, one thousand a-year. There was no mode 
of increasing the income, the father having no pro- 
fession, and being above trade. The whole time and 
attention of the family was devoted to dress, fashion- 
able diversions, and visiting a circle of neighbours, 
some of whom were East India nabobs, baronets, 
and lords. The consequence was unavoidable. On 
tlie death of their parents, the children found tliat 
every loot of land, and all the goods and chattels, 
belonged to importunate creditors, who, after having 
sustained a heavy l^s, eagerly seized all tlie re- 
mainder of property ; so that they saw themselves, 
literally, not worth a single shilling. They might, 
with much reason, be unhappy in their situation, as 
their hopes and prospects had once been so elevated ; 
but their misery was muclt increased b^ their inabi- 
I lity to render tnemselves useful in society, and to 
[ compensate the unkinilness of tlieir fortune by per- 
sonal exertion ; fur thuy really had learned nothing 
but the arts of dress, and the cxpcDiiive modes of 
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fitthionable life* Two of the sons were sent to the 
East Indies by the interest of a compassionate neigh- 
bour; one took to the high- way, and, after a narrow 
escape, was obliged to transport himself into Africa: 
the daughters went into service, but, being above it, 
were discarded with insults ; till, sick of attempting 
in vain, one died of disappointment, and the other 
soaght dishonest bread in the misery of prostitution^ 
So ended the q^ilendour, the luxury, the pride of a 
lamily, which, if it could have been contented with 
the comforts of a most valuable competency, might 
lit. this time have been flourishing in reputation, 
plenty, and prosperity. Many similar cases occur, 
iiHiere the misery of innocent children has been 
caused by thoTanity of unthinking parents, led astray 
by the ignis Jatuus of vanity, apmg the manners of 
high and fashionable life. 

' But what ? is there no such thing as solid comfort 
with a moderate fortune, and in the middle state ? 
Must we for ever labour to leave the rank in which 
Providence has placed us, in order to relish our ex- 
istence? Must we be guilty of injustice and cruelty, 
in order to be happy r Believe it not. Things are 
hot so constituted. But the votaries of vanity, 
though they may possess a good share of natural un- 
derstanding, are usually furnished but slenderly with 
philosophy and religion. Tliey know not how to 
fchoose for themselves the chief good ; but, blindly 
following the multitude, suffer themselves to be led, 
in the journey of life, bv the false light of a vapour, 
rather than by the certain guidance of the polar star, 
or the magnetic needle* 

I wish f could induce them to consider duly the 
nature and value of solid comfort. But we do 
consider it^ say they ; we consider what pleases our* 
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Eclves, and wc pursue it with constancy. Arc you 
convinced, I ask in return, that what you pursue 
affords you pleasure? Is it not true, on t lie contrary » 
that you live rather to please others than yourselves? 
You certainly live in the eyes of others ; of others, 
as vain and proud ofexteraals and of triBes as your- 
selves; and in their applause, or admiration, you 
place your felicity. So long as you can display the 
tinsel appearance of gaiety and ease, you patiently 
Rubmit to the real and total want of the substance. 
I urge you then again, to pursue solid comforts, and 
relinquish vanity. You ask me to describe what I 
mean by solid comforts. It is easy to conceive them ; 
but as you desire it, I will attempt the obvious enu- 
meration, and then leave you to your own dispas- 
Bionate and unprejudiced reflections. 

Solid comforts may be copiously derived A'om the 
following sources: a quiet conscience;healthi liberty; 
one's time one's oivo, or, if not, usefully, innocently, 
and moderately employed by others ; a freedom from 
inordinate passions of all kinds ; a habit of living 
withiu one's income, and of saving something for 
extraordinary occasions ; an ability, arising from ra- 
tional ccconomy, tu defray all necessary and expe- 
dient expenses ; a habit of good humour, and apti- 
tude to be pleased rather than offended ; a prepa. 
ration for adversity; love of one's family; sincerity 
to frieods, benevolence to mankind, and piety to 
God. 

Compare this state, and these dispositions, with 
those of alTected people of fashion, embarrassed in 
circumstances, dbtresscd by vain cares, tossed about 
by various passions and vain fancies, without any 
anclior to keep their frail bark from the violence of 
B^^^ every gust. But it ii not necessary to dilate oa^^^ 
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comparison ; let the hearts of the deluded votaries 
of vanity, decide upon it in the silence of the night 
season* when they.recfine on their pillows, when the 
b^ila of the asseinU j are extinguished, and the rat- 
t|bp|^ .i£ carriages Is heard no more. 
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Evening XVL 

On the Retirement of Tradesmen and Persons long 
used to Business and Action t to rural Life ana 
the Employments of Agriculture* 

The pleasures of rural life form one of the common, 
places of the poets, and they have adorned it with 
the richest colours of fanciful description. He 
who believes their representations, will deem nothing 
more conducive to his happiness, than to fly to the 
remotest wilds, to forests dark with shade, to rivulets 
gliding over pebbles, to plains clothed with verdure, 
covered with flocks, and resounding with the shep- 
herd's pipe. That pastoral poets should indulge in 
such luxuriant descriptions, is not wonderful : but 
even Horace, a man of the world and the poet of 
common sense, has, in some passages, yielded to the 
delusion, and endeavoured to extend it. 

The employments of agriculture, and the life of 
the husbandman, have been also described by the 
poets, to use the language of Addison on another 
occasion, as 

Profuse of bli&s and pregnant with delight. 

Under these two prepossessions, the one in favour 
of rural felicity, and the other of the joys of farm- 
ing; the man of business in town, whether profes- 
sional or commercial, has toiled for gain, with the 
hope of retiring into the country in middle or de- 
clining life ; which he indulges with no less ardour, 
than if he were going into Elysium on the day of his 
long-wished-for retreat from Cheapside. 
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But the blaze which imagination kindled has been 
extinguished on approaching it ; the vision of hap- 
piness has vanished like a dream^ on hastening to its 
actual enjoyment. 

• It is natural to inquire into the cause of the dis- 
appointment. Rural delights are certainly great; 
though exaggerated by the poets' fancy. Rursd em- 
ployments are certainly natural,amusing, and healthy; 
though extolled too highly, when represented as 
furnishing delight unalloyed with vexation. 

Persons who retire to rural life raise their expec- 
tations too high above the pitch which human en- 
joyments are ever found to attain. A golden age, 
when the earth brought forth her fruits with spon- 
Uineous exuberance, must be revived to satisfy the 
ideas of felicity which they have connected with the 
operations of agriculture. 

Success in farming, and without success there can 
be no pleasure in it, depends on the labours of those 
who are commonly unwilling to labour hard for a 
gentleman, or man of fortune, and who, imder the 
appearance of rustic simplicity, conceal a low cun- 
ning scarcely compatible with honesty. The defec- 
tive work, the exorbitant demands, the discontented 
dispositions of these persons, soon give a very dif- 
ferent idea of rural swains, hinds, and shepherds, 
than was^ received from the poets. These alone are 
able to convince a man of his error, who retires to a 
farm as to an occupation of uninterrupted tranquil- 
lity. Though his circumstances should be such as 
cannot be affected by their injurious treatment, yet 
his temper will probably be tried by their perverse 
behaviour. He may not be deeply wounded ; but 
his ease will he effectually destroyed for a time> 
though he should be only scratched by a bramblcx 
or pricked by a thorn. 

vdL. I. K 
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rnclement weather and unravourable Eeasons, c 
bijiiiig with improper management, render tiie pro- 
duce of the farm, after great expense aitd no little 
Bolicitude, scanty and ill-conditioned. The object, 
in a lucrative view, is perhaps inconsiderable ; but 
disappointment even in trifles, when the lieart is Ect 
upon them, is bitter. Thorns and briura, tliistles 
and nettles, are the crop where wheat was cultivated, 
or where fiss and grapes were expected. Instead of 
seeing lands laughing with corn, the disappointed 
gentlemBn-fanner liangs, in a pensive posture, over 
tiie gate of the field, that smiles, as it were id 
mockery, with the red poppy, the blue bugloss, the 
yellow charlock, the white bear-bind, the silky mal- 
low, and the feather- topped dandelion. 

If he has purchased a litlte manor, the poacher 
plagues him witli his wires, and the unqualified 
sportsman liarasseB him witli trespasses. Every hare, 

Eirtridge, and pheasant, that he sees dispatched to 
ondon, he believes to be stolen from himself. 
Neither night nor day can be spent in perfect secu- 
rity. His money he can lock up in his chest, but 
partridges have wings, hares are fleet, and poachers 
subtle and indefatigable. The carp and tench are 
stolen from his ponds. School-boys and idle neigh- 
bours ensnare his trout, and troll for his pike, with- 
out his permission. All these things render what 
amuses and profits others, a mortification to ttie 



If he delights in a garden, there also vexation will 
spring up among the clioicest fruits and flowers. 
See yonder wall most beautifully covered with 
peaches, tliat blush like the cheeks of Hebe or Ma- 
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lit* Hehas choien the trees with the nioesi judge* 
nent, trained them with incessant care» wad now 
tbey are ripe ; and to-morrow the finest shall be 
Gulledy for it is Maria's birth-da|r. To-morrow's sun 
arises, sv>d, lo! the wall is stnpped. Some cairi^ 
at the midnigfat hour, plucked tnem all with unre* 
le^ng handt and by this time they are safely lodged 
in Covent Garden market* 

He d^^ted in poultry. He fed the chickens 
and docklmgs with his own hand* He chose the 
moat beautiful in plumage, the largest in sixC) the 
finest for die table* But the soldiers quartered in 
the neighbourhood, and that varlet Reynard, havo 
stolen &em ally but a few that were shut up in a 
coop to be fatt^Kd for New year's day. Tliesc, how* 
ever, he preserves; but upon computing the ex* 
pense» he finds that he might havo bought them 
mudi &tt^ and finer of farmer Hodge at half the 
expense* 

tie fiittens his own hogs, and every bit of pork 
stands him in double the money he could buy it for 
at the butcher's* He keeps a dairv ; but the cows 
die with dis^ue, the calves are still-born, the butter 
rancid for want of care, and the milk sour. Hodgo 
would supply his table with every article, cent, per 
cent* cheaper than he can make it at home, without 
trouble, or the hazard of a bad commodity. 

Fortunately for the crows and the dogs, ho keeps a 
little fiock of sheep, with the prettiest musical bells 
ever heard in the country* But for want of skill snd 
care in the manaeement, half of them die of tho 
rot, or are worried by the mastiff to death. Tliose 
which he kills, furnish his table with an inferior mut* 
ton as dear as venison. 

He brews his own beer, presses his own cider, and 
bakes his own bread ; but three times out of four tho 

k2 
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beer has an ill taste^ through want of skill and clean« 
liness of the casks ; the cider is vapid ; and the bread, 
luckily for the piss, heavy. 

Add to this and a thousand other mortifications of 
a similar kind, that the comforts of. neighbourhood 
are oflen destroyed by causes which appear trivial, 
but are very momentous in a village. The squire 
rides over his seed in hunting, breaks down his paintr 
ed Chinese palesy and saws off the first rail of his 
seven-barred gate, which he had caused to be made^ 
with great taste, by a London carpenter. The clergy- 
man demands tithes of his sheep, pigs, poultry^ eggs, 
and milk ; and as he is determined to resist extor- 
tion, he goes to law for five shillings, and is cast with 
costs that amount to a hundred pounds. No neigh- 
bourly intercourse can continue. So far from a 
comfortable reciprocation of good offices, that scarce- 
ly common civiUty is observed. Not even a bow at 
church, or the common salutation of a " How do you 
do ?" when the parties meet by the casualties of the 
day. Rural sociality is often bound by cobweb bands« 

Thus uncomfortable, he is ready to exclaim with 
sighs. 

Vita me redde priori, Hoa. 

O ! . make me what I was before, 

and looks back with regret on the ease, plenty, 
liberty, and society, of the city which he once de- 
tested. 

But I do not mean that a conclusion should be 
drawn, that the country and rural employments are 
not able to furnish much pleasure. My wish is, to 
convince persons who retire into the country late 
in life, for ease only *, that they must not raise their 

* --ut in otia tiUa reeedant, Ho». 

To find a safe recess. 
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expectations of rural happing too high; andthat, 
in pursuit of ease, they oiiifht.not to engage in 
finning to any great extent, because it is an em- 
l^oyment full of anxiety and care{ fliMl^ect to much 
disiqppointmentj and as little adap^' to procure 
ease, as the commerce of tlie busy trad^iy the em« 
ployments of the statesman, the lawyer/ dr the phy. 
aician. He who wishes, on retirement, to ^rfjoy.all 
the tranquillity which the country can afford!^)idpI4 
father be a spectator than a sharer in the empW-. 
ments of agriculture ; and be satisfied with inhaling 
the sweet air, and viewing the delightful scenes of. 
the country, without troubling himself, unless he is 
drilled in husbandry, to raise and produce diose ne- 
«:e8sary commodities of life, which he may purchase 
at the market pbeaper and better without any an- 
xiety. 



k3 
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.•••Evening XVIT. 
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On XenophqhV 'Memoirs of Socrates, and the Inferi' 
oriii^^lf Translations to the OrigincUs, 

A SERSON who should walk about the streets of a 

^greaf'clty like Athens or London, and give his^pi- 

; JfglbA on all subjects to those whom he might happen 

* to' meet, would be thought, in the present age, a ri<- 

\-**diculous enthusiast, or a pitiable madman. Yet it is 

' certain, that he whom the world has long revered, as 

the wisest of mortals, dispensed his advice in this 

manner, and was, while alive, the object of env^ 

rather than of contempt, as he has been, since his 

deaths of admiration. . . 

Socrates committed not the philosophy which he 

thus disseminated, to writing ; and the world would 

have been deprived of the inestimable treasure, if his 

grateful scholars, Xenophon and Plato, had not pre« 

served it. 

Xenophon*s Memorabilia or Memoirs of him abound 
with a most admirable morality ; yet I hope the ad- 
mirers of ancient wisdom will pardon me, when I pre^ 
sume to say, that many of the conversations are te- 
diously protracted, and that the great Socrates, in 
the abundance of his good humour, triHes egregiously. 
It is however equitable to suppose that, to insinuate 
his important advice with success, it was necessary 
to avoid alarming the minds of his hearers, and that 
the beginning of his conversations should have an air 
of alluring levity. This levity was probably in unison 
with the minds of those careless passengers whom he 
addressed. It drew their attention. They would 
have shut their ears against every thing which he had 
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to offer, if he had begun by professing a. design to 
reclaim them from vice and folly, in a formal and 
severe harangue. They would have hastened from 
him, and turned his attempts to ridicule. But his 
jocularity detained them, and his good sense, in the 
conclusion, pointed out their errors, and taught 
them the expediency of a reformation. Yet though 
this may apologize for levity and trifling, in the actual 
conversations of the living Socrates, it cannot render 
them entirely agreeable to a judicious reader of mo- 
dern times, for whom the artifice is not necessary. 
- I read Xenophon's Memorabilia in Greek, wnile 
at school, and I was delighted with them I read 
them aflerwards in an English translation, and I found 
them in many places tedious and insipid. The trans* 
lation was apparently performed with sufficient fide- 
lity ; but it did not affect or strike with any peculiar 
force. I have experienced effects exactly similar to 
this, in the perusal of other books in the most cele- 
brated translations. To what shall I attribute them ? 
Are there such charms in the Greek language, as 
are able to give a value to sentiments which of themr 
selves have no recommendation? Certainly not: 
but there is a conciseness, and, at the same time, a 
force and comprehension of expression in the Greek 
language, besides its harmony, which, 1 think, the 
English cannot equal. On the mindof a reader, who 
completely understands the language of a Greek 
author, the ideas are impressed with more vivacity 
and perspicuity by the original, than by any trans., 
lation into modem languages. The ancient Greek 
authors, it is acknowledged, paid great attention to 
the art of composition, to the choice and arrange- 
ment of words, and to the structure of periods ; so as 
to conimunicate the idea, or raise the sentiment in-i 
tended, with peculiar force and precision* Xenophoa 
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is known to Iiavc been one of the most successful 
cultivators of the art of composition ; and it cannot 
be supposed, that all who have undertaken to trans- 
late his works, though they might understand the 
matter, could have equalled liim in style and expres- 
sion, for whicli his country and himself were re- 
markably celebrated. To represent Iiinn adequately, 
they must have possessed a style in English equal to 
his style in Greek. 

The pleasure which a^reader feels in the perusal 
of a Greek author, has been attributed to the pride 
of conscious superiority, over those who are not able 
to unlock the treasures of which he keeps a key. 
This opinion has owed its origin to the poor appear- 
ance which some of the most celebrated authors of 
antiquity have made, when presented to the pub- 
lic in the dress of a modern language. 1'be En- 
glish reader has read translations of the classics, 
without being able to discover any excellence ade- 
quate to the universal reputation of the authors. 
The translator, though he comprehended his author, 
' and was lalthful as to the meaning, was perhaps a 
poor writer, unable to communicate, properly, the 
thoughts which he conceived witli a sulJGcient degree 
of accuracy. The blame unjustly fell on the original 
author, and on his admirers. He was supposed to 
have written poorly ; and they, to have admired him 
only from motives of pride and pedantical aliectatioD, 
Some, whose ignorance prevented them from de- 
ciding fairly, rejoiced to see that ancient learDiiw, 
which they possessed not, despised; and eagerfy 
joined in attributing to arrogance and pedantry, all 
praise of Greek and Latin, to wliich they were in- 
( veleraie enemies, as well as perfect strangers. Thus 
Greek and Latin studies I't-ll iiilu disrepute. 

13u[ the supposition that tliu plea>iurc which men 
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ieei in reading authors in the ancient languages^ 
ari^s solely, or chiefly, from the pride of possessing 
a skill in those languages, is too unreasonable to be 
generally admitted. Of the many thousand admirers 
of the ancients, who, in every part of their conduct 
and studies, displayed great judgement and love of 
truth, must we suppose the greater part, either de- 
ceived in the estimate of the authors whom they read, 
or actuated by pride, and mistaking the self- com- 
placency of conscious llearning and ability, for the 
pleasure naturally arising from the study of a fine 
author ? Why is not a man, who understands Welsh» 
German, Dutch, or any other language not remark- 
able for literary productions, as much inclined to 
extol the writers in those languages, as the reader 
of Gk-eek and Latin, if the motive for praise consists 
only in possessing a knowledge of a language un- 
known to the majority of his countrymen or compa* 
nions? ^ 

In accounting for the great esteem in which the 
Greek and Latin authors are held, much must be 
attributed to the languages solely, exclusively of 
thought, doctrine, or metnod. Many mere English 
readers, who are but poorly qualified to give an opi- 
nion on the subject, will impute it to pedantry, when 
I say that those languages possess inherent beauties, 
and an aptitude for elegant and expressive compo- 
sition, to which the best among modern languages 
can make no just pretension. Till, therefore, an an- 
cient Greek author can be translated into a language 
equal to his own, it will be unjust and unreasonable 
to form a final judgement of him from the best trans- 
lation. It is better to read a good author in a trans- 
lation, than not to read him at all. I only contend 
against the injustice pf condemning original authors 
in consequence of the unavoidable imperfections 
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of all translations into the modern languages of £u« 
rope. 

. But, to return to Xenophon's Memorabiliay with 
the consideration of which I began this paper., It 
has been usual, among the adnurers of Socr^tic rao« 
rality, to compare it with the evangelical. I am 
ready to acknowledge the great excellence of it ; 
but I see clearly, that it is no more to be compared 
to the Gospel, than the river Nile to the Pacific 
Ocean. It seems not to flow from the heart, and it 
cannot reach its recesses. It knows little of univerr 
sal charity. It taught not the golden rule of doing 
to others as we wish they should do unto us. 
- I cannot, however, avoid recommending the Sor 
craticcB Charkey or the fine £tbic8 of Socrates, as 
preserved by Xenophon and Plato, to every student 
who is designed for the sacred profession. He will 
there find a store of fine .observations, maxims, and 
precepts, which he may recommend with a,uthority 
and success to his people^ under the sanction, and 
with the improvements, of Christianity*. 

Dt*. Edwards's attempt to discover a system in the 
Memorabilia of Socrates, notwithstanding its inge- 
nuity, seems to be unsuccessful. It resembles the 
ingenious efforts of many critics to reduce Horace's 
Epistle ad Pisones on the art of poetry, to the me- 
thodical regularity of a technical recipe for making 
poems. Some critics, like the old gardeners, have 
no idea of beauty, unless every thing is laid out by 
the line and rule, the level and the square. But 
mathematical precision is not required in moral dis^ 
quisition. 

* SocraUccB Charta qu^ wmjecire ikertum ? Hon. 
Socratic lore with eloquence inspiresr 
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Evening XVIIL 



On a Species of Injustice in private Life, 

•IN A LETTER. 

SIRy 

There is a species of injustice and cruelty in parents 
to their children, which has not, I think, been stig- 
matized with the infamy which it justly deserves. It 
IB not uncommon in fathers, to permit the visits of 
h lov^r to his daughter, till the affections of both 
are engaged, and a clandestine marriage takes place ; 
and then to profess a great dislike to the match, and 
a very warm displeasure, merely to avoid the pay- 
ment of a portion. If the father is asked, why he en- 
couraged the lover at first ; he answers, that he did 
tiot imagine that he visited as a lover, though it was 
evident enough to every one else, and could not^ from 
the attention paid, be unobserved by the father. The 
truth is, that he saw with pleasure the mutual passion, 
and gave every opportunity for its increase, by fur- 
nishing opportunities of intercourse, by studied oc- 
CTasions of absence ; and even knew of the intended 
ihtiarriage, and took care to be from home at the time 
he expected it to be celebrated, lest bv some acci-> 
dent he should be obliged to make the full discovery^ 
which would frustrate his purpose. This disingenuous 
and crafly conduct is often productive of great misery. 
Mr. Marston was a young surgeon of good connex- 
ions, good abilities, good person, and with a compe- 
tent income from a place under Government. Hav- 
ing a prospect' of settling very advantageously in a 
genteel neighbourhood, he thought it proper to seek 
a matrimonial alliance. He visited in the family of a 
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physician of no great practice, who had several very 
accomplished and beautiful daughters, the eldest of 
whom, Eliza, soon attracted his particular attention. 
Jle made no secret of his attachment, but openly 
avowed it, and behaved with all the frankness of an 
honourable lover. He could not but consider the 
father's silence as a tacit consent: but, after the ex- 
piration of two years assiduous and successful court- 
ship, he asked the permission of the father to fix a 
day for the celebration of the nuptials. The father, 
at the mention of it, started back with affected as- 
tonishment, and peremptorily insisted on his discon- 
tinuing to visit at his house. No entreaties could 
avail, and Mr. Marston retired in disconsolate acqui- 
escence. But the links of love were not to be broken. 
The father went a' journey into the North, and the 
lovers seized the opportunity of cementing an union 
by marriage, which they did not doubt would soon 
be sanctioned by the approbation of a parent, who 
could not but have observed the commencetnent and 
increase of their mutual affection. 

The father returned. The young couple wanted 
only his approbation to complete their felicity. They 
waited upon him together, and, in terms of affec- 
tionate duty, solicited his pardon and his blessing. 
He received them with a haughtiness and severity 
which he had never before displayed ; and told tUem, 
on their departure, never more to approach his house, 
for he should give orders to his servants to deny him 
whenever they should come to his door. 

After the lapse of some time, when they expected 
his severity might be mitigated by reflection, they 
applied to him by a letter, expressing their hope, that 
as he had not discouraged Mr. Marston's first visits, 
but suffered a passion to grow under his eye, he would 
rot be implacably angry with them, for a conduct 
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' vTiIdi was the natural consequence of such indul- 
gence. A respectfiit hint was added, that as he 
ngaified an intention to give Jiis daughter a small 
fortune on their marriage, it would now be particu- 
larly acceptable, ae Mr. Marston wanted to take a 
genteel Iiouse and furnish it, without which measure 
It would be difticult, if not impossible, to enter on the 
practice of his profession with a prospect of Euccesa. 

No answer was given to this letter during several 
months t when, on a second remonstrance, a verbal 
message was sent by the father, informing them, 
that as they had followed their own inclinations 
without consulting liim, they must take the conse- 
fjuences, and live upon love if they could, for that 
he should not give thera a single penny before his 
decease. It was added, that they need not apply 
any more ; for this resolution was not the effect of a 
tnomentarv fit of displeasure, but the result of the 
maturest deliberation. 

Mr. Marston, rather than involve himself in debt, 
retired to lodgings in a little village, hoping that 
time would effect a reconciliation, and produce that 
pecuniary assistance, without which he found it iin- 
poEsible to be established. Year alter year elapsed, 
with an increase of family, and a consequent increase 
of expenses. He endeavoured to obtain a little 
country practice ; but though he was much respect- 
ed, the profits of a surgeon only, unconnected with 
the business of an apothecary, added but little to his 
income, and he was obliged to incur debt, which, not- 
withstanding the utmost frugal ity, amounted in time 
to a considerable ium. No assistance came from the 
fether, who loving money above all things, continued 
to accumulate his store with the most miserly par- 
simony. But as the father was old, Mr. Marston 
thought lie could not long be kept from that pur- 
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lion wliicli lie thought liimseireotilled to, and which' 

was indeed now ^come necessary to his family's 

subsistence. Many years had passed in tliia uncom- 

Ibrtable situation, when grief and anxiety, which 

had long preyed on Mr, Marston's bogom, put a 

period to his existence at the nge of thirty-six, and 

! left s widow and eight children, with scarcely enough 

1 to procure the necessaries of the day. The old gen- 

I tieniaa now relented ; but it was too late. He, who 

[ by his abilities in his profession might have raised 

I bis family to ojjulence, was gone for ever ; and hia 

' compsniop, agitated by eveiy feeling which wears 

away a tender frame, soon followed him. Eight 

orphans stood round the grave in which the tenderest 

of parents were both deposited. Every spectator 

was affected with sympathy except the father, wlio, 

while the clergyman performed the office, was railing 

Bt the undertaker in the church-yard, for supplyini; 

a handsomer and more expensive coffin than he had 

ordered. 

The children, whom he would not speal; to, were 
sent to the house of a poor mechanic, with orders to 
clothe them cheaply, and take care of them till they 
were respectively of age to be put out apprentices. 
Destitute of education, and without a true friend to 
uide them, they turned out unfortunately, ran away 
■om their trades, entered in low situaiions into the 
army and oavy, mairied imprudently, or died early of 
intemperance. Tluis a. family became wretched and 
extinct, which, if it had been fostered, as it ought 
, to have been, by the parent, who encouraged the first 
advances of a lover from the mean idea of getting 
[ rid of the expense of a daughter, would have proba- 
bly lived in a respectable and happy condition. 

Wretched avarice I despicable cunning ! which can 
tlius dissolve the closest bands of nature, and produce 
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nuery of the deepest kind, among those whom a 
parent is bound by all that can bind the human bo- 
som, to render as easy and happy as the condition of 
humanity will allow. 

Let the trick of a father, who encourages or con- 
nives at the visits of a lover till mutual affection is 
riveted, and afl^r the consequent marriage affects 
anger as an excuse for saving his money, be hence* 
forth considered as infamous ; and let young men. 
who have a jiist value for their own happiness, ana 
the happiness of the women whom they love, bd 
henceforth on their guard, lest they fall mto a snare 
' so contemptible and mischievous. 
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I WiiEHEVER men of liberal education and long ex- 
b perience have presented their medical remarks to the 
' public they have justly obtained the praise of inge- 
nuity and benevolence. Fame increased their prac- 
I lice, and practice rewarded them with well-earned 
opulence. Who can deserve it belter, than he, of 
whom it car justly be aaid, that he is • opifir per ur- 
bent in his practice, and per orbem in his coinmunt- 
cations to the public ? 

But others, observing that such have owed their 
celebrity, and consequently their fortunes, to a 
camphleti or treatise, on some particular disease) 
Dave resolved, at all ercntB, to write and publish a 
i pamphlet, or treatise, as soon as they have bought 
'Jietr diploma, or as an introduction to that honour. 

In order to attract notice, it became necessary to 
distinguish their works, among a multitude of others, 
by some extraordinary doctnne or position ; and I 
am informed, that tilings of a most dangerous ten- 
dencj^, and sometimes certainly fatal, have been 
plausibly recommended by fool-hardy or knavish 
candidates for medical popularity. Aude aliquid-f, 

• "Opifsrper Orbem" is the motWof Ihe Apothecaries' Cutn- 
pan;. It is said of Apollo in Ovid's MeUiUDrphoses. Applitd 
to the medical as^slaiit, it dgmtiea ^^ oqb ready to aSbrd uoi- 
Tnsal medical assistance." 



f jtudc tiHguid treeitua Gyant, vd earcere 
Dnrc somKtliijig worthy of the hulkE, oj 
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^ Strike a bold stroke/ iseems to be considered by many 
as a prescription for procuring practice. 

Thereat object of such persons is to recommend 
•ometfaLing new, something extraordinary, something 
tiiat marks a genius, either as a medicament, or as 
a diirurgical operation. If poison can be admi-> 
nistered, in aqy form, without certain and immediate! 
deat^, it is soon advanced to the rank of a panacea^ 
iind the inventor hopes to equal Radcliffe in riches^ 
and Heberden in fame. 

Time shows the inefficacy of the boasted invention ; 
but it is to be feared, that many fall victims to it 
before the full discovery of its ill ejects, or the dan- 
ger of relying upon it, because of its inutility, ia 
extreme or difficult cases. 

Whoever takes a retrpspective view of medicines 
which a few years ago were highly extolled, and 
generally used, will find m^ny of them at present in 
total disrepute. Yet, if you will believe the writings 
which recommended them on their first appearance, 
their beneficial efficacy was indubitably confirmed by 
innumerable cases. If they were efficacious once, 
they are probably still efficacious ; for it ia not to be 
believed tliat, by any causes whatever, the human 
hody can have undergone a total change since their 
idtrQduction. But they are now perhaps pronounced 
by the best judges utterly inefficacious or pernicious ; 
and there is reason therefore to conclude that they 
i#ere always so ; and owed their popularity and sucr 
CGsa to novelty, or to the activity, address, and re- 
Gominendation, of some artful professor of medicine. 

But though the world might profit by uniform ex- 
perience of the fallacy of medical pretensions, yet, 
as there is always a new generation rising, the fame 
arts are again practised, and practised with danger- 

L 3 
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out success. In nothing are men more easily delutleJ 
than in the pretensions of medical practilioners, ' 
It must be acknowledged, that the teineritv of 
making experiroenls may casually lead to impriwe-' 
ments in medical science ; but it is a criiel ten)er)ty r 
for experiments in medidne are made on the sick at 
the hazard of life, A young man who liastilf re- 
commends to the public a poiverl'ul medicine, with-' 
out due experience of !ta eilect, which is too common 
iu the present times, may be guilty of homicide, in a' 
thousand melancholy instances, when he intendccl 
only to advance his own fame and fortune, 

'I'he spirit of research and adventure is indeed 
laudable m young men ; but when it producer works 
to the public which endanger health and life, it ou^ht 
to be under greater restraint than the sanguine ais- 
position of raw practitioners, inventors, and pro- 
jectors is willing to allow. I appeal however to their 
humanity ; and nope they will condescend to submit 
their treatises, previously to publication, to three or 
four of the most eminent and oldest pimlcians (or 
surgeons, if the subject be chirurgical), and even 
after that to express themeelves with doubt and difli< 
dence on the certainty of their discoveries and the 
inl'ailibility of their remedies. They will act hu- 
manely, as well as prudently, by addmg a chapter of 
cautions in the use of whatever they recommend. 

Indeed, if medical publications were read only by 
medical professors and practitioners, there is reason 
to hope, that the rashness of a writer might be cor- 
rected by the caution and skilful experience of llie 
professional reader. But, in these times, every m)in 
and woman reads a book, in which they think them- 
Eelves interested ; and llie sangiiiae pamphlet of a 
^_»ODng physician, nho is able to dress his fancies i>^_ 
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S ]jui|{uage tolerably agreeable and peTE[>icuous, fajll 
into the lianils of iliose wlio are totally ignorant of 
tnedi'ciae, botli practical and tlieoretic, and who, 
imsginiag theirowncaietobe exactlydescrlbeilin the 
book, taketlic medicine, juGt as it isprescribed, without 
regard to the dilferenceof age, seasons, or symptoms. 
ConstitutionK are thus ruined by ihose who Epecious)^ 
pretend to have discovered their preservative. 

It is a sad instance of human depravity, that, fVom 
ntotivcB of sordid interest or foolish vanity, men will 
trifle and tamper with the health and lives of theif 
feJloH-ereaiiires, especially when their profeEsion is 
U> cherish health and prolong life. 

But since there is no reason to' suppose that rash 
pliysicians will discontinue the practice of publisliii g 
their crudities, it is certainly right to advise invalids, 
and all inexjierienced persons who are not in the 
medical and chirurgical profession, not to read I 
books whatever on the subject of physic, 
vice is indeed proper, even when the books are 
acknowledged to be solid, and known to be au- 
tlienticated by the long practice •f the writers; 
fur, such is our weakness, especially in the hour of | 
hickness, that we are apt to imagine every Lad 
syniptom, and almost every disease ot which we read, 
to be our own : and the power of the imaginaliun in 
augmenting disease, is not only wdl known to physi- 
ciuns, but felt by general experience. 

After all that can be Baid in praise of medicine, 
it is confttssed, by the most sensible pliysieians, to 
be a very doubtful point, whether, upon the whole, 
it has been more beneficial or injurious. It is an 
uncertain art. This point however Is not uncer- 
tain, but very clear, that in the hands of the young, i 
the inexperienced, and the rash, il is dreadfully He- ] 
Blruciive of the human race. What luUiL it be then, 
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when every man is hU own physician ? when he 
reads a crude pamphlet on a disease under which 
he supposes himself to labour, and, without any pre- 
paratory knowledge, administers boldly whatever is 
recommended in the confidence of ignorance, 6r 
with the specious persuasion of a self-interested 
writer ? Abst^n therefore from medical books ; and 
apply, in sickness, to the best physician or apothe- 
cary within reach of your situation. Professional 
men themselves do not usually prescribe for them« 
selves or families, in extreme cases ; but ^slW in the? 
assistance of those who, with every advantage of' 
speculative and practical skill, have alsd the addi- 
tional advantage of being able to act with a cooler 
and more deliberate judgement than any man caiv 
usually exert, when his own health and happiness ard 
deeply interested. 

Among the inconveniencies attending the multi- 
tude of books in the present times, it is one, that' 
every man is instructed by some intet>ested divulger 
of mysteries, to be his own operator or counsellor iix 
every department. Every man may be his own 
Lawyer, Physician, Divine, Gardener, Broker, and 
Builder. This, it might be supposed, would injure 
the several professors ; but experience seems to prove, 
that it serves them : every man attempting every* 
thing for himself, without experience, and solely by 
the partial and imperfect directions of books, render j 
every thing he undertakes worse; and the professor' 
is called in at last, and finds much more emplojrmeht^ 
than if his assistance had been sought before the 
bungling efforts of ignorance had rashly interposed. 
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Evening XX. 

Off the Books andjiigitwe Writings xiohich are proper 
Jot the Amusement of small Portions ofLetsure* 

Tn WE are fragmentfi of time in the life of every 
mao, in which, from some inconvenience of hb cir. 
quAstiuaces, he is unable either to rea4 with conti* 
nued attention, or to enjoy the advantages of select 
company. In those intervals, such books are plea* 
sant as amuse and inform, in very short sections or 
.chapters, and in an easy and perspicuous style, re* 
sembling, as much as possible, the variety and fami* 
liarity of conversation. 

Many of the French books, under the title of Ana^ 
are, I think, particularly useful for the purpose of 
fiUing Vip a vacant interval. They are lively and 
various. They treat of history, literature, arts; 
agtbjects which amuse, without interesting in such a 
df^ree as to fatigue or excite the mind beyond tho 
pitch of a pleasant and equable tranquillity. 

There is a great difference in the numerous an^. 
Tlie best I ever read are not entitled ana indeed ; 
but they are exactly the same in their kind ; I mean 
Melanges iTHistoire et de LilSraturef par Monsieur 
Vigneul Marville. The name of the real author, it 
id said, was D'Argonne. The work abounds with 
pleaising anecdotes, written with grace and vivacity* 
The part I am displeased with is the severe hyper* 
criticisni on Bruyere. It is ingenious but uncandid, 
and could proceed only from pique and prejudice. 
But I am speaking of amusement ; and even mis* 
^en criticism, written in the lively maiuier of D' Ar- 
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gonne, cannot but form an agreeable diversion in an 
interval of calm leisure. 

Gesner recommends ana for the Hora SubseciviB, 
and also Choffin's Amuswiens PhilologiqutSj Mar- 
tial's Select Epigrams, Owen's Epigrams, Epictetus, 
Bouhours's Pensees IngSnieuseSy Phaedrus, De la 
Motte, Fontaine, Valerius Maximus, Erasmus's Apo- 
phthegms, and all other similar and detached pieces. 
None of these require great attention or exertion, 
and yet they amuse and instruct in a very agreeable 
manner, 

Selden's ^* Table Talk " would be called, according 
to the French fasiiion, Seldeniana, and it is very pro- 
per for u pocket companion. Maxims and reflec- 
tions, collections of poetiy, letters and fugitive 
pieces, with which this country abounds, are w^ 
adapted to the purpose of occasional amusetnent. 

Indeed, the kind of books is sufficiently obtious ; 
and it is not necessary to enumerate them. They 
must occur spontaneously to every man acquaiivted 
with books ; but, in the present times, they are ail 
in danger of being entirely superseded by the n^f- 
papers. 

fhe newspapers as they, are now improved are 
indeed Melanges of literature, of history, of criti* 
ctsm, oF biography, of politics, of philosophy, of re« 
Is^ion, and of every thmg that busy mortals pursue 
with ardour and solicitude. 

Their original object wfts the communication of 
political news ; but they have increased in number, 
and in size, to such a degree, that, to fill them i^l 
with a due variety of news, properly sq called, w 
impossible. That source was soon dry, and other 
fountains were thereibre broken up. There can in- 
deed be no good objection to the deviation from (lie 
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orisiDBl porpofiB of political news ; for the intention 
of UiBt fras to anuise by the gratification of curiosity ; 
Bad if innocent amusement, of a similar kind, can 
be obtained in the heterogeneous matter which they 
exhibit) th^ are still valuable and worthy of encou« 
ragement. 

But in pui^uit of distinction and variety, in the gra- 
tification of party resentment, and as the tools ofrac- 
tion, many of them have displayed a foul mass of 
fels^ood, malignity, and folly ; such personal calami 
ny and de};raction as degrade human naturOf and 
could only have been expected from the agency of 
infernal spirits supplying the press of a Pandosmo* 
nium. 

It is, therefore, become desirable to turn the ey# 
from the public waste in which nettles and weeds, at 
once poisonous and putrid, vegetate, to cultivate^ 
gB^ens and inclosures. Such are most of the French 
Ma, the Manges and Miscellanies of literaturBf his^ 
t&Tff and morSity^ which I recommend as the pro* 
per amosement of a vacant hour. 

' The undertaking may be thoucht to resemble tho 
cleansing of an Augean stable, and to require an Her* 
eulean strength, else one might endeavour to produce 
that desirable object, a reformation of venal and cor« 
rupt newspapers. The channels which convey poL 
hited waters might be taught to devolve a pleasant 
and salubrious stream. 

The Conductors of newspapers, as many of them 
are most respectable men, would probablv rdoice to 
see such a reformation, as might enable them to 
^ssae their useful occupations, and promote their 
private interest, without the necessity of beinff in« 
itrumental to th^ diffusion of poison through thcf 
tarious ranks of society. 

Suppose then that, by mutual agreement, they 
should oblige themselves to admit nothing which 
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coulii degrade well-earned dignrry, or injure I'eputa- 
tion, or interru|)t tlie peace of familitB, without as- 
certaining the truth o( it, by requiring its autheDtJ< 
city to be conlirnieil by the name of all partiesi 
who should desire to insert a defamatory letter or 
paragraph. 

This precaution woidd exclude some truth ; butit 
would, at the lanie time, exclude more falsehood aud 
misrepresentation i and newspapers would rise m 
value and repute, as they would be considerad as 
authentic and resitectable records worthy of being 
consigned to posterity. 

If the papers were not of so large dimensions as 
they are, there would not be a necessity of supplying 
8 quantity of matter merely to till the GolnniHS : and. 
consequently, a more scrupulous selection might take 
place. 

The King for the time being, and the Judges his 
cepresentalives, the Church, and all its ministers, as 
well as all reiieiu us instructors, of whatever denomina- 
tion, should always be mentioned in respectful term«. 
Their titles and honourable additions should be join- 
ed to their names, wherever it can be done without 
atfectation, or tedious formality, it should be con- 
■idered, that newspapers go into the hands of the 
vulgar, the ignorant, the idle, the prultigate, the 
thievish, and the abandoned, of every degree and 
Bpecies ; and that when once these are taught to 
speak disrespectfully of their superiors, whether 
ecclesiaijtical or civil, much of that subordination is 
disturbed, which was settled for the benelit of all ; 
and much of that restraint infringed, which tended to 
keep them within due limits for the general advan- 
tage. Lawless principles naturally produce lawless 
actions; and there is every reason to believe, that 
much of the dishonesty of the lower orders, much of 
the riotous spirit of modern times, has been caused 
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by the corruption of newspapers. I speak my I 
thoughts freely, though 1 know the editors of newg-i 1 
papers have vengeance hi tlieir own hands, and ara \ 
able to repell their assailants nilh a lash of scorpio: 
But the shield of trutli is a sufficient defence, and 1 
indeed a wound, in a good cause, makes an honour- 
able scar. 

Allairs of gallantry, as they are called, should be J 
mentioned, it mentioned at all, with great delicacy. 
The mention of them at all, unless in cases of partU 
cular notoriety, tends only to confirm the impudence I 
of parties concerned, and to increase debauchery by 1 
the seduction of example. It was lately usual to liU 1 
half a column in certam papers, with paragraphs to 
puff the fashionable courtezans of the time, ant' 
serve their interest. It is wonderful that papers ] 
abouniling in these subjects can find admission into 
regular families, where ttiere are wives and daughters 
of unsullied reputation. 

There arc some advertisements so evidently frau- 
dulent, and others so grossly indecent, that he who 
Qepires at the character of a good citizen, will find it 1 
difficult to render the publication of them consistent J 
with such a description. 

It is not dilBcuU to point out the deformitiei 
some among the public papers ; for the features are 
prominent ; but it is unnecessary. All considerate J 
persons must have considered some prints, particu- I 
larly where important truUi is suppressed by influ- J 
ence, and defamation paid for with public money, bi ] 
pests and nuisances. I quit the subject, assuring the I 
reader, that I have no personal cause of dislike to I 
any of them. 1 disapprove of those which, to serve I 
a party, sacrifice truth, justice, and mercy, because E I 
tJiink them publicly injurious. They have been ii ' 
i.iical to all order, propriety, moderation; to v 
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tue, to learning, and to religion; therefore an en- 
deavour to reform them can want no apology. I 
will add only one hint to the conductors of theas, 
which may avail when others are ineffectual. Let 
them consider, that by degrading newspapers front 
that dignity which they miglit possess, ad pleasant 
and useful vehicles of authentic information, and a^ 
the most effectual defences against violence and de- 
spotism, they may gradually render them too " con- 
temptible for general notice. The wickedness of 
mankind, and the corruption of society, may make' 
such an event not very probable at present; yet it hi 
certain that, in process of time, newspapers may be-' 
come so worthless, so utterly destitute of truth, as t& 
be universally neglected. 

If manners do not effect the reformation of news- 
papers, laws may hereafler intervene to supply the 
defect ; and since It is the part of the legislature, and 
of all good government, to suppress every general 
nuisance, it may be apprehended that the press may 
be unfortunately restrained, and newspapers abo- 
lished or discouraged by an enormous impost. No- 
thing but the revenue ari.sing from them preserveaf 
them at present from some limitations, and whichf 
would render them beneficial to society, without that 
commixture of evil which almost dverbaliances their 
advantages. 

With all their imperfections on their heads, they 
are upon the whole the best bulwarks of our liberty, 
and the surest defence of the helpless against the 
proud man's contumely and the oppressor's wrong. 
They sound the alarm bell throughout an empire, 
and no influence is great enough to stifle the sourid> 
before the people examine into its cause. Let ud 
bear all their evils, rather than endanger the liberty 
of the press. 
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Evening XXI. 

, On imtating a Model for the Conduct of Life. 

Many ot the rules of rhetoricians contribute little to 
the improvement of the orator, and serve only to dis- 
]^7 the profes^or!s subtility. But the advice, which 
tliey givQ on the subject pf imitation, is truly valu* 
ible» as it conduces immediately to facilitate prac* 
tice.. , They instruct their scholars, after the prepa^ 
latory learning is acquired, to choose a model of 
9tyley aocbrding to wh|ch they may shape their own ; 
luntd not only the best writers and orators, but also 
the best pamters, sculptors, and architects, have 
fpiuid that the easiest and most infallible mode of 
acquiring, what the Greeks call l^y, an habitual ease 
}gk the practice of iheir arts, is to follow the footsteps 
of some excellent predecessor. 

Itttei art* of )ife may derive advantage from rules 
intended only to t^lltate the acquisition or practice 
(^ tbq^ humbler arts, iirhioh administer to pleasure^ 
to pride^ or to convenience. Let him who wishes to 
live well, like bloi, who wishes to writ^ well, choose 
a model ; which he may imitate with a judicious and 
discriminating, and not with a blind and servile, imt- 
fiction. 

A patttion is necessary, lest the imitation recoroo 
ipeode4 should becopae ^n odious species of affected 
reseq»l|lance, lest it. should be so close as to destroy 
ell originality, and lest it shquld degenerate to an 
epish mimiory*. Such an imitation must be con* 
temptible, Seneca gives a good idea of the sort of 

^ ^mia quam similiXf turpUsima bcstia^ nobis / Eioiiuf, 
How likf the Ape, that iilt|iifftt l>f«st, to mail ! 

M 2 
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resemblance to be sought, when he says, " the inl^ 
talor of a tty]e should endeavour to be like the ori- 
ginst, not with the game exactneea as a picture is like 
tlie person represented, but ob a child resembles the 
features of its parent." SimUem etse te volo, quomodo 
JUiun, non quomodo imaginem. ' 1 would ha»e you 
like, as a non ; not as a statue.' 

The tirst care is to eelect a proper person for a 
pattern, and then to discriminate between the quali* 
ties in his character which are suited to our genius, 
situation, rank in life, and profesEion, and those 
which, however admirable in him, would be ill- 
placed and ridiculous in us. Without this attention, 
we shall full into the error of those whom an illustri- 
ous pattern leads into an imiiaiion of its faults toge- 
ther with its beauties ; we shall be affected, and lose 
our native character, wiUiout gaining, in its place, an 
adscititious one of equal value. 

A judicious man will naturally select some person 

for imitation in the Batiie profession or employment, 

J of similar views, and of eminence in the particular 

Ivalk of life, into which himself has entered. Cammon 

] sense directs to such a choice. A clergyman, for ia- 

' stance, will imitate a clergyman ; a lawyer, a lawyer; 

m physician, a physician; and so in all other depait- 

tnents of life. 

The character, which forms the model, may be 
either living or dead. There ore many lives of men 
in all professions written with accuracy, and with a 
e detail of particular circumstances. Such mo - 
s these may be often better known, and more 
easily imitated, than living characters, especially by 
young men, who cannot be much acquainted witn 
tlie world, at least with eminent persons, in a degree 
sufficient to know all the lequisite circumstances 
concerning them. 

' will descend to particulars. Suppose the young 




wmn in erderfy and that ke fixes upon somie eminent 
clMuraeter,'by which to regulate his private life and 
t».pfMroGbi^ conduct. Suppose that person to be 
Smip Wilson^ or Dr. Hammond, or Dr. Isaac Watts^ 
crir iMjr otbera of those many exemplary Christian* 
f ir)io(M bodies are buried in peace^ but wbose namea 
live f«r evermore^/ 

jL ianrery situation of life which appears parallel to 
tlieic9» he will ask himself how they would have 
iKtedixSnd be will find an answer by observing how 
they really did act. Two or three such models will 
liumiab precedents which, with a little adaptation ta 
■sodem tunes, :will afford, a directovy^ for conduct, 
mder all emergencies. Great judgement is ceitaidy 
necessary even Jiere ; and I have already said, that a 
Mind imitation of any model whatever is not to be 
approved. 

Some have recommended not only the imitation of 
mfetVHt of excellent character, but the habit of ^^up- 
|Kwiiig him always present, seeing and hearing us on 
iriit-occaaons. We may thus make him our privy 
4iaimseUorj ask ourselves what he would say on such 
•• point, what advice he would give, and whether we 
.ifaoold be ashamed to act as our inclination prompts 
•4n ip his reel presence. Thus he may become the 
guide of our lives, and the regulator of our be- 
thoYionr.. 

n iiWbat I have said of a clergyman's choosing a mo- 
iiB\ may be applied to all other professions, and in- 
deed to all occupations, from the king to the me* 
jdhanic : A good model once chosen will lead them 
in this journey of life, as a hand-post directs the tra- 
-veiler over a wide waste or forest, or as the lamp from 
the beacon guides the mariner on the ocean. Thcj 
must still use their own discernment, aiid exert their 

• , * Kcclsftlasticus. 

M 3 
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ovrn efforts, or they may lose their way, even in full 
view of Eddy St one liglit house. 

Civil or general history has always been extolled 
as the great teacher of wisdom. But its lessons are 
chiefly political, and kings and stfltegmen are princi" 
pally concerned in them. Biography is the species 
of history best Adapted to teach wisdom in private 
life. There are many lives of English worthi^ 
which cannot be attentively read by an ingenuous 
young man, without exciting an ardour of virtue. 

But living models may be also very advantageously 
selected by the aspirant after excellence, llie dan- 
ger is, lest the choice should fall on a wrong charac- 
ter. Splendour of rank, riches, honours, station, are 
too apt to recommend patterns which exhibit only • 
vicious exemplar, whitened and gilded by the hand 
of fushion. Envy and prejudice are also prone to 
add deformity to characters really beautiful. So that 
the choice of living examples is more difficult than 
that of the departed, whose fame is fixed by death. 

But, BO long as a good model is chosen, there is 
little doubt but that the means of arriving ul excel- 
lence will be facilitated, whether the clioice fall on 
the living, or on those who are out of the reach of 

Ihe precept of Quintilinn in the art of rhetoric 
must be observed in life. At first, and for a long' 
time, only the best writers, anil such as will not mif- 
Icad him who implicitly i^onlides in them, must be 
sjlected tor imitation*. 

But let not the imitation even of the best authors 
or the best men become a plagiarism cither in writing 
or in life. There Is a noble originality, the charac- 
teristic of genius and tlie parent of all excellence. 

" Diu n"ii ni\i itjiliiitus qati'juc, ci jui cTCiIcnlan iBA nunim^ 
ftlUit, I yMdui til. " 
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Evening XXII. 



Ob Br. Joknton's Pra^s ; wi/h a Remark or, 
Style. 

The greater part of those wrters, who liave lately 
arrived at any very distinguished degree of fam^ 
Imve favoured the cause of infidelity. It is therefore 
(he more pleasing to tlie friend of revelation and of 
mankind, to observe one of the most popular authors of 
our own country, and one of the ablest men that 
ever existed, zealoualy religious. Every one had 
heard that Dr. Johnson was devout; but 1 believe 
few entertained an adequate idea of his warmth and 
scrupulous regularity in the offices of devotion, till 
thejiublication of his Prayers and Meditations. 

They exhibit the writer in a light in which he has 
Eeldom appeared to his readers. He usually puts on 
a garb of dignity and command. His Rambler IS 
written in the style of authority. His prefaces to the 
Poeta are dictatorial. The reader is easily induced 
to believe that pride is a sirilcing feature in his cha- 
racter. But he no sooner opens the book of Prayers 
and Meditations, than he sees him in a state of true 
liumilitv. No alTeutatron in the style. No words of 
unusual oocurrenoe. Every expression is such as ia 
well adapted to a frail mortal, however improved by 
art or favoured by nature, when he approaches the 
mcroy-seat of the Almighty. 

The reader is thus in some degree gratified, by 
observing a man, who had always appeared to him as 
a superior mortal, and exempt from human infirnii* 
tics, feeling and acknowledging, with all humility, 
a weaknesses of al] liuinan creatures. 
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It would be the partiality of prejudice to affirm/ 
that the volume which I am now considering is free 
from all marks of superstition. To be uneasy because 
one has, through mistake, drunk a spoonful of milk 
in a cup of tea on a fast day, argues a mind not eq- 
titoly under the regulation of ri^t reason. To pray 
for the dead is, I thinks at least venial ; but I am 
apprehensive that it will subject the devotee to tlie^ 
<jiarge of superstition among the strict and severe in 
doctrinal reugion. 

Upon the whole, though there are many appfurent 
weaknesses in the volume, which render it a cdiise of 
wonder, debates and ofl^nce among many, yet it 
does honour to the writer of it, as a proof of remark- 
able piety* And with respect to wieakfiesses,' {^as ! 
what is man but a complication of them? And, in<^ 
deed, who shall presume to determine decisively 
that the eccentricities of this book are weaknesses ? 
Many of those, who censure them as Such, are pro^- 
bably far less capable of judging than Johnson, to 
whom they certainly did not appear in that light 

If he was sincere, .and there is every reason to be- 
lieve it, the most scrupulous particulars in the per- 
formance of his religious duties deserve a name f$t 
more honourable than that of acts of supersilitfdM 
Man is a most wretched being unassisted by the^ro; 
tection of divine favour j how can it then be won* 
dered that he is ready to attend to the minutest m* 
cumstance which, in the hour of distress, appeal^ 
likely to secure it ? 

Before we condemn Johnson, let us c^^mine our 
own conduct, and consider whether the confidence 
in which many of us live, and our neglect of religion, 
is not a weakness more deplorable than any thing in 
what is called the superstition of this pious man. 

While 1 am speaking of Johnson, I cannot rcfVaih 
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Irom adding an obaervation on his slyle. It always 
appeared to me, and I helievc is now generally 
thought, that he had selected Sir Thomas Brown ai 
his model of atjilc in the cmnposiiion of the Rambler. 
' select a few phra«es from the Vulgar Errors of 



Brown in confira 



my opini 



" Intellectual acquisition is but reminisccotial evo- 
cation." 

" We hope it will not be unconsidered that we find 
no constant manuduction in this labyrinth." 

" For not attaining the dcuterosci^y, they ai 
to omit the superconsequences, coherences, figures, 
or tropologies, and are not &ome time persuaded by 
Are beyond tbeir literal it ies." 

" Their individual imperfections being great, they 
are moreover enlarged by their aggregation." 

'■ A tarraginious concurrence of all conditions." 

*' Being divided from truth themselves, they are 
yet further removed by advcnient deception." 

" Deluding their apprehension with ariolalion." 

The^e passages I have selected, not because thcv ■ 
are the most striking, but because lheyfiri<l occurred, 
A thousand instances of similarity might be pro- 
duced, if the whole volume were searched, and if J 
the limits of my paper would admit them. 

Though Brown is an excellent writer, yet it must 
be allowed that he is pedantic ; and [hat he pre- 
ferred polysyllabic expressions derived from the lan- 
guage of ancient Rome, to his vernacular vocaba- 
lary, even in instances wher'C it was equally elegant 
xnd significant. Had he sought the fountains of an- 
tiquity only when those of his own times were dry, 
he would have deserved esteem for enriching the 
English language, and he might have been justly held 
up as an example fur imitation ; but he appears to use 
singular and magnificent words from ostentalioui 
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motives ; and what^ after all, does die use of the 
prove ? That he was acquainted with the Latin ac 
Gredc langui^es, and that he was a learned etjmi 
loffist. Sensible readers are not persuaded of ai 
other's general learning, or solid wisdom, by tl 
pomp of exotic language. 

But, notwithstanmng this censure. Brown must! 
acknowledged to have contributed much to the cap 
verborunif hy introducing words . which in his a^ 
were uncouth, but which are now become elegai 
and familiar. Johnson, considered as a lexicogr 
pher and improver of the English language, did ngl 
to select an author for imitation, who presented m 
with a model for coining new words. Perhaps 1 
was led to study Brown, among others, in oraer l 
qualify himself for the compilation of his lexicoi 
and in studying him, for this purpose, caught h 
style ; but, aner all, it is certain that his moral wri 
ing would have been more extended, and. const 
quently done more service, had he chosen a sty] 
more simple, and less obscured to vulgar readers b 
polysyllabic words of Latin and Greek etymology. 
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Evening XXIII. 

On long Prayers^ and on the Devotions of Bishop 

Andrews, 

<* Give me," said an ancient, " whatever may be 
gotfd.for me, though I should neglect to pray for it ; 
and deny me whatever may be hurtful, though I 
should i^orantly make it the object of my suppli- 
cations. 

• This may be called a laconic prayer. It has al- 
ways been much admired. The perfect resignation 
to the Divine Will which it implies, renders it a mo- 
del for the imitation of Christian piety. 

Our Saviour himself seems to have disapproved of 
long prayers ; and the invaluable prayer which he has 
condescended to dictate to erring mortals, is remark- 
able for its beautiful brevity.' It might have beeii 
reasonably supposed, that the pious composers of 
prayers would have been desirous of imitating theii^ 
greaf Master, in the conciseness of their petitionary 
compositions. But diffusion and repetition have been 
one of their most conspicuous blemishes. There is 
no doubt but that the practice which prevails amon^ 
some respectable sects, of filling up a long portion of 
time in their public service with extemporary prayer, 
has contributed greatly to increase the length of 
prayers, beyond the limits both of reason and of 
sincere and attentive devotion. 

The human mind is so formed as not to be able to 
retain any sentiment during a long time, in a great 
degree of fervour. But prayer without fervour is, 1 
fear, an unacceptable service. And this is the rea- 
son why brevity in prayer is expressly approved by 
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Him to whom prayer la lo be offered, and who con- 
. lequently must know what is most agreeable to hlm- 
. Bctf, and what fort of service is the most expreisive 
, of man's sincerity. 

The greater part of the English liturgy is very 
justly admired, as furnishing a fine example of tup- 
plicatory composition. The collects are remarkably 
eitc«llent both for conciseness and fervour nf expres' 
sion. But it may be doubted, whether the whole of 
the service, comprehending three parti, intended at 
first to be separately used, is not longei- tban can be 
attended to devoutly even by the hest disposed. 
The composition of most of the prayers is so well 
adapted to human wants and infirmities, that it might 
perhaps supersede the necessity of any other pray- 
ers, were it not found that the frequency of their use 
diminishes considerably the warmih and scriouaness 
which otherwise they are calculated to inspire. 

Books of prayers composed for private devotion 
are therefore very useful ; and they are certdnly not 
to be examined with great severity of criticism. But 
there is a little volume, entitled Devotions of Bishop 
Andrews, traaslated from the Greek by Dean Stan- 
hope, which lately attracted my particular attention, 
as iny expectations were raised to an uncommon 
height by the following passiige in the Preface ; 

" The heart, already enlightened and inflamed with 
piety and chanty, will here find something exactly 
suitable to its inward motions, and the most signrli- 
cant and beautiful wor<ls wherein to utter its holy 
desires, and those gracious sentiments, which, with- 
out tills help, would perhaps break forth with le^s 

accuracy botli of method and expression But 

the less perfect Christian, who has not yet made so 
much progress in the school of piety as the former, 
may reap still greater benefit from this work. It will 
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tend to imjM'ove him in knowledge and practice. 

Indeed what lest can be expected, when a bonk of 
,tlu> nature li composed of niateriale taken out uf tlie 
Huly Scriptures, and very ancient Liturgies, which 
,bear thenaasesofScJaines, St. Basil, and St. Ctirj 
fiOstoni, collected and put together by the most ju| 
. .cious worlinien in this vray ; such as were the perst 
mentioned in tlie title-page, Dr. Andrews, once _ 
shop of Winchester, and Dr. Slanliope, late Dean 
. Canterbury ?" 

After reading these and other paMagesin the 
race, which are equally strung in the praises of tW' 
little uaanual, it will not be thought extraordinaiyi 
that I took up the book witli great avidity. I «4* 
nired the pious strain of some of it ; but X could not 
help thinking that the valuable parts of it 
graced by some passages almost ridiculous, 
scribe the fullowing from tlie dose of on Act of Ft 
for Friday. 

" U dearest Saviour, impart to me thy whole selfj 
and let every part and act of thine have its savi~~ 
iuduence over roe. 

" Sanctify me by thy Spirit ; feed and strengtl 
Me by thy body -, ransom roe by ihy blood ; wash 
iu thy water ; heal me by thy stripes ; refresh 
with thy sweat ; hide me in thy wounds." 

I ttiKe the liberty of asking any candid readeTa 
whether such petitions are the natural effusions t 
sincere devotion ; whether they are not rather of 
trifling and whimsical turn ; and whether they do n( .. 
open a door for the scorner? Let us pray with At^ 
spirit, but let us pray with the understanding also. 

I know it will be said, tliat while a form of prayw 
gives DO offence to the simple and well-meaning de* 
votee, for whom it was chiefly designed, it is a matter, 
of little moment whether it please or displease 
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fafltidious critic and the captious wit. But to this I 
must reply, that it is certainly of importance, not to 
furnish, in any religious composition, real occasion 
'either for censure or derision ; and I might add, that 
it appears to he an affront to the Maiesty of heaven, 
to'ofier up a petition to God in a- style, and manner. 
In which we should be ashamed to address an earthly 
potentate. A trifling, a quibbling, a nonsensical 
prayer can never be the production of a mindvearnr- 
ed with a devotion at once rational and sincere. 

I presume not to .censure the editor, whom I con- 
sider as one of the best ornaments of our church. 
The blemishes of this little book came not froqi him, 
I venture to affirm, but from Dean Stanhope, from 
Bishop Andrews, or from some older writer. I have 
no copy of the original, and cannot therefore disco- 
ver whether the above prayer is faithfully translated 
from it. But I think it cannot proceed from Dr. 
Home, whose judgement and beautiful style, in the 
expression of devotional feelings, I have often ad- 
iqired. 

The language of a prayer should be natural and 
warm from the heart, yet at the same time restrained 
and chastised by good sense ; otherwise it must dege- 
nerate to the nonsense of the dotard^ or the madness 
of the enthusiast. Dr. Johnson deserves ereat praise 
for the simplicity and energy of many of his prayers. 
Nothing of his pompous style, his long words, or 
formal periods, is to be observed in them. His good 
understanding suggested to him tlie impropriety of 
all affectation, when he laid aside all pretensions to 
wisdom « and with an humility, which must alwajrs 
become the greatest of mortals, approached the 
throne of the Almighty. 

Afler all that taste and criticism can suggest, it Is 
certain that uprightness of intention and ferverft 
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fiety are the best beauties of supplicatory writings. 
le to whom prayer is addressed, considers not the 
form of words, and the structure of periods ; but the 
faith, the sincerity, the cliarity of the poor petitioner. 
If the heart be right, the errors of the understand- 
ing and of the lips will pass unnoticed. Yet it is de- 
cent and reasonable to take care, according to the 
best of our knowledge^ not to offer up prayers in 
which there is any known defect unworthy a creature 
furnished by the Creator with those intellectual pow- 
ers, which surely can never be more honourably ex- 
erted than in the service of Him who gave them. 
. ^f I use not to run rashly into prayer," says Howell, 
*f without a trembling precedent meditation; and 
if any odd thoughts intervene and grow upon me, I 
cb^ct: myself and recommence ; and this is incident 
to long prayers, which are more subject to raaa'il 
weakness and the devirs malice.'' 
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Evening XXIV. 



y reading trifling un in.it mtclixje Books, caUed S 
mer Reading. 



Aa ! cume to this water -drinking place to relax mjr- 
setf Iran) the raligues of a profession nhich requires 
great application and confinement, I am resolved to 
make use of nil the methods which an ingenious and 

Eolite place has invented for the valuable purpose of 
illing time. Accustomed to reading as 1 have 
always been, I cannot omit books, while I seek 
the means of aniusemenC; but I am forbidden by 
my physician to read any thing but what is called 
summer reading, and therefore 1 am a fretjuent 
lounger at the circulating library. By the way, I 
beg leave lo give you a hint, that if you do not 
contrive to make your Winter Evenings, summer 
reading, they will not be much noticed in the repo< 
sitory of knowledge where I am now writing you 
this letter. 

As I often sit and reed in the library, I have an 
opportunity of hearing what books arc in the most 
request; and I am frequently not a little diverted 
with observing the great eagerness with which tomes 
totally unknown to me, who have made books the 
study of my life, are demanded of the librarian. 

C:ion on entering the shop 1 found to 
-"Have you any thing new?" I should 
J 
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have supposed that the publications of the last year 
would have deserved tnis epithet ; but I found by 
observation that scarcely any thins is esteemed new, 
but what is just advertised, and almost wet from the 
press. Curiosity seems to be the great stimulus of 
the subscribers; idle curiosity, as I may call it, 
ffince it seems to seek its owA gratification indepen* 
dently of all desire of in(^reasing the store of know* 
ledge, improving the taste, or confirming the prin- 
ciples. 

I have smiled at hearing a lady admire the deli- 
cacy of sentiment which the author of some novel, 
which she had just been reading, must possess t 
though I knew it to be the production of some poor 
^.hireling, destitute of learning and taste^ knowledge 
of life and manners, and furnished with the few ideas 
be had by reading the novels of a few preceding 
. years. He had inserted in the title-page, By a Lady ; 
lUdd various- conjectures were often hazarded, in niy 
.Jtiearingj concerning the authoress. Some hinted 
^that they were acquainted with her, and that it was 
a. lady of quality. Others knew it to be written by 
au acquaintance of their own ; while all agreed in 
. asserting, it must be by a lady^ the sentiments were 
^0 characteristically delicate and refined. You may 
conjecture how much I was disposed to laugh, when 
.1 was informed that it was the production of a hack- 
ney scribbler in Black Boy Alley. 

I confess I had been much more conversant in A 
.college library than in a circulating one, and could 
< not tl^refore but be astonished at tne number of vo« 
. lumes which the students would devour. The Hd* 
bio Librorum, or Glutton of Books, \vas a character 
well known at the^university, and mentioned by the 
, ancients ; but I believe their idea of him is far ex- 

k3 
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ceedcd by many a fair subncrilx^r oi ihe circulating 
library. 1 have Itnown a lady read twenty voluiim 
in a week during two or three months succeuivcly; 
To be sure they were not bulky ton.es, such as thcMS 
ofwhichitwas predicated that a great book was it 
great evil. The print in the pages o I most of them, 
to speak in the mechanical style ornien^uration, were 
three ioclies by one and a half, and ihe blank paper 
exceeded the printed in quantity by at least ope 
moiety on a moderate comjiutalion. 

Now, Sir, I am not one of those who mean au- 
sterely to censure ihia rnode of reading ; for I am of 
opinion tlwt it it often very innocent, and sometimes 
not without considerable advantage. 'Hiere are cer- 
tainly many novels which, though Irltle known in tlie 
literary world, are not without merit, and of a very 
virtuous tendency. Most of them lend to recommend 
benevolence and liberality; for it is the fashion of 
the age to affect those qualities ; and I really think, 
as conversation is usually conducted, scarcely so 
many opportunities occur ofimbibii^ benevolent and 
virtuous sentiments from it, as from the decent books 
of a circulating library i I say decent, for 1 am sorry 
to observe, that in the multitude of new books which 
the librarians are obliged to purchase, some have a 
tendency to ditluse every kind of evil which can mis- 
lead the understanding and corrupt the heart. 

The danger of indiscriminately reading whatever 
has the reoomiiiendation of novelty, induced me to 
take up my pen and write to you, hoping that I might 
■uggest a caution on th« subject to some of your fair 
readers, who, I am sure, have recourse to a circu- 
lating library solely to improve and amuse themselves 
while under the hair-dresscr's operation. 

They would, 1 tliinkj da right to inqiure the cha^ 
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nicter of every book Uiey read, before they take it 
into their dresmng-rooniy and to show the same cau- 
tion in theqhoice of their circulating-library books» 
MMtbef^ wouM in the selection of their company. 

Yours, &c. 
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Evening XXV. 

On being disgusted xoith Sashfulness in 6oys. ' 

To prevent the evil which arises from attempting' 
things beyond their strength, nature seems to nrfvS' 
given many animals that instinctive knowledge cVf 
their want of ability which produces caution. Thtf 
bird, while it is callow, never leaves the nest, unless 
by an accidental fall ; and when its plumage is grown 
to a considerable degree of perfection, it takes but 
short flights at a time, and seems unwilling to lose 
sight of its parent and nurse. It is not till tne wings 
have acquired strength and agility, that it leaves thd 
branches or the ground, and dares to soar undaunt- 
edly in the fields of air, unmindful of the nest an4 
the fostering feathers which lately supplied it with 
warmth and protection. 

Something of a similar diffidence, arising froni 
conscious immaturity of power, appears to nie'td 
take place in the human mind at the puerile age; 
and I cannot help thinking it truly amiable; yet it 
is stigmatized with the odious name of shyness aiid 
sheepishness; and many parents appear more ^($ct^ 
tous to divest their children of it, than to rdrhiSi 
them with any grace, virtue, or accomplishment.'.' BJr 
dint of great pains, they often succeed, in thiis 
forcing the rose-bud to expand its immature .IeaveJ(; 
but I fear they are greatly mistaken in their mati'9g6- 
inent,and that their uneasiness at peeing their children 
diffident is totally misplaced. 

If indeed the diffidence, which they lament, wet% 
likely to continue through life, I agree with them* 
that it would be a great misfortune. It would pre- 
vent exertion, in a thousand instances, where exer- 
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lion trould be rewarded with profit and honour ; and 
it would occasion the child tnuch causeless anxiety. 
But in general, there ia no ddnger of its continuance 
beyond the period of immaturity, at which it is cer^ 
tainly natural, and ratlier pleasing and graceful, in 
the eyes of sensible observers. I contend that it ia 
caused by conscious inability arising fiom youth, 
and that it will of itself give place to a pro[ier con- 
fidence, as soon as it feel^ a consciouGness uf'poiver 
matured and confirmed by age. 

I believe I may go further, and assert, that this 
unfashionable diffidence, which many fathers and 
mothers labour to remove, even in the tender pe- 
riod of early infancy, is favourable to growth in 
mental vigour and virtuous principles. All who are 
to excell in future, must devote a previous time to 
discipline. He who would one day speak, must first 
listen. And, to return to th« bird, to which I have 
already alluded, it is well known to the students in 
ornithology, or at least to those admirers of the fea- 
thered race called bird-fanciers, that the finest sing- 
ing birds listen when young to the old ones, and, even 
when they have learned their notes, venture only to 
record, as those gentlemen express it, that is, to 
sing in a soft low tone, almost as if they were ashamed 
of being heard, I have ofiea heard the blackbird, 
who has afterwards made the woods resound with his 
melody, trying his skill, or recording, under the co- 
vert of a hawthorn, in so low a warbling as scarcely 
to be distinguished amid the concert of the grove. 

The mind collects images of things, and forms 
opinions during the immature state, at which it 
scarcely ventures to emplojr the tongue in utterance. 
And when a store of ideas b at last accumulated, it 
feels a spontaneous confidence founded on i 
merit; and shines, at a mature age, with a lustre 
which it would never have displayed, if, instead of ' 
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collecting ideas^ it had been indulging its own prid^. 
in uttering vivacious nonsense. 

I am of opinion that men of the greatest genius, 
of fine imagmation and sensibility, were of necessity 
timid and diffident in the puerile period ; and I wish 
parents not to infer, from the diffidence and silence 
of their children, that they are naturally stupid. 
There is indeed an appearance of diffidence which 
arises from real dulness ; but there is a real diffidence 
caused by excess of sensibility, and it is a favourahlo 
presage of all that is lovely and excellent in human 
nature. Parents will therefore endeavour to discri-, 
minate duly, before they decide on the abilities q£, 
their children, from the appearance of timidity or 
shyness in company, aud their diffidence iq saying 
or doing any thing which their age has not afforded 
them opportunities to learn. They will be cautious 
of removing this veil, which nature furnishes for de- 
fect, as she guards the blossom before it has acquired 
strength sufficient to admit of full expansion. If 
the bud) which wcjuld naturally expand in April or 
May, were rudely opened in March, what fruit could, 
justly be expected in August and September ? 

Nothing is more common than to observe parents 
introducing a boy of eight or nine years old into, 
company, to balls, and to assemblies, with the pror^ 
fessed intention of wearing off that sheepishness (for 
such is the ignominious term ) which he may hava 
unfortunately contracted at school or in the nursery. 
Neither is he suffered to be silent^ lest his friends 
should attdbute silence to dulness. Contrary to his 
inclination, the poor boy must force himself to be 
pert and loquacious to all whom he encounters, oc 
ne will be ridiculed and reproached for stupidity. 
Unfortunate mistake ! If he should become a profi- 
cient at this early age, in the school of audacity, to. 
what a height of impudence will he arrive in manr 
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hood ! of impudence unsupported by knowledge, or 
any real merit which can justify even confidence. 
Too many, in this sige, are trained in this mistaken 
plan, which is the reason why we commonly meet 
with forward young men, who overpower all. around 
them with noise, who are incapable of rational con- 
Tcrsation, who are avoided by all sensible persons, 
and who associate with the only characters who can 
enjoy theircompany, gamesters, horse-jockeys, phae^- 
tort-driversj drunkards, and debauchees. Their mis- 
taken parents succeeded too well in divesting them^ 
at an early age, of that diffidence which was natural, 
which was becoming, and which would have been 
the means of preserving their innocence, their cha- 
racters, their health, their fortune, every thing by 
which life is honourably embellished^ and death reii^ 
dered less formidable. 
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EVENIHO XXVI. 

Oil the Effect of ancient and modern Musie. 



Ir a general ardour or a whole people in the purauit 
or excellence be libely to obtain it io its highest de- 
gree, it might reasonably be expected that the En- 
glish nation should at this time be singularly diatin- 
^uished for a skill in music. The musical mania, if 
It may be so called, has diffused itself from the court 
to the cottage, from the orchestra of royal theatres, 
to the rustii^s in the gallery of a country church. As 
Juvenal said of the Greeks of his time who migrated 
to Itome for interest, that it was a nation of come- 
dians, we may say of the English, that theyareana. 
lion of musicians. 

But has this genera! ardour produced that atupen- 
doiK, unexampled, excellence which might have 
been expected? I allow the effect only to be an 
odequaie criterion of that excellence. And what is 
the usual effect of a concert > It is in general an ad- 
miration of the performers, of the skill in execution, 
the volubility of fingers, the quickness of the eye, 
and the delicacy of the ear. But how are the pu< 
Bions affected ? Look round the room and see the 
index of the passions, the eyes and the count eaancea 
of the audience. Smiles and complacent looks aboundj 
hut the^e are no indications of those sudden transi- 
tions of violent emotioD, whicli music is said to have 
charms sufficiently to excite. A few may sometimes 
appear affected i but there is reason to suspect that 
it is too often an aifeclatioo, not the most laudable 
or amiable. 

Among the ancients, the eflects of music are said 
to have been almost miraculous. The celebrated 
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Ode of Dry den has made every one acquainted with 
the magic power of Timotheus over the emotions of 
the human heart. And all, who have read any thing 
of ancient history, roust have remarked the wonder- 
ful effects attributed to the musical instrument in the 
handof a master. 

r^.t^AmoBg a hundred other stories, which evince the 
power of music, I recollect tlie following : Pytha- 
goras was once likely to be troubled at his lecture, 
:\iy^ a company of young men inflamed with wine 
;4iiid. petulant with tlie natural insolence of youthful 
; ^vity. The philosopher wished to repress their tur- 
bulence ; but forbore to address them m the language 
/of philosophy, which they would either not have at- 
Ifsikded tOy or have treated with derision. He said 
. jMitbinff ; but ordered the musician to play a grave 
>|9^e8tic tune» of the Doric style. The effect was 
powerful and instantaneous, ihe young men were 
laiFOught to their sober senses, were ashamed of thisir 
wanton behaviour, and, with one accord> tore off the 
.,,c})aplet8 of flowers with which they had decorated 
:tli^c. temples in the hour of convivial gaiety. They 
. 'JjtsWied to the philosopher. Their hearts were open- 
.,^.io instruction by music, and the* powerful im* 
^ .pi^easion being well-timed, produced in them a per« 
^ ^}fy^%^mit reformation . 

>>.;( ii^w .desirable is it to revive the music of Pytha- 
f. ^I^erosi How concise a method of philosophizing to 
^ Ub^ purpose ! What sermon or moral lecture would 
.^bfive produced a similar effect so suddenly? 
. . . But nothing of^'us kind was ever produced by the 
' moat successful efiprts of modern music. Let us sup. 
'. p99e a case somewhat similar to the preceding. Let 
>.;i|pt imagine a number of intoxicated rakes entering 
the theatre with a professed intention to cause a riot. 
fr>'SRaph a case has often been real. The music in the 
<^ orchestra has done ail that it could do to soothe the 
yoL» I. o 
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growing rage ; bill it ivas as impotent and contBtopti- 
ble as a piatol against a battery. It wouJd be a fine 
tiling for the proprietors, if a tune or two could save 
the benches, and the fiildlera preclude the carpenters. 
But Timothcus ond the Doric sirains are no more ; 
yet BUrelv in so general a study of music it might be 
expecteii tliat something of their perfection might be 
revived. 

" Thai the muBic of the aneientB," says Jeremy 
Collier, "could command further than the modern, 
ia pa^t dispute. Whether tliey were inaaters of a 
greater compass of ootee, or knew t)ie secret of vary* 
log them more artificially ; whetlier they adjusted the 
intervals of silence more exactly, had their hands or 
tlieir voices furtlier improved, or their instruments 
better contrived ; whetlier they had a deeper insight 
into the pliilosophy of nature, or understood the laws 
of the union of the soul and body more thoroughly ; 
and thence were enabled to touch the passions, 
: strengthen tlie seiiGe, or prepnre the medium vith 
greater advantage ; wbetlier tliey excelled us in all, 
or in how many of these ways, is not GO clear: how- 
ever, this is certain, that our improvements in this 
Ifind are little better than ale-house crowds (fiddles) 
with respect to theirs." 

I must leave it to the Bumeys and the Bateses of 
the age to determine to what cause the little effect 
' of music on the passions is to be ascribed, la re- 
! viving and performing the works of Handel, they 
, have done much towards vindicating the declining 
I honours of impaseioned music. P^t still the com- 
manding effect recorded by antiquity seems to remain 
I a great desideratum, 

i profess to consider the subject not as a musician, 

>ut as a moralist ; in which character, I cannot help 

I wishing to fuid that sort of music cultivated, which 

fc poasesEQS an empire over the Iteurl, aud vihidt, like 
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oil poured on the troubled waves of the sea> can 
soothe the tumultuous passions to tranquillity. I wish 
to see the musician, who not only pleases my ear by 
his sounds, and delights my eye by his legerdemain, 
but who, in the words of Horace, irrUat, mulcet, en- 
rages or stills my emotions at his discretion. I wish 
to hear musical Shakspeares and Miltons touch the 
lyre^ or inspire the tube. 

I should have ventured to conclude, from the uni- 
veiisal application to music, from the perfection of the 
instruments) and the ingenuity of the compositions^ 
th^t the art is at this time arrived at its ultimate ex- 
cellence. It is not easy to conceive^ that much more 
can be done ^ and I am very doubtful whether the 
anciiBOls had equal excellence in theory or in execu« 
tien. Y6t, after all, when I consider the effect, I 
am «empelled, however reluctantly, to deplore the 

freat inferiority of the modern to ancient music. As 
am no artist on the pipe or on the lyre, I can only 
sofl^et that the defect arises from the want of sf m« 
plicky. It may not, after all, be unjust to surmise 
that &e accounts handed down of the stupendous 
efeofcs of music among the Greeks are exaggerated 
by Qracia mendax^ or that disposition ofancient 
Greece to fiction^ which gave rise to the nonsense of 
mythology. 
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Evening XXVII. 

On the Effect of Caricaturas exhibited at the WindQXvs 

of Printsdlers* 

Aiumum pictura pascis. Viiic* 

Poison may be converted into medicine; and ridi* 
cule, which when directed against morality and rdi« 
gion operates like a pestilence, may be used to ex« 
pose vice and folly with peculiar efficacy. 

The mode of ridiculing by prints has some advan*' 
tages over that by writing and argument. Its ^fect 
is wstantaneous ; and they who cannot read, or have^ 
not sense enough to comprehend, a refined piece 'of 
raillery, are able to see » good caricatura^ and to re-> 
ceive a powerful impression from it. • - 

The lower classes in London, it maybe supposed, 
have not time, inclination, or ability, to read much ^ 
but their minds are filled with ideaS) not only by the* 
xnultiiude of occurrences, but also by the prints 
which are obtruded on their notice, in the windows' 
of shops conspicuously situated in the most fre- 
, quented streets. And I believe, they often receive 
impressions either favourable or unfavourable to 
their honesty and happiness, as they loiter at a win- 
dow with a burden on their backs, and gape, un- 
mindful of their toil, at the comical productions of 
the ingenious designer. Every benevolent man must 
wish, that whatever representations have a tendency 
to corrupt and misleaa them, might b^ kept out of 
sight ; and only such exhibited in the wmdow, as 
may divert them innocently, or convey some useful 
instruction. I say nothing on the subject of ind^-* 
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cent prints at present, aa every one muit acknow- 
ledge that they infuse a poison, tlie bad effects of 
whicli none can trace to tlieir ultimate malign ily- 

But it appears to me, that the eKhibitJon of tlie 
first magistrate, and of great statesmen, in carica- 
tura, must coniribute to diminish or destroy that 
reverence, which is always due to legal authority 
and establiBhed rank, and which is confessedJy con- 
ducive to the most valuablu ends of human society. 

The virulence of party hesitates not to repreiient 
royalty itself in litusitlons, which must rcoder it con- 
temptible in the eyea of kennel-rakers, ehoe-blackerg, 
chimoey -sweepers, and beggsirs. Their contempt, it 
will be said, is of little consequence, and jret these 
personages made thuir power felt in the memorable 
month of June 1780; and riot and disorder are 
greatly promoted by emancipating them from all 
reverence for their superiors ; and how can they re- 
spect the subordinate dignities, who are taught to 
defile the fountain of honour, and to malign the au- 
thor of all civil dignity ? Besides, the effect is by 
HO means confined to their order. The contempt 
must have been diffused through the higher and 
middle ranks, before it descended to them ; and tlierd 
is great reason to believe, that the turbulent oppo^ 
sition to authority which has disgraced the present 
reign, originated and grew from the contempt thrown 
oo tho higher orders by "various methods, and, 
among others, by ludicrous representation on the 
copper' plate. 

Our laws have been careful of the reputation of 
the lufajcct, and libels cannot be published without 
" the peril of a prosccutinn. But the framers of the 
laws did not perhaps foresee, that tl?e engraver, aa 
well as the writer, migiit be guilty of dtiamation, 
and would deserve to be rcstraiiii'd by tli 
o :i 
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r and the penalties of legal controul. Our love ofli- 
I berty is eo ardent, that, like other violent passiuui, 
It overshoDtB its mark, and loses the object at whicii 
i it aims. Else a practice which intringes on privau 
L liberty, morcthau aoy act of any king in this caun- 
lit^, could not besuiferedto prevail without restrainl,' 
Mad witi) triumphant impunity. What can savour 
binore of the oppression of wanton tyranny thi 
P to permit a man to be ugly in his person without 
L exhibiting him as a spectacle and a laughing-stock, 
I ia the streets of the great city '' ' ' 

r to shame, to stand, as it were, 
r*C)r scorn to point her finger al 
I ' given him a long nose, a protuberant belly, 
shapen leg ? 

■ Indeed, of all satire, none is so ungenerous as that 
L which reflects on personal deformity, one of the 
I firincipal of the ra, eux ifi->}iii, the things which are not 
I m our tmn poiner, and for which we are oflen no 
r more accountable than for bad weather, pestilential 
or inundations. But the inventors of carica- 
\ Cures are not contented with representing the defor- 
mity as it really exists, but glory in their ability to 
I JBdd to distortion, and render an irregularity, or de> 
k Act, which would pass unnoticed, eminently and 
I ridiculously conspicuous. A man of sense and for- 
r titude, it will be said, may despise a contempt which 
f ariacs from circumstances for which he cannot be 
blamed ; but is the very person who urges this, pos- 
i wssed of such sense, and such fortitude, as to despise 
any kind of ridicule which will adiiere to him as a 
stigma of reproach ? With all our pretensions to 
wisdom, there are none but those who have lost 
their sensibility, who can patiently bear to become 
Directs of public derision, either for singularitieK uF 
■"^O mind or iht body. j™^^^^^ 
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The practice of exhibiting all personn of conse- 

auence, in caricatura, may therefore not only injure 
le public, by diniiniBliing th« respect due to ofiicial 
autbority, but cruelly invade tlie peace of familieE, 
and (lietrceG the busou of an unoffending individual. 
. It deserves, then, to be reprobated, by all good Hnd 
thinking men who are unwilling to sacrifice, for the , 
Bake of a luugh, publiu welfare and private t 
quilt ity. 

Ridicule hpB been always supposed peculiarly in- 
jurious, ss it is confessedly indecent, in the aHairs of 
reliciuii. 1 believe wisdom will always be justified 
by her children, and that Christianity is founded on 
a rock bo firmly, that the oatcs of hell shall not pre- 
vail against it ; but yet, I am convinced, that to 
treat its ministers or ordinances with contempt, mav 
dA it greet injury among the lower orders and weaK 
minds, who will be thus led to despise what cannot be 
desi^tsed with aalety. There are few subjects which 
the designers of ludicrous prints take more delight in, 
than to represent clergymen in a laughable situation- 
and figure. I mention one instance of a print, which 
would hardly deserve notice if it had not become po-< 
pular among the vulgar. The print of the Vicar and 
Moses is often hung up on the walls of the I'arm-- 
house, where the clergyman of the parish useii to be' 
reverenced as a saint, and consequently was able Is 
do great good ; but is it to be supposed that (his re- 
verence will not be diminished, among those children 
at least who from their infancy are accustomed to 
behold the parson an object of derision, a glutton, 
and a drunkard ? 

Any mode of aiTording innocent diversion, of ex- 
citing mirth without giving pain, is not only allow- 
able, but desirable, in a world abounding with evil, 
and in a slule of existence, which is, 
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burdened with care. But all liuman tilings reqmre 
limitation. 

The genius of a Hogarth is certaiDly worthy of 
admiration, as an excelknce ; and of honour, as hav- 
ing been made a vehicle of great good to society, 
Hogarth finely moralized his pencil. His innitalon 
have not reached his excellence in art, theyhAve 
scarcely aimed at hii morality, but they have abuted 
their petty talents in lowering every thing great and 
venerable- 
Some late designers in caricatura have merit; 
anil if they would confine their ridicule to vice end 
villainy, they would add to the praise which is due 
to them, as men of sVill and genius, that which is 
superior, the praise of benevolence, and tlie virtue 
of doing good in their generation. 

Many may be disposed to consider ladicrous priati 
as trifles ; but apparent trifles are acknowledged by 
all wise men to lead to serious evils, and they atight 
- to be carefully suppressed, while they continue trinei. 
and while the suppression is therefore practicable. 
Every good member of society must acknowfedga 
the value of decency, good order, public tranquillity, 
and private security ; and every sensible and observ- 
ing man may observe, that all these may be destroy- 
ed by the libels of the pencil. No one knows whose 
turn it may be to sufier next ; and it is therefore tba 
interest of all, even of the perpetrators of the ntis- 
chicf themselves, to discourage the prevoleDCO of 
wanton assassination. 
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Evening XXVIII. 

On modem Heroism* 

It is said by the learned, that the age of heroism is 
no more ; but 1 beg leave to dissent from their opi« 
nion. An age, I suppose^ derives that appellation 
from its abundance of heroes. If so^ then the pre* 
sent age may be styled heroic. I cannot say that 
we have many Alexanders, Caesars, and Charleses; 
but, if what the world call spirit, fire^ and genius, 
constitute a hero, we certainly abound in heroes. 

The name, indeed, < hero,* is not usually adoptedi 
because it is become a little unfashionable. But the 
c^racter existiS at present under the title of a * dash* 
ing fellow.' 

The etymology of the word < dashing' is doubtful; 
but, among other explanations of its meaning, our 
lexicographer says it signifies << to fly off in Sashes 
with a loud noise." In this sense^ it is verv appll* 
cabie to the character of the true dashing fellow. 
' The objc^ct of this kind of hero is fame, or rather 
distinction. He scorns inglorious ease, though ac- 
companied with health, plenty, and the esteem of his 
acquaintance. Health, plentv, and esteem, what are 
ye to public renown ? Think of the bliss of being 
admired at a horse-race, pointed at in a theatre, ana- 
daily celebrated in the paragraphs of a * dashing' 
newspaper ! 

The dashing fellow, as great genius usually shows 
strong indications of it at the earliest age, begins 
his career of glory at the public school, to which he 
is sent by his parents to rub off the shyness incident 
to natural modesty and the immaturity of youth 
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At school, he scorns to pour over musty Greek and 
Latin, but gloriously aims at being preeminent in 
every mischievous frolic, scormng the control ofhis 
master, and taking the lead in every attempt to re- 
volt against authority, and in support of liberty, 
" that goddess heavenly bright." He spends lut 
money, witli which he is plentifully furniehed by hii 
parents, on purpose to ' t^atinguish' him, not in boy- 
ish gratifications, but in hiriug horsey keeping 
pointers and terriers, giving dinncre, and in every 
Boble enterprise of vice and wantonness of whica 
his age is capable. 

On leaving Bchool, -whence he has deserved the 
honour of expulsion a thousand times, though the 
erovelling spirit of the master would not confer it, 
he aspires at the Bplcndid distinctions of the turf, 
the gaming-table, and the whip; not to mention his 
illustrious emulation of the Grand Seignior in the es* 
tablishment of his seraglio. 

If he is born to a large eetate, he disdains to waitt 
like meaner spirits, for the death of those on whom 
it depends, or till he comes to age, but muniiicently 
bestows premium* on the despised Israelites, to sup- 
ply bis present unconiined generosity. And though 
he should borrow and spend more than he will be 
ever able to repay, he is above stooping to the nar- 
row thoughts of pecuniary concerns. With an he- 
roic confidence, he trusts for future Eupnlioe to time, 
to fortune^ to the friendly dice, to any tiling, and to 
nothing. 

Thus furnished with money, the sinews of heroism 
as well as war, he sallies forth in quest of adven- 
tures, in R high car, y cleped a phaeton, drawn by 
six steeds not bigcer than pouies, but beautiful 
enough to attract all eyes, at every inn, am' 
every town he passes in his rapid progt 
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I horse-race to liorEe-race. The importance of his 
I objects renders an unparalleled exjiedition some- 
times so necessary, that he condescends to hire 
hack-horses, — an inglorious tneaaure, if some lustre 
ivere aoi to be reflected on it by killing three or 
four of thcni in iheir haiTiesses, that he niay reach 
the race-ground at the motneut of starting from the 
goal. Fame blows her trumpet through all the 
country immediately, and the newspapers re-echo 
the report on the morrow, that young Dashwell tra- 
velled all night to reach Newmarket, and killed six 
horses on the road: glorious achievement, worthy to 
be recorded in the temple of Fame, in letters of gold, 
on pillars of brass! 

Arrived at the race-ground, he distinguishes him' 
self more than any of the paltry fellows at the Olym- 
ptan and Pythian games, so celebrated by the The- 
iian. He clothes himself in a leathern cap, a short 
waistcoat, long buck-skin snnall- clothes, and the 
neatest boots and spurs! — mounts the racer, and 
rides the race. If ha dislocates his shoulder, or 
breaks liis collar-bone, the little pain is despised, for 
the ample compensation of being generallv talked of 
and renowned, as the best gentle man- joe key in the 
three kingdoms, 

But distinctions like this are not sufHcicnt for his 
great soul. He must fight a duel, before his claim 
to complete lieroism, or dashistn, can be universally 
allowed. Nothing more easy than to find an occa- 
sion. His best friend will furnish him with one over 
the next bottle of Burgundy, He gives the lie di- 
rect; a challenge ensues; the parties meet; one 
tires without taking aim ; the «ther, into the air ; 
the seconds interfere; the duet is over, the account 
is drawn up, signed by the seconds, inserted in the 
morning paptrs, and the giory of both parties csta- 
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blished on a basis ncYcr to be sliaken. - Dafihwell'i 
business is done, his name is up ; he has taken a d^ 
gree in glory; he was a dashing fellow before; he 
is now a d-^ dashing fellow. 

But to the ambitious, Alps on Alps are con* 
tinually rising. He wishes to be renowned for his 
gpirit at the gaming-table. He stakes the whole re- 
version of his estate, and loses it With a coo! intre- 
pidity that might shame the Catos and Reguluses of 
antiquity. 

The bottle remains for consolation; and great 
are his achievements^ under the banners of Bacchus. 
But his health declines. His hands shake. His 
legs totter. He wants a wife as a nurse. He goes, 
ia pursuit of one^ into the regions of old Drury, 
and marries an Amazon as common as a hackney 
coach. She becomes a teraiagant. His dashing 
spirit, unused to control, and above subniiasion to 
the loss of fortune/ health, and tranquillity, finishes 
his career of glory with a pistol. 

' But dashing fellows are not confined to high hfe« 
There are multitudes of gentlemen volunteers .in 
this honourable service among the lower orders. 
Swindlers, forgers, coiners, and highwaymen, are 
all dashing fellows. But England, like Athens in 
this respect, is ungrateflil to her great mete. As 
the Athenians banished their distinguished worthies 
by the ostracism, so the English send their ]>eroes 
into exile by the rigour of their laws. Botany Bay 
is colonized by dashing fellows ; and multitudes .are 
now riding in phaetons^ galloping fiery steeds, and 
living in style, as it is called, on purpose to (qualify 
themselves, on some future day, for this honourabk 
dismission from their native country. 

' Even the literary community is not without its 
share of dashing fellows. They chiefly appear in 
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tli6 form of political pamphleteers, paragraph-writers^ 
hand*bill authors, and * philosophers of a liberal 
way of thinking/ One wijtes a pamphlet full of 
treason and abuse of His Majesty, that attracts no- 
tice for a day, and immediately thinks himself a se- 
cond Solon. Another scribbles a paltry ode, or 
poem, in which he asperses, with filth and venom, the 
King, and all other virtuous characters, and imme« 
diatay rises in his own estimation to the rank of a 
Swift or a Butler. A third scribbles jqu^int para- 
gaphs that would disgrace a chambermaid, so desti- 
ittte are they of common sense and composition, and 
then deems himself the wittiest and merriest wight 
in all Christendom. A fourth, being a philosopher, 
aims a deadly stroke at Christianity, and rises in 
his own eyes a polemical Goliah, though the first 
stone in the sling of a true man, with no higher pre- 
tensions than to common sense and common ho* 
nesty, brings him to the ground. All these are 
dashing fellows, great in their own opinion, and in 
the opinion of the little circle connected by similar 
principles and practices ; but great as they appear, 
the community would feel itselt relieved by their ho- 
nourable banishment to Botany Bay, as the stomach 
is refreshed after the evacuation of an emetic 

These dashing characters may be compared to a 
dashing torrent, all noise, all foam, all violence for 
a moment, and then spent and exhausted for ever ; 
or to a comet, attracting, all eyes for a short time> 
'but cheering no system, and perhaps endangering 
all ; or to a kettle>drum, which owes its power of 
making a noise to brass and emptiness ; or to some 
Yile liquors, hot in the mouth, but without a body. 

A dashing fellow, indeed,, however he may admire 
himself, or be gazed at by the public, displays so 
many symptoms of insanity, that, if his real friends 

vol-. 1. V • 
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were to put hkn on a strait waistcoati feed him on 
bread and watery or take out a statute of luaaoy 
against bim, tbej might be justified by the circum- 
stances, and would prohttbly prevent much injury 
to himself and to the public 

It is greatly to be wished^ that ^oung men who: 
are actuated by the perverse ambition of bdiig * d^« 
stinguished' for a Conduct and qualities whi<m are 
misdiievous and irrationai in the hu^est degreep 
would consider^ that * distinction' is wen only ho« 
nour when it is founded on esteem : and tjiat to be 
talked of, and stared at, for extravagance andfolly^ 
are but poor compensations for the loss of honour, 
fcMrtune, health, peace, and life. 

True heroism is best displayed by acting a ra* 
tional, manly, uniform part ; and by showing sense 
to despise the applause, and spirit to defy the sneers, 
of fashimiable folly, however it may be counte- 
nanced by the example of the rich and the noble, by 
the favour of the great, and the patronage of the 
powerful. It is meanness and cowardice to yield 
reason and right to ridicule. It is a spirit worthy 
of a man, to proceed in the path of rectitude, under 
the guidance of principle, careless of undeserved 
censure, and unsolicitous for the admiration of an 
unthinking multitude. Contrasted with this, the 
fklse fire of the dashing fdlowis like the blaze of a 
handful of straw compared to the undiminished ra- 
diance of the Vestal flame. 
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Oft ikeArt vihich has lately been konoared tuilA the 
Name of Pugilism. 

HcMAKE and considerate men cannot observe, with- 
out concern, the prevalence of a taste Tnr any diver* 
tiott which contributeB to the degradation of human 
nature. Thikt the taste for boxing, unhappily revived 
in the present age, has such a tendency, cannot be 
doubted by those who duly reflect on the principle 
from wiiich it proceeds, and the consequences it 
tends (o produce. 

It originates in a tcrocious disposition, and a con* 
TEMPTuous OPINION OF MAN. No gentle and he- 
nexolontraind can derive amueeinentanddcliglit from 
B Bpectacie, which must cause pain and danger to 
those who exhibit it ; and none but those who con- 
sider man as an animal not at ell superior to the 
beasts, can endeavour lo engn-ge two fellow-crcaturcs 
in a combat, wliicb, in cool blood, may cause the loss 
«f limbs, and llie loss of life. Can he have any idea 
af the etml's immortality, of man's being made a little 
lower than the angeU, and of the aupcrintcndcnce of , 
the Deity, who views with joy approaching to ecstasy ' 
two poor wretches endeavouring to destroy each other 
for hire; who makes it the principal business of bis 
life to see such sights, and to promote their frequent 
repetition ; who derives gain from them as well as 
pleasure, and pursues them with the same ardour and 
constancy, as others prosecute the study of an ho- 
nourable profession? Such a taste must proceed 
from a gross ignorance of better and more manly 
pleasures, and from a siivago heart, reslrnined only 
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by human laws from the actual perpetration of the 
worst cruelty. 

The consequences of this taste, to indifiduals and 
to society, are truly deplorable: When the combat 
U announced, aH the vilest members of the commu- 
nity are eager to partake in an amusement congenial 
to their corrupted natures. The scene of action is 
crowded with an assemblage of wretches, who con- 
duct, under their triumphant banners, riot, inteinpe* 
ranee, violence; who dety all civil order, all deceneyi 
every thing for which laws were enacted and society 
egtablished. A successful example is given of dis- 
obedience to law, which paves the way to anarchy, 
revolt, and rebellion. An insult is offered to the civil 
magistracy, which those who encourage it may here- 
after rue, when they feel the consequent depredations 
on their property, their persons, and their peace. ^ - 

Tlie lower orders are taught to believe, what in- 
deed they are at all times ready to suppose, that 
there is an excellence, vihich the greatest men in the 
nation inay admire^ in the exercise of a mere bmte 
force, in defeating their neighbour by violence, with- 
out equity ; and in striking a terror into the mindi 
of the good and orderly, who are. not endowed with 
muscular vigour and superior size. Government was 
instituted to protect the weak against the strong; but 
the boxing rage contributes to increase the tendency 
of the strong to injure and oppress the weak. 

It has been the scope of all who have laboured in 
the civilization of mankind, to soften the native fe- 
rocity of the human heart, to control its propeoiity, 
to violence and cruelty, to infuse a spirit of rnutuiu 
benevolence, and teach a willingness to leave the re- 
dress of private wrongs to public justice. But the 
boxing mania does all that can be done in the present 
enlightened times, to bring back man to Jii9 origipal 
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barbarity, to ignorance:, to selfishness, to injusi __, 
to contempt of laws, to infringemeot of property, 
to every base and destructive sction and incliiiatioR | 
whicli llie laws of God and niao have uniformly pro- i 
hibited. 

But strongly as the lovers of law and order c: 
press themselves against this savage taste, there a 
not wanting men pretending to political wisdom, wl 
advance arguments in its favour. Let what they have 
urged be fairly considered. 

It is said, that (he encouragement of boxing pro. 
motes a martial and a manly spirit, among those 
whom the nation may one day call furili to supply 
ber armies and her navies. 

I believe it is not agreed that those who excel 
muscular strength, or in the skill necessary to exert 
it in single combat, are superior to others in couraga 
or conduct during the heat of action with a public 
enemy. A boxer, or alovcr of boxing, is not a bet- 
ter soldier or sailor than the hardy husbandman or 
manuiacturer. Superior strength or bulk is nut re- 
quired to pull a trigger, fire a cannon, or to climb 
up a rope. A list, though tutored by the best rules 
of Ecience, 

Qiialia tihicant 

avails little against a sword, a musket, or a bayonet, 
in the hands of a dwarf, or a man who never heard 
of the name or the art of a pugilist. And, as to the 
manliness of spirit which bo:cing, and the love of it, 
are said to promote, is it nol rather a proof of mean- 
neu, than manliness, to fight a man in cool blood, 
for lucre, and to afford amusement to those who pay 
for admission to the spectacle i* Persons who did 
this, were always nuiiibcrod among the meanest of 
lUiinkind, and certainly have no right to be consi- 
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dered ofnobler dispositions than tuntblers, rope-dan* 
cere, ridere of three horses^ and fire<«atere, aU whose 
pranks are attended with danger voluntarily incurred 
for the sake of lucre. 

To bear blows without regarding the pain, to in-i 
flict blows without feehng reluctance or coaapassion^ 
argues, indeed, an insensibility, of body and mind^ 
but insensibility can never be deemed a perfeation#: 
can never produce that sort of ceura^ which derives; 
force from conduct, that sort of manliness which owcsi^ 
its value to its origin in reason. An attempt to ce«*' 
duce men merely to machines in the hands of their 
superiora, is of so base and ungenerous a nature* thafc- 
it ought to be reprobated by all who have any jreal; 
manliness in their character. 

The plough and the anvil, the axe and the haoif - 
mevy will always supply a race of men ^itb :6kievsr 
strong enough to undergo all the hardsliips and.la«> 
hour of war ; and the native sentiments of suob »- 
race, in a land of liberty, will always producer-Siv 
spirit sufficiently manly, without encouraging, aoj ;v 
practices which are, of necessity, cruel and sav«ge.v 
Cruelty, of every kind and degree, Jla^ in it 9om»*<: 
thing inherently base and dastardly, and pever caQi: 
be compatible with real heroism, it may make #>' 
bully and' an assassin, but neither a warrior nor a pa^i 
triot. ,17 

It is also said, that boxing is the natural mode tf >> 
terminating those disputes which will always aifise. 
in the collisions of human intercourse. I grant that:^ 
in the savage state it may i^pear to be the naturair 
mode of deciding quarrels; but England has longer 
been in a state of high civilization ; and they who^:i: 
by any mode, endeavour to bring it back again taV! 
what IS called the state of nature, must give up ali^- 
pretensions to pliilosophy and wi^tdom^ and deserve to. - 
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be marked as tlje encmieB not only of llicir couiilry 
but of their species I liave heard it even denied 
that the fist is the nntural instrument of attack and 
defence, since the hand is evidently formed to hold 
a weapon witji greater etfect, and since all nations, 
in the most uaciiltivnted stat«, use weapons, from 
the patoo patoo of the South Sea Islanders to the 
broad strord of the British soldier. But this I only 
mention as matter of curious speculation ; for the fist 
being leas otfensJve than the «word, vvould be pre- 
ferred by the philanthropist. 

It is further contended, that, allowing the bosere 
tbemeelves lo be a nieao and pitiable race, their en- 
gagements furnish a manly and improving spectacle lo 
gentlemen who have leisure to seek their own aniuse- 
menl from every thing that can afibrd it. That it is 
not a manly spectade to behold two fellow creatures 
injuring each other as much ns they can, by brute 
force, IS, I think, evident from what has been already 
said ; and that it is nut an improving spectacle, is 
equally clear, if it be true that the heart, by be- 
coming familiar with scenesof suffering and violence, 
becomes obdurate at the si(:ht ; forgets its best qua- 
lity! compassion ; and feels less reluctance at indict- 
ing pain when under the influence of irascible aftec- 
tiune ;snd that this is true, none will deny, who know 
the force of habit) and the prooeness of llie mind to 

1 believe tliat those who endeavour to find poli- 
tical reasons to justify the prevalence of a taste for 
boxing, are ecarely in earnest, and mean little more 
than to palliate with sophistry what reason cannot 
approve. The taste arises among the lower orders, 
from natural brutahty, or a wish to get money by en- 
tertaining their superiors in rank, who have disgrace- 
fully [irofcastd ihuusdves amateurs of the practice. 
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In the liighcr ranks, it arisus from thoiiglitlesaneu, 
wantonneM, and a gross ignorance of better modes 
of spending litnc, filling the chasms of Ecience, polite 
arts, anil philosophy. 

But whatever it originnlcs in, 1 shall not heiitatft 
to assert, that it is unvrorlhy of a gentleman) ua- 
ivorthy of a good citizen, unworthy of a christiBni 
I and unworthy of a man. 

1 have saiu little of it in a religious view ; though 
much might be said, for Christianity must coodcmB 
it entirely, without reserve, and without excepdon. 
But it is to be feared, tliat the fraternity of boxera 
and their followers will not lend a willing ear to the 
still small voice of religious conscience. Indeed I 
do not flatter mjrself with the idea of makiag con- 
verts of them by any thing which can be addressed to 
them in writing } toe it is extremely probable, Uiat 
those who are sunk so deeply in degeneracy, aa to 
delight in this irrational and disgraceful amusement, 
take no delight in reading any thing but a sporting 
calendar, a book of farriery, or a iKcatisc on Uie 
'science,' as they call, by wayof eminenee, the theory 
and sublime art of bruising the flesh, breaking the 
hones, andscwingup the eyes of tlieir fellow-creatures. 

But tliere is one great teacher who will be heard.; 
nnd whose arrival may probably be accelerated by 
Teducing the science, which tliey admire, to prac- 
tice. His instruclicna will cause tlieni to see tbeir 
conduct in a new light, and to despise their chaica 
of spending the short space of life allotted to man in 
a behaviour more brutal than that of the beasts who 
perish, but who never exhibit the bloody effects of 
rage, except when ihey are impelled by real piusi](M], 
in defence of their young, or the necessities ofhung^. 
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Evening XXX. 



On asiocialiiig with Equals ^/or the true Pleasure of 
Friendship, 

The experience of the world has long pronounced 
those marriages the happiest, in which the contract- 
ing parties are of a condition nearly equal ; so that, 
when the first ardours of love are abated by time, 
neither can aBsurac a superiority, or think it a con- 
descension, to have acceded to the nuptial alliance. 

This observation, which is Just in toatrimony, is no 
less true in friendship ; of which, similar inclinations 
and similar aversions are said to constitute tlie only 
firm foundation. But to like and dislike the same or 
similar things, is not usual in persons widely sepa-' 
rated from each other by birth, rank, and fortune. 
A great disparity in all these circumstances causes 
things to appear m different colours, opens diversified' 
prospects in life, and renders the same objects, to ona 
desirable, and to the other, indifferent or odinus. 

Wherever, therefore, what the world, in common- 
language, terms friendships, are made between in- 
feriors and superiors, plebeians and patricians, tha 
conneiciou is not properly what the ancients under- 
stood by friendship, but a coalition formed by solici- 
tation on one side, and condescension on (he other, 
between an expecting dependant and a powerful pa- ! 
tron. An alliance of this kind, though not abound- 
ing in (he pleasures of true friendship, may be very , 
useful to both parties; it may serve the necessities 
or convenience of the superior, and contribute to the 
interest, preferment, indulgence, and luxury of the 
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inferior ; and is therefore very nrdently anil consist. 
cncly pursued by thos'C to wnoiii the&e arc tlie sole 
or principal object! itk Ibe establiBbnietiL of an anu- 

But there arc some wbo pui-sue sucb connexiaqi 
exclusively of all others ; and not so mucb for tbe 
snke of advancing tbeir interest, aa gratifying their 
pride and vanity. Xlicy scorn to admit theiv equ^ 
in birth, rank, lortune, and education, to that tami> 
liarity which true fricndsltip rcqnirea. They bunt 
for men adorned nitb titles, or furnished with pror 
perty, not in tlic least regarding the recommendatiea 
of personal wortb. Wlien admitted to the tables and 
company of such men, they become flatterers «nd 
humble servants, but cannot be considered aa friendti 
in the Just and honourable sense of that appellation. 
They are not in a Ktate of liberty. Tliey dare not 
express their real sentiments, lest tliey ^should give 
oBence, and be excluded from the table, to sit at 
which ihey consider as their clitef good, (bctrtuglK 
est honour. If they possess the privilege of being 
allowed to leave a card at a great man's door, or aun 
say among those whom they consider as their ia(t» 
liora, that, the other day, tbuy dined with their friend 
Lord Slender, and must absolutely sup (o-nigbt with. 
Lady Rout, where they expect to shake liands vritlli 
an old friend, whom chey have nut Keen some lJme> 
the Duke of Dolittle, they are supremely bappy ;, 
they have not lived in vain ; heaven has at last ra^- 
warded them amply for the pains they took in study- 
ing the ' open countenance,' and ' thoughts close;* 
the graces of the person, and the various modes of 
simulation and dissimulation. 

Ader all, this lord, lady, and duke, only laugh at 
the poor fcllow't "follyj adniiltlng him now 
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td fiU a cliiiir, becauee lie plays cards pretty well, 
sings a good song, blows tlie German flute, talks non- 
Bense fluently, or romps with the children. 

He,[ioormortai] tliiukAhistbrtUDemadc. Noplsce 
becomes vacant, but he imagines his great frjcnds 
may procure it for liim. He knows they mean to do 
him some service by surprise, while ihey scarcely 
ever th'iak about him, and would not give six-pence 
to save him from a prisan. As to the little power 
they possess in procuring places, it has been all en- 
gaged for years to come, in securing the interest of 
two or three boroughs ; and tb«ir good friend, who 
is so proud of their friendship, stanils no more chance 
of preferment from them, than tile pious and learned 
curate of their parishes, with forty pounds a year, 
and a wife and ten children. 

What advantage, then, has he derived from hiB 
E[)l6iidid connexions? Good dinners, good wine, 
sometimes good company, much amusement, and 
some improvement in the airs urd manners of a man 
of fashion. What have these advantages cost bim ? 
The loss of the real pleasure and benefits he would 
have derived from his own famiJy connexions, from 
several of his school -fellows, and his neighbours; 
every one of whom he has aiftonted, or deserted, 
since he first aspired at friendship with people in high 
lite. He meets iheni either with a supercilious air, 
and a strut of self-consequence, or with that pro- 
digious afiabiliiy, and outrageous condescension, 
which proud people often display while they affect 
humility ; and with which they insult and hurt, while 
they compliment and caress their dependant. His 
old friends, thus despised, retaliate upon him rrchly, 
and have long stigmatized the would be-great man 
trith the mocli title of a Count. 

Pleasure he may hjve ei'joyed from such connec- 
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tiona ; pleasure Brisinj; Trom tlie gratificnlion of pride 
»nd vanitj- ; but not tiie pleasure of coidial friend- 
ship. TliM is only to be found among persons whose 
condition in life is nearly equal ; I say nearly etjual, 
for n mathematical equality can never be found be- 
tween any two persons, neither is it required for the 
establish men I and enjoyment of friendEhip, A very 
considerable latitude must always be allowed to die 
word ' equals', when applied to friends i but not that 
latitude, which separates them at so great a distance 
ss renders condesceneion on one part, and submissioa 
n the other, necessary to form the unnatural coali* 
' tion. In the physical attraction of cohesion, two 
' drops containing a qunntily of matter nearly equal, 
will mutually move towards each other: but if one 
drop is mucii larger, it will absorb llie smaller, and 
appropriate it entirely, Wood of any kind may be 
joined to wood, by Ine common cement of the me- 
chanic ; but wood will not coalesce with gold and dia- 
monds, without particular contrivance ; and a slight 
accident will usually dissever the union. 

The genuine pleasures of conveisation are much 
diminiiihed by restraint, awe, obi^equionsness, and a 
fear of hurting one's interest in maintaining tbe free 
sentiments of conviction. Reason feels itself, in sUch 
' circumstances, conlined by trammels, which, while 
tliey confine the motions, gall by their pressore. 
Freedom is lost ; and it is an old observation, that 
slavery contributes to degeneracy of nature, as well 
as to misery. And 1 think it probable, that volun- 
tary slaverj' is more degrading than compelled, aince 
it argues a natural propensity to that meanness 
which coercion is said in time to produce. 

But, notwitlistanding all that may be said, tliere 

are persons who make it the first objects of tht-ir 

■s to seek the frieiiilsliip of persons greaily Ilieir 
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■uperian ; and who avoid familiarity with their 
equals, with as much soUcitude as they would shun 
a pestilence. They cultivate the external graces, 
which in them are unbecoming ; they engage in ex- 
pensive pursuits, which their fortunes cannot sup- 
port : they waste their time, which might be spent in 
honourable and lucrative en^jiloynienie, solely that 
they may dangle after persons in high lite, who odcn 
despise their meannesis, while, for their own acconi- 
iDodation or amusement, they admit their visits, and 
accept their attentions. Many a one has spent his 
life in pursuit of glittering phantoms, and lived to re- 
pent, in old age, poverty, and desertion, that he did 
not cultivate those friends whom Providence had 
pointed out for his choice by their proximity of si< 
tnation, and similitudeof manners, rank, and objects 
in life. Had he chosen his friends in his own sphere, 
he might have lived in a state of competency, and 
with reEpect ; but as he chose lo soar above then), 
witli wings too feeble to support his fliglit, he fell 
unpitied by tliose whom he deserted, and contemned 
by those whom he vainly attempted to reach, 
tnad-eater, a led captain, a humble companion, i 
appellations which no man whu has a sense of real 
honour would choose to possess ; but these are the 
best names bebtowed upon men who spend their lives 
in courting tlie great by ell arts but those of truth 
and vu-tue. 

Ever}' man should respect himself as a man. The 
conscious dignity which, in the lowest station, pre- 
lerves the mind from unmanly meaunesa, is not the 
pride against which philosophy protests, and chris- 
tian meekness revolts. All respect, indeed, should 
be paid to superiors in civil rank, which the love of 
urder dictates, which local customs or national ii 
acitulions require ; w hich decorum, and even fashio 
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when the ii 
'. «hD has a Just idea of wliat it is to be a 

■acrifice his liberty, his freedom of thinking- imA 
' apeaking, all the frank joys of social intercourse, to 
I s fcllon--crealure exalted above him, not by per- 

Bona! worth, but by atWentitioua and heruditary ho' 
L BOUT ; and one who probably never intends to re- 
I Ward the sacrifice, by any thing but a nod aiid a 
I Bmile. For such a sacrifice, indeed, no man, how- 
f ever elevated, can make an adequate remuneration. 
There is certainly no reason to avoid, but many 
\ to seek, the notice and patronoKe of the ' worthy 
I great,' by worthy conduct; but if the aspirant is a 

gentleman, by wliich I mean a man of real honour, 
I 3oly accomplished by education, he must be adniit- 
[ ted to their friendship on terms of perfect equality, 
s a gentleman ; and -the distinction of the noble- 
I man must be absorbed in the cordiality of the friend. 
I Otherwise the connexion, however glossed by sije- 
I ciouB names, is like that of tlie old feudal times be- 
[ tween the lord and his vassal. 

Wliai has been said on the necessity of a neariy 

equal condition, to the existence of true friendship, 
\ tnust be extended to connexions wich those too 
t much below as well as those too much above us. 
I fiut pride is usually a aufBcient guard against ex. 
I ecssive Condescension, in the selection of cordial 
" " , indeed, experimentally certain, 
I- that low conneKions are usually the destruction of 
I all the improvements of educatioD, and the refined 
I polish of higher life. But let it be remembered, that 
'' ' is synonymous with ' vulgar,* there are 
I -many persons very low, who yet are high in rank, 
I «nd affluent in fortune. 

It seems to be no improper conclusion, that, if 
I jffeferment and promotion arc our objects in forming 
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connexions^ we ought to seek them rationally, and 
by worthy conduct, from superiors; if the enjojnment 
of social delight, and hearty friendship, from our 
equals ; if opportunities of doing good most effec- 
tually, from our inferiors; but that no object what- 
ever in forming connexions, can jiistify the sacrifice 
of freedom, reason, and conscience, which consti-* 
tute the true dignity of human n^tur^* 
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Evening XXXI. 

■ 

On the beneficial Effects of the Marine Society* 

SIR, 

YoD desired me to write down the few particulars 
of my life, that you might be able to communicate 
them to a member of the Marine Society. I comply 
with your request most readily ; but, at the same 
time, must entreat you to put my narrative into better 
language than 1 am able to use, since I never was 
scholar enough to indite a letter fit for the inspection 
of any body but one of my shipmates. 

My parents, during the winter, lived in a garret 
in Kent-street, and followed the employment of rak- 
ing kennels, picking up ra^ and bones, and sifting 
cinders in a neighbouring brick-field. In the summer, 
they took a journey into Kent, and procured a pre- 
carious livelihood by hay-making, harvest work of all 
kinds, and picking of hops. They journeyed in a 
decent style, for folks in their condition, having an 
ass, a pair of panniers, and a tin kettle. 

The first event of any great importance to me, 
which I can remember, was a violent dispute between 
my father and mother, while they were making tea 
under a hedge, by the side of the Kent-road. My 
mother, it seems, usually kept the money, and as the 
hop-picking was just ended, the store was pretty 
plentiful. My father insisted on taking out of the 
leathern purse enough to supply him with a dram of 
gin after tea. My mother peremptorily refused, as 
she had formed a design of buying me a pair of 
breeches as soon as we should reach London* 
Words were high. My father swore terribly ; and 
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btaining the purse, by intimidating my mij. | 

tlier with an uplifted hedge-state, walked away, 
Golemnly vowing that he would go od ship^buard, 
and never see us more. My mother, putting the 
panniers on the ass, and me i nto one of them, set off 
ill immediate pursuit ; but my Tather, as we supposed, 
turned out of the road, and we were never able ta 
find him. We pursued our journey, and arrived at 
our old quarters in Kentetreet at midnight. It was 
tOD late to be admitted ; and wc remained cold and 
hungry in the street all night. In the momiog we 
expected admission to< our lodgings ; but the pay 
bemg exacted previously to entrance, and it being i 
discovered that we had lost all our money, the ass, ' 
panniers, and kettle, were seized for an old debt) ' 
and we ourselves turned fronn the door to seek onr 
fortune. 

Beggary was now our only resource. As I had 
neitlier shirt, breeches, stockings, nor shoes, and , 
isilced no covering whatever but au old ragged pet- | 
ticoat of my mother's thrown over my shoulders, I , 
tnaved the compassion of many passengers, and 
earned, upon ihe average, four-pence a-day. lliis 
served to keep us from starving, but could not fur- 
nish us wiili a lodging at niglit. But there are com- 
IbrtB in all situations. The acigbbouring brick-hill 
iuTnislicd us with a warm lodging, at no expense. 
Hither wo used to retire, ks soon as it was dark, and 
often slept more soundly than the rich on their beds 
of down. One morning, however, to my great grief 
and surprise, 1 found my motlier dead by my side, 
tjhe had drunk a little too inuch gi.i on the preced- 
ing evening, and her health being impaired by grief 
and want, she fell asleep to wake no more. 1 knew 
not what to do, Hunger iiupelled a 
the street and beg. 1 tiullic'd forth, 
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tiop to return again in the eyening, and see wl 
any care had been taken of the corpse ; but as 
rambling about, 1 met a boy of similar appei 
with myself, and we soon entered into familial 
versation. I told him my wants. He could n 
Jieve them, for hbown distresses were equally ( 
but he undertook to conduct me to the quays 
the Custom-house, where, he said, I might live 
luxuriously on sugar, by watching my opportv 
to pick and scrape the hogsheads as soon as 
were landed. 1 listened with delight ; and w 
with eagerness to the place where he said Ix 
lived pleasantly for some months. I found h 
presentation true. Sugar, treacle, and raisins, 
our delicious viands. Tliey were often mixeii 
dirt, for we chiefly picked them from tlie gn 
but hunger is not nice ; and though they were i 
they were sweet. The only misfortune was, th 
seldom could procure enough to satisiy the dec 
of nature ; and we were nearly starved to da 
the midst of our luscious repasts. 

One day, as I was busy in scraping the inside 
empty hogshead, 1 was accosted by a fat, rudd; 
woman, decently dressed, in the following w 
" Child," said she, ** you seem to be of an activ 
position. You might earn a better livelihood 
this, if you were inclined to be nndustrious. li 
will come along with me, 1 will clothe you, an 
you up in a business that may make your for^ 
and as an earnest of my favour,' take this rol 
cheese.** I seized the food with the voraciou 
of a hungry lion, and devoured it before I mad 
least reply. She repeated her question, whetl 
was willing to go home with her ? I scarce! 
swered for joy ; but leaping out of the hoes 
with tlie utmost agility, placed myself at du 
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Stance behind lier, to follow wherever slie might 
please to leai). She walked on through various turn- 
ing and tvindings, till she came to a hitle house in a 
blind alley, which I have since learned ta called Cut- 
throat Corner. 

As Guon as I liad eaten and drunii sufficiently, she 
caused me to be wn^hed perfectly clean, and my hair 
to be cut ofT almost as close as if t had been shaved. 
She then clotheil me from head to foot, in old and 
dirty garments, but tolerably tiglit and wami. You 
may easil;^ suppose that I was delighted with this 
change ot fortune I was put to bed on a flock bed, 
which appeared to tne most delicately soft ; but [ 
could not sleep for thinking of the happiness 1 en- 
joyed. 

The next mornmg, my pntronesa told mc that she 
had chosen me from miiny others, whom she had seen 
on the quays, because she had observed my great 
activity, and particularly admired the nimbleness of 
my fingers; that she thought nie perfectly well quali- 
fied, by nature and genius, for the employment she 
intended me, and that a few lessons would complete 
mc in the practice; that my business was to easo 
careless gentlemen and ladies, in crowds, of their 
ivatches and pocket-handkerchiefs ; end that 1 must 
b^in with the pocket- handkerchief department. 
Upon this, she showed me her pocket, and made me 
talce out her handkerchief a hundred times, till I 
could do it with a Itind of legerdemain, without her 
perceiving it. I was no unapt scholar, and on the 
first day of my noviciate arrived at a considerable 
degree of dextcrily. 

" Well," said she, *' I will accompany you thii 
evening to ihe play-house door, and continue in tha 
neighbourhood lill the time of business is expected. 
If you bring liooieuite huiidkorchief, I sliull continua 
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you in my service; but remember, if you hay6 no. 
fiuccess, I will cause you to be taken up as a pick- 
pocket, and sent to prison. Go*," said she, ** and 
prosper. Iniprove in your new art; thus may you 
arrive at riches. Remember that all depends upon' 
your merit." 

I arrived at the scene of action, and, with great 
fear and trembling, began to think of reducing my 
theory to practice. Oflen I attempted to dive, anc( 
as often withdrew my trembling fingers. At last I 
saw an elderly gentleman, very handsomely dreBsed 
in a bag- wig, his hat under one arm, and an umbrella; 
in the other hand. Now, said I, is the time. Now. 
niust I succeed in bearing off the prize,, or a prisoO;^ 
and poverty, and hunger, will be my lot. This 
thought urged me to ihe attempt. I plunged my hancT 
into his pocket. I pulled the handkerchief^ but il^ 
was pinned to the bottom. The sudden jerk roused 
the gentleman's attention. He seized me by the; 
collar, and dragged me, without making any dis^urbl^ 
ance, into a quiet street in the neighbourhood. 

" My lad, saidhe, " I see you are very younj?^ 
and your countenance, as far as I can judge by tinssi. 
light, looks ingenuous and honest. I pity you. 
Perhaps you may have found a friend in me. Tell n[)$v 
by what circumstances you were led to this life oC 
villainy." . ! 

I fell down upon my knees, implore^ his p^rdpl^,! 
and told him, in as few words as possible, the h^ads^ 
of my history. 

Upon my finishing it, I thought I saw hiq;) wipe, 
a drop from his eyes with his white handkerchief,;^ 
but he turned aside lest I should discover it. 

Assuming a stern manner, which 1 could see waui^ 

* Ipedefaiisto i 

Made nova virlutef imcr, Vib,g. , 
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the effect of his jutlgemcnt acting against Ills nature 
he told me, that iFiotigh my crime deserved the 
severe punishment of the lawy yet he would en- 
deavour to rerorm rather tlian torment me, if I were 
good enough, and Bensible enough, to aiiftcr him to 
snatch meTrom destruction. 

He added, " Aa you have no friends, or parents, 
to distress by your Jtbsence, you shall go home with 
me to-niL>ht; and to-morrow, I will tako such mea- 
sures with you aa 1 shall see proper." So saying, he 
called a coach, and making me enter it with hitn, lie 
ordered it to drive lo his huuse. 

Not to tire you with an enumeration of particulars, 
he recoratnended me as an object of charily tu the 
Marine Society; and while he related my misibrtuneSf 
kindly concealed my crime. 

I was cleansed, clothed, instructed, and sent to 
sea. 1 enjoyed a happiness which no language can 
describe, in obtaining the means of earning an honest 
livelihood. I felt a sentiment of religious gratitude 
to the Author of my being, and the preserver of my 
life. 1 wished to read ihe Scriptures, and was fortu- 
nate to tind a ship-mate who bestowed great paint 
upon me, in a long voyage, and taught me, eager as 
I was to learn, both to read and write. My regu- 
larity and diligence gained thb esteem of the officers; 
and whatever favour could be shown me, without 
hjameablc nartiality, I received. I had been early 
trained in tne school of adversity, and was therefore 
the better prepared for the school of virtue. I di- 
stinguished myself in several engagements in the last 
war, and had the honour to lose my leg in the service. 
When the first pain and suffering was over, I felt 
great consolation in finding myself enriched by a 
pretty share of the prise money. With this 1 took a 
^ood -Be customed shop in the chandlery line. It sue- 
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ceeded to my wish. I: have been roarried someyearf 
to a most industrious woman. I have three boys, all 
of whom are sent to school, and can read and write 
well, though the eldest is not nine years old. I am 
respected by my neighbours ; lam in a stateof plenty { 
I am happy. 

And now. Sir, give me leave to request you to 
make ray acknowledgements to the leading men of 
that admirable society, to which I am indebted for 
ray rescue from all the wretchedness of extreme- 
poverty, united with temptations to extreme wicked- 
ness; and for opportunities of becoming an useful 
member of the community, instead of a bane and a 
curse. O Sir! none but those who have actually 
felt the beneficial effects of this institution, can con* 
ceive of them as they deserve. I have felt them } 
I therefore can form an adequate idea of them ^ but 
I want language for expression. Let me concludo 
my long epistle with a hope, that all who have tha 
superfluities of life, will bestow some of them on the 
support of a society which patronizes the outcasts 06 
the human race, the naked, the hungry, the vagabond 
infant, who cannot help himself, and has none to help, 
him ; too loathsome with filtli, to be borne by deli- 
cacy ; too obscure and concealed, to be seen oy the 
eye of grandeur. 

Since my writing the above, I have heard >of the; 
Reform in St. George's-fields. God prosper it. Pray? 
present it with the inclosed guinea.* ^ ; 
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On lite Injtvenceofthe Professhn on the MimHertand 
the Chara ier Jti t Prnfestors, 

That the daily act ona and professional cmploy- 
metits, in which men are ronversanl, produce an ef- 
fect on their manners sent rents and ilispositiona, is 
an opinion which no e n II be ncl ned to controvert. 
Experience evinces tl it tl s cfF ct is sometimes be- 
neDcial, and sometimes injurious. The immediate 
causes, and the nature of the influence of ' profession 
on character,' aftbrd matter of curious and impor- 
tnnt speculation. 

In considering the subject, I shall take a view of 
the professions of divinity, law, physic, and of the 
military life. The subject is railier invidious : but 
in- pursuit of truth, the odium resulting from its dis- 
covery must be borne with patience. 

It is certain that no assertions can be made on 
great numbers of men, which ivill continue to be true 
of everv individual. If they are true in general, the 
exceptions will not diminish their importance. 

The clergy of England, considered as a body, con- 
stitute a most respectable class; not to be excelled, 
in all that improves and reflects honour on human 
nature, by any other body of the same number in the 
community. Liberally educated, attentive to cha- 
racter, conversant in acts of Christian benevolence, 
employed in acquiring and communicating know- 
ledge of themost hnportant kind, they shine as lights 
m Uie world, diffusing, like the great luminary in na- 
ture, a radiance to guide and a wamnh to foster ilie 
erring multitude. Their office, considered specula- 
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lively, is most honourable and beneficent ; and wiA- 
out dattery, it may be sRirracd, thai the clergy of 
England liuvc actt^il u|> tu it in pmctice, with a com' 
parative uniformity of wisdom and virtue, which 
bears ample tes^mony to the truth of their neligion, 
aiid refutes the infidel more etfeetually than all the 
folios of polemic disputation. 

Thus they appear in their ofHciol or professional 
capacity. In tiuniliar life, and the common inter- 
course of vicinity, they are social, pleasant, elegant, 
improving, and charitable. They cultivate every thing 
ihut can embellish and refine, togetlier with all tliat 
can enlighten, GofleO) civilize, and purify the manners 
of society. 

The important busineiiB of education has devolved 
upon them almost entirely, by the tacit consent 
even of the irreligious; a consent arising from cun- 
viciion, that their murals and attainments usually 
render them [he fittest persons to conduct it with 
the greatest slii!) ao'd fidelity. The jiriuces and 
nobles of the lan<l derive from tlieir Jmitructions, 
the wisdom and the eloquence necessary tu govern 
nations; and the union of those brilliant and solid 
accomplishments, which add fresh lustre, and iu* 
trinsic weight, to crowns and coronets, stars and 
Tihbona. The lowest ofthe people find, fVou> the exer- 
tions of the clergy, an education suited to their hum- 
ble sphere, leading lu usei'ul <|uahficatious, inspiring 
reiigiousprinciples, and all the humble virtues of in- 
duttry. The clergy have confessedly handed down the 
toTchofsciencofrom generation to generation, whtdif 
without their care, might havt been long ago extiD- 
guished. 

They are, indeed, philosophers dispersed oyer the 
nation ; philosophers, but with all the pride of p8i> 
lusophy ntelted down by the charity and humiJitJ' itf 
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the cliristian; philosopliers, but without the uEeless 
seel usioQ of mere contemplative lire; philosopher*, 
but such as bring down wisJom rrom heights inac-; 
cessible to the vulgar, and cause her to walk famili- 
arly in the common road, among all the sons of men, 
without any exclusive distinction of riches and lio- 
nours, loving and serving them all as children of the 
same jwrent, as inheritors of the same glory, ^ 

But Is there no shade in the picture? Is there no 
dross in the ore? I believe there is as little imper- 
fection in the whole order, as the common infirmity 
of humiin nature allows ; but that little is usually 
magnified by the tongues of those who, unfortunately ' 
for themselves, endeavour to wound religion through 
the sides of her ministers. It Is easy to account for 
the malignant representations of a Shaftesbury and a' 
Hume. The cause of their hatred of the clergy, 
must destroy Its effect on every mind which unites 
candour with good sense. 

But It aeema reasonable to suppose, that sortie 
less laudable habits and dispositions may be caused 
by a few untoward circumstances attending their pro-' 
fession. It certainly aSbrds them much leisure; 
and leisure la a temptation to indalencc; and indo-' 
lence la the parent of luxury, gluttony, and intempe- 
rance. Itleads to a taste for rrides, to a love of the 
various games of chance, of field sports, and all the in-' ' 
genlous contrivances for killing time. Happy, if it is ' 
confined to pastimes that are inolfenslve, and nega- ' 
tlvelygoodi since the expcrleaceof the world has long i 
established, as an incontestable truth, that Idleness is ' 
the root of all evil. It cannot be expected, that all 
the individuals of a very numerous ckss, should pos- i 
sessiuclinatlonandabilitjfor the pursuits of literature, 
lo such, the mere business of supplying a churc 
cannot afford avocation enough to employ their time. 
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Ai they have no raste Tor study or composition, they 
kaverecourseto the easy modus of supplying theirpul- 
pil, which modern contrivances amply furnish ; bd*! 
Mfter expending a few pounds in ttiis nay, they have 
little to interrupt tlic studies of the card. table, and 
die amusements ol' the gun, the dog, tlie liorae, and 
die bottle. 

The love of money, as well aa the tove of pleasure, 

\ ia excefs, has been laid to tbeir charge. Appear- 

I ances may sometimes confirm the imputaliou. 

Their incomes are of^en Email, and drop at once oa 

, Iheir demise. A desire, tlicrefore, to obtain Inde- 

I pendence in old age, or to provide for a family, Iead« 

to a parsimonious attention, which, by a hasty jude^- 

l tnent, will bepronounced avarice. Their claims for 

I tithes are made on those who, from their sordid djs- 

positions, pay with reluctance, and arc glad to resent 

ajust demand, by stigmatizing him who matesit, 

with the epithet 'covetous.' The charge is often 



I unjust; but yet it is easy to observe that frugality 
I extreme a 



commonly degenerates i 



o downright and 



A mean submission to superiors, for the Eake of 

I emolument, in another characteristic which has beei\ 

I supposed to mark tlie profession. While men are 

I Actuated by the hope ot gain, and the spur of ambt-, 

r tion, they will lake the most eiiecCua] methods of q^. 

I Iflining the object of their desire. And it happeoa. 

[ unfortunately, that those who bestow preferment, az4 

~3l so likely to bestow- it on merit, of vv'bich Uiey' 

vollen but incompetent judges, as on asubmtssfqo 

t'to their will, and a subserviencjr to their pur]>osea of 

[ pleasure, avarice, and ambition. The dog that fa wbb, 

I I^IR remarked, getsmorcbones and Ira^mcnts from the 

tQa*ter'd table, l1i;in the surly mastill who harks and 

grotls, yet guardi ihc house fioni the midnight dc- 
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predator. Unmniily obsequiousness in lliis profesa 
eion, (nay be easily accounted for; but cannot be, 
palliated in aoy otner way than by pleading the i 
firmity orhintiDu uature. 

Much ba^ been said on the odium ikeol/igtcnm, at 
the bitter hatred of divines, as if they were, abov^ 
all men, implacable in their rescntmentE. This asper- 
rioii might adhere to them in times of ignorance and 
barbarity, but in the present limes is totally inap- 
plicable. The opinion arose from the unhappy vi-> 
rulence of controversialists. But among them also, 
the charge admits of extenuation or excuse. It ivdi 
thrown upon them by tlieir enemies ; and if tliey 
gave any apparent occasion for it, which I fear must 
be acknowledged, let it be candidly believed, that 
their intemperate zeal arose from their earnestness 
and sincerity ; honest qualities, and respectable even 
in a mistaken cause. 

If these, or any other circumstances of the theo- 
Ic^ical profession, lead to foibles or faults ; to levities 
or vices ; to pride or meanness ; it will be right to 
guard with double vigilance against an assault m the 
weakest place. " Lei not your good be evD spoken 
of," is a scriptural caution. It is peculiarly necessary 
to avoid this evil in the church ; because not only the 
individuals who are censured, suffer, but the church 
itself, and those over whom they are appointed 
watch aa shepherds ; and before whom they are to 
walk as exemplary guides. Methodists and inddela 
are equally extreme to mark what is done amiss by 
that order which is countenanced and protected by , 
church and state. Their severity is unchristian and , 
irrational : but, such is the malignity of mankind, 
that it is found to serve their cause, by making pro- , 
sely tei to their opinions. And I fear it is not a false ^ 
tlarai, nor a needless admonition, to say, that both 
b2 
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these descriptions of men have increased) are increas- 
ing, and ought to be diminished. But how dimi- 
nished ? Not by persecution, but by the mild yet 
irresistible compulsion of sound argument, enforced 
by a brilliant example of christian perfection. 1 
must retract the word perfection. None of us can 
reach it ; and woe to them who judge others, whether 
believers or unbelievers, clergy or laity, methodic 
or atheists, with excessive rigour ! All men are ser- 
vants of one Master, by whose judgement they shall 
stand or fall. Let each judge himself with severity ; 
but all others, with that lenity which himself must 
most devoutly wish for at the tribunal of the. righte- 
ous Judge. 
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On the Influence of the Medical Profraian on the ^^H 
Manners, ^^H 

If great respect is paid to speculative gcience, to 
pure mstlicmatics, to astronomy, to metaphysics, to 
all the efiectB of ingenuity which terminate in the 
sublime and refiaed pleasure of intellectual exercise ; 
bov much more justly is it due to a science which ^^^H 
prepares itself by speculation, merely that it may de- ^^H 
Bcend to practice; that it may learn to assuage tlie ^^^| 
sgony of pain, resuscitate the languor of sickness, ^^H 
preserve or restore the impaired senses, render old ^^H 
Bge easy, and Icngtben liFe ! A speculative philoso- ^^H 
pher, however excellent, even a Newton and a Locket ~^^^| 
weighed, in the scales of reason, against a practising ^^^| 
physician of skill and virtues like those of a Heberdei), ^^H 
or a Willis, kick the beam like the gossamer that ^^^| 
floats in the air, balanced with a tvedge of bullion. ^^^| 

As life abounds with misery, they are to be con* ^^H 
sidered as the greatest men, and the most lionour- ' 

able members of society) who are best able to relieve 
it. What avails it to miserable man {cems morta- 
libua, as Virgil feelingly expresses it) tTjat a new 
planet is discovered ; or a n«w moon belonging to 
an old planet ; or the doctrine of innate ideas ; or 
liberty and necessity, canfirmed or invalidated ? But 
it concerns him beyond expression, whun a remedy 
M pointed out for the gout, the stone, a fever ; for 
blindness, deafness, lameness, madness ; for the pr»- 
•etTation of bis lifi?, or the lives of those in whom 
his wh()le happiness is involved. 

The profession of a physician ia, therefore, worthy 
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of high honour^ and will receive it from those who 
form a just idea of real utihty, and bestow their 
esteem, not on the dazzling objects of empty pre- 
tension, but on that which confers the roost substan- 
tial and unequivocal benefit on the human race. 

Thus noble is the profession of medicine; and the 
professors of it in England have usually acted up to 
Its dignity. Deeply learned in* philosophy ; weH 
versed in polite letters ; adorned with arts ; graced 
with social accomplishments ; and, above all, tinctured 
with humanity ; they have charmed in the common 
intercourse of conversation, and approached the sick 
bed with the appearance of guardian angels. 

The common-place wit on the inutility of the 
science, and the vanity and venality of its professors^ 
will be little regarded by him who has felt its benign 
operation on himself, or seen it displayed with the 
skill and compassion of a superior being, on those 
whom he loved ; in the hour of unspeakable tribula- 
tion, when hope, the last friend of the distressed, 
began to spread her wings, and prepare for depar- 
ture : who has also seen the preserver of a family's 
peace, in his social evening, diffusing the brilliancy 
of wit, and the radiance of knowledge, with a gay 
cheerfulness of heart and countenance, arising from 
the consciousness of having spent the day in alle* 
viating woe. 

Who but must lament that any circumstances in 
such a profession, should lead to a behaviour exposed 
to satire or ridicule ? But they say (to use a favourite, 
though rather a detracting phrase of an ingeaious 
prelate), they say, that physicians are pompous, self- 
sufficient, affectedly solemn, venal, and unfeeling. 

The great respect which is usually and very pro- 
perly paid to their directions, by the anxious per- 
sons who solicit their assistance, may, perhaps, .ac- 
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them to consider tlicmselvcs entitled to a 
kind of despotism. Of the physician it may be said, 
he rules o'er willing Elaves*, and hiB air of self-suf* 
Hciency and pomp, though exposed to the witticism 
of the comic muse, may produce, at the bedside of 
the invalid, a beneficial effect. Confidence raises 
the patient and the by-standers a high opinion of the 
doctor ; especially among the lower ranka of people. 
Tliqr have observed but little, who have not re- 
marked, liow much imagination contributeg to give 
success to the curative power of a medicine. If the 
pomp and self-sufGcicncy, thus adopted in the ex- 
ercise of the art, arc likely to extend themselves to 
common life, they are in danger of Just derision; and 
therefore, a sensible physician will be on his guard, 
lest a behaviour, which on some occasions may be 
proper and useful, should, by becoming habitual, and 
appearing at improper times, sully a character wliich 
has a right to shine with undiminiglied lustre. 

llic appearance of mystery, which is often blamed, 
is not without good effects on paiieiils, who, from a 
natural propensity of human nature, are apt to vene- 
rate, and confide in most, what they least understand. 
Many, if ihcy were fully to comprehend tlie nature 
of the remedies administered, would despise, and re- 
fuse to apply them. The satire and ridicule so libe- 
rally, or rather illiberally, thrown on the physician 
for these appearances, in the exercise of his profcs" 
fiion, is unjust ; and ought then only to be applied to 
him, when he assumes them in the scenes of domestic 
and social life. 

That physicians are peculiarly venal, is, I belicvci 
false. Few can be named who Jo not give much of 
their time and skill to the afflicted poor, to their own 
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proreisions, and lo ihe clergy, witliout accepting the 
smalleBt recompense. Many have been known lo 
return great part of exorbitant feet, given by the 
grateful rich, endeavouring lo propoition their ovn 
remuneration to the good they may have been able 
lo do, and the attendance they have been obliged to 
give. But the assumption of a profession will not 
»tlcr a radical disposition of the heart. Some among 
the medical class, as well as in all other classes, are 
naturally covetous; and the meanness and harpy 
avarice of a few, has unjustly been suffered to fik a 
mark of disgrace on all. 'llie common fee ofaphj- 
tjcian, considering the expense of his education, and 
that he sella no medicine, is moiterale ; nor can he 
be blamed, nho accepts under thcguidance of discre- 
tion and humanity, the recompense of an employ- 
ment by which himself, and perhaps a taniily, are to 
be supported. 

That medical men are unfeeling, is an opinion, 
which arises from their coolness and dispasiiionatc 
deportment in the midst of deep distress But this 
conmiand of their feelings is a prime excellence in 
their character. While all aromid them are embar- 
rassed and debilitated by sorroiv, they are called 
npon to act with wisdom and judgement. Were they 
to sink under sympathy, the patient nhom they came 
to relieve, must be neglected, or attended to with 
Acuities deranged, confused, and unable to prescribe 
with decision. 

But still it must be allowed, that an habitual sight 
of distress diminishes sensibility. Fliysicians, there- 
fore, who act with humanity, as the grater part 
certainty do, are the more to be esteemed, since tney 
counteract the effect of their familiarity with scenes 

[ ofsufleriiig, by the control of their reason. If, with. 

1 «... fueling, tliey act with all the kind atteatiun which 
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fcding would chuec, combined with the steadiness of | 
cool judgement, which excestiive feeling might sheke, 
they are entitled to the praiee which mere aniroal or 
instiDctJTc senBibility can never deserve. 

I do not find any peculiar failing originating fronj 
the circumstances of the profeKsion, in the character 
of the pbyeiciai ; and those which are alleged by 
prejudice and vulgarity, are either non-entities, or 
such inBrmities as fall to the lot of all men. If there 
is any thing singular in this profession, it is singular 
ingenuity, singular politeness, and singular bene- 
ficence. As to the empirical tribe, the diegrace of 
society; the reverse of every thing said in praise of 
the jihysiciaD, will, in general, be applicable to them ; 
and it must be the wish of all benevolent men, that 
the deceptions which they obtrude on afflicted poverty 
and ignorance, were by authority of law cognizable 
by a court of sworn physicians, and punishable by a 
severe penalty. There are few greater abuses In a 
community, than that of picking the pockets of those 
who are already distressed by penury and disease 
imitcd ; and preventing them from applying where 
relief might be -obtained, by holding out specious 
pretensions corroborated by false and venal testimo- 
nies. The ridicule and ccnsare which have been un- 
justly thrown on the physicJansi arc justly due to 
the [juack-doctors. They are, indeed, pompous, self- 
auliicient, afiectedly solemn, venal, and unfeeling 
with a vengeance. If there were a tribunal at which 
the assumption of doctors' degrees could be investi- 
gated, it might be serviceable in detecting and ex- 
posing one mode of deceit, Iiy which ignorant em- 
pirics impose on vulgar credulily. 

Surgeons and apothecaries regularly trained and 
improved by experience, may certainty take a rank 
ncxi to ihe ph)'!ician. Their skill and humanity in 
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the preset age, entitle them to a more honourable 
place in BOcietVf than they have formerly been 
allowed. Men of sense are not guided in their judge- 
ment by an appellation. Surgeons and apothecaries 
enjoying and using the opt)Ortun]ties for improve- 
ment, which, in these times, are afforded more 
plentifidly than ever, becohie, in efiect, and in the 
uberal sense of the term, |>hysicians. From their ex- 
tensive researches, and from their general intercourse 
in families, their minds are as enlightened, and. their 
conversation as poUte and agreeable, as those of any 
order in the community. 

I cannot dismiss this part of my subject withooC 
doing justice to the University of Edinburgh, hv ac«> 
knowledging that much of that superior exceuenoe 
which distinguishes the tiiedical classes in aH their 
branches, throughout Great Britain, is derived frofai 
the instruction it affords. Edinburgh, as a plkce of 
medical education, has confessedly surpassed, liot 
only Oxford aild Cambridge, but the Umverritiea of 
all Eu):ope. 
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On the Ivfiuence of the Profession of the Law on Iht 
Manners' 

Law, &e accumulated wisdom of ages, formB a 
stately and massy pile, which it is impossible to 
contemplate witliout feeling a reverential respect, 
resemblmg, in some degree, religious adoration. 
The aggregated decisions of the wisest and best of 
men, augmented, retrenched, corrected by the 
cautious hand of experience, and at lost confirmed 
and compacted by the stow but powerful operation 
of time, demand an admiration of their excellence, 
and an acquiescence in their wisdom, almost equal 
to the implicit submission paid to revelation j from 
ON High. 

Those men, therefore) in society, nhoae office it 
is to preserve the law, to e^ipound it, and to ad- 
minister it, deserve, if they execute their office 
well, to wear the robe of distinction, and to be 
seated at the right hand of the prince. While they 
poise the scales of equity, and wield the sword of 
justice, let them be crowned with the wreath of 
civic honour. 

But a truce with the flights of imaginary perfec- 
tion. Law, however pure and excellent in itself, 
is but a dead letter, till it is called into life by the 
activity of man ; of man, weak in his nature, cor- 
rupt in his will; and prone lo pervert the best thiags 
for the narrow purposes of selfish advantage, 

I.aw constitutes a venal profession, in which the 
sublime views of equity are often obscured and lost 
in the misty mazes of chicane. Cunuing, oa often 
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as wisdom, assumes the office of interpretation, 
and, by successful subtilty, rises to high honours 
among men, wears the trappings, and enjoys the 
recompense of that wisdom which she has inge- 
niously aped, though she could not equal. 

The great lawyers, who have reached the highest 
honours of appointment and nobility, began^ their 
career as advocates at the tribunal. As i^vocates, 
tlieir study was not so much to point out the law as 
it really existed, as to sophisticate the letter, and 
misrepresent the spirit of it, in order to serve the 
temporary purpose of the client who paid the fee. 
As hired advocates, they were obliged in honour 
(a sort of honour which binds even highwaymen) 
to defend, with all their knowledge and eloquence, 
the cause they undertook, whether right or wrong ; 
and thus a plausible sophistry wa's often of higher 
value, and more ardently studied, than truth, 
reason, law, or equity. To gain the cause was 
the object; not to illustrate law; not to do jus*, 
tice between nian and man ; but to gain the cause ; 
—which was, in effect, to gain popularity, employ- 
ments, riches, office, and perhaps, at last, titular 
distinction. 

But minds thus habituated to sophistry, are in 
danger of suffering cunning to become their pre- . 
dominant quality, conspicuous in every part of life. 
Having found it successful in their profession, they 
infer its efficacy in the commerce of society, in 
common intercourse, and in familiar conversation. 
But cunning, it has long been observed, is not com- 
patible with greatness of mind, or comprehensive 
wisdom ; and it is remarkable, that the most suc- 
cessful advocates at the Bar have not usually been 
the best ministers of state, members of parliament, 
ntagistrates, patriots, or men. 
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Great cunning is, indeci], scarcely' compatible 
wiih strict Iionesty. It tumpts to the violation of 
it, by pointing out the means and by suggesting the 
chances of impunity. Characters, therefore, in the 
law, which have been admired for ability, have often 
been vieH^d with suspicion on the points of inte- 
grity and principle. Ihe appearances of tbem have 
been Bupposeii by the world to be adopted from the 
same cunning which lias regulated every part of 
their conduct, and laid the foundation of riches and 
honours. Few famous advocates and practising 
lawyers, therefore, considering the great numbers 
in the profession, ore ranked among the great bene- 
factors of mankind. After their death, and when the 
interested individuals who have been served by iheir 
ounning have been silenced by the universal leveller, 
tliey have been considered as little more than ' art- 
ful tabi'icators of their own fortune*.' No idea has 
been attached to them, in the least reecmbling such as 
arc nfSxed to the character of the Kolons, tlie Ly- 
curgi, the Noma;, and the Minoses of antiquity. 

It is, indeed, a standing proof of the little in- 
trinsic value of human honours, that ihey have been 
lavished, with peculiar profusion, on a profession 
singularly selfish, and singularly disposed to injure 
tike great interests of society for the advantage of 
particulars. But its success in the world is easily 
accounted for. It makes cordial friends, by serving 
secular purposes ; by securing victory in doubtful 
rivalries ; by assisting men in tilings which they are 
apt to deem paramount to all, in the great contests 
for riches, power, njid liouour. Tliu glorious un- 
certainty of the law rendere it, in the hands of a 
skilful practitioner, an instrument to his avarice and 

' Fiiber- ijoh'pie /•^rlmiir su/e. t'le. 
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a being made to bend, like a leadeo nie. 



siubition, 

to the wishes and views of every bountiful employer. 

But if the profession of the law has this corrupt' 
ing in6ueDce oa die minds of the advocates, men 
UHually improved by a liberal education, and ele- 
lated by nobler views, how baneful must be its ope- 
ration OD llie lower practitioners ! how mucb idofs 
■o on the {lettyfoggecs ; men, tow in rank, low in 
principle, and low in education 1 But here I will 
observe a tender silence- I am unwilling to inSsme 
that odium, which, confounding the innocent with 
the guilty, has branded the whole tribe with chaises 
of duplicity, management, artifice, and trickishneMi 
approaching to the imputation of arrant knavery. 
I mean not to satirise, but to admonish. If thera 
are peculiar circumstances iu the lower parts of tbe 
profession, which tempt to a disingenuous, over- 
reaching, crooked codduct, let tlie profeseors be 
doubly guarded against them, as men iu the first 
place ; and in the second, as men in a profegsiaa. 
It is certain, that a fair character, exclusively of 
all ideas of the loveliness and virtue of rectitude, is 
the most conducive to success in the business of an 
attorney. And let no prospect of present gain 
tempt a man to hazard an imputation on his cha- 
racter : a loss, which the gain of dishonest practice 
can never compensate. 

The letter of the law allows many tilings wltich 
are extremely hard, if not strictly unjust. Those 
who are obliged to act by the letter of the law, un- 
fortunately incur a blame in such cases, which is 
certainly not their due. But a man of sense and 
humanity, who value! his character and conscience, 
will avoid, as much as possible, such practice as leads 
to the doing what is rigid, under ihe sanction of 
.what is lawful. The levying of distress, and all 
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kinds of petty litigation, aSbrd very dangerous temp- 
latiom to Ihe commission of cruelty, the BUpprea- 
eioQ of truth, the propagation of scandal, and the 
support of plausible falsehood. Men whose natural 
^spositions and acquired principles reprobate such 
things, are sometimes ensnared into them by the 
untoward ' circumBtances' of their professional em- 
nloyraent. The world should make some allowances 
tor a coaduct, which, though far from laudable, is 
rendered, by the entanglements of a difficult and 
dangerous business, not easy to be avoided. 

Unnecessary reserve and cautioD are observed to 
Bwrk the conversatioo of many in this profession ; 
a reserve and caution acquired by attending to the 
force of words in legal instruments, and the various 
meanings ttiat are often given to little or no mean- 
ing in courts of judicature, But these frigid quali* 
lies cast a damp on the ardour of cordial familiarity. 
give an alarm of design, and either shut up the 
mouths of the company, or render the discourse 
stiff, formal, and insincere, from a superfluity of cir- 
cumspection. 

A disposition to wrangle, contradict, and contro- 
vert opinions on trifling subjects ; to argue, not on 
points of real consequence, but about a pin's point; 
a captiousness, a dictatorial air, a supercilious inso- 
lence, and a perpetual attempt at wit, derived from 
imitating eminent counsellors at the bar, oilen spoil 
tlie conversation of men who, from their evident 
talent* in the practice of the law, might be expected 
to furnish improving topics of friendly discourse. 
But thtse arc foibles little to be regarded in men 
who preserve tlieir characters, in weightier matters, , 
free from just reproacli. 

I, notwithitauding the tlangers peculiar to tl 
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business of an advocate^ and the practice of an at- 
torney, there are, doubtless, many, who overcome 
them all ; who walk through the mazes of a wilder- 
ness, without deviating into crooked paths, without 
wounding themselves with the brambies, or deiSling 
themselves with the mire. 
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EVENIHG XXXV. 



On the InfiucKcc of the Militafy Prqfagio* Mi thr ' 
Manners ; luif^ a general Conclusion on the Subject, 

NoTwiTHSTANBisG the historian records with all 
the dignity of language, the achievements of ihe 
warrior; the orator celebrates him in liie most 
splendid panegyric : tho poet adds nen brilliajicy to 
his character, by tho colours of fancy, and the 
graces of diction; yet that stute of war winch gives 
opportunities for all this display of glory, cannot 
but appear, in the eyes of philosophy and religion, 
not only the calamity, but the disgrace of human 
nature. Neither the purposes of regal ambition, 
nor the pretences of political interest and national 
aggrandizement, nothing, but inevitable necessity 
and self-defence, can justify a state of war; that 
state which spreads misery and desolation, and in- 
Btigitee poor short-sighted and short'lived fellow- 
creatures to cut oA' t»icli other, as far as they are 
able, from the face of the earth, on which God 
placed them to be hajipy. 

But in vain do reason and philosojih^ lifi up their 
voices amidst the tumultuous din of disordered pas- 
sions. War always subsisted on some part of the 
globe, and will probably continue, while false poli- 
tics and corrupt and malignant passions predomi- 
nate, and wliile the vices of men require a scourge. 

Men in the military profession are not culpable 
for the existence of a stale which they found esta- 
blished before thc^ were born, and which it i« not 
in thdr power, if iL were their inclination, to alter. 
Their prul't'Siiiun has always be(;n ileenicd 
s 3 
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the most honourable. As things arc constilutetl^ 
and as they have generally conducted themselvet, 
their claim to honour may, I believe, remain undia- 

' puted. While we lament that such an order of inen 
should Iiave been found necessary, we tnav freely 
bestow that praUe which the virtues of imfividuab 

, engaged in it deserve. 

Courage is, obviously, a prime requisite in this 
profeseian. It has, of course, been cultivated, en- 
couraged, and displayed by it in high perfection.' 
But courage, when it does not arise from animal in- 
KDsibility, is connected with every generous virtue. 
The Eoldier has therefore been distinguished ibr 
openness, honour, truth, and liberality. To the 
solid virtues, he has also added the lugb polish of 
urbane and easy manners. His various conunerce 
witli the living world has rubbed off those aspen'ties, 
and extended that narrowness, whidi too oflcn ad- 
here to the virtuous recluse. And perhaps it ia 
difficult to exhibit human nature in a more amiable 
and honourable light, than it appears in the accom- 
plished soldier ; in the soldier, fully prepared for hia 
profession by a liberal education, and iinished, 
through the favourable circumstances of it, by all 
those qualities which render men generous in pria- 
ciple, and agreeable in conversation. 

But all the professions are found to have some 
' circumstances unfavourable, as welt as favourable, 
to rectitude and propriety; some peculiar tranpta- 
tioDs which lead imperceptibly, without uncommoa 
caution, to error, absurdity, and vice. 1 endea- 
vour to point them out, not with a desire to dis- 
grace, but to add new honours to the profession, 
and to render what sullies them more conspicuous, 
that it may be more cnsily avoided. He who fixes 
a buoy over a rock or a quiflisand, does not intimate 
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by itj that navigation is not to be followed oi- e\ 
raged j but, by poimitig out local and partial danger, 
facilitates and seciiree tbe in 
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The profession of a soldier naturally leads to the 
cultivation of bodily strength, agility, and grace. 
But a great attention to the body, esjiecially at an 
early age, may preclude that attention to the mind 
which is necessary to solid improTement. There is 
therefore danger, lest only a superficial knowledge 
of letters, or even ignorance of a very disgracemi 
kind, should be a characteristic of a great number 
in the profession. But ignorance must always lower 
the character of a gentleman. It may also lead to 
a variety of follies, scarcely to be avoided by htm 
who, possessing a great deal of leisure, knows not 
how to employ it in the amusements of a library, or 
in the conversation of intelligent society. 

But exclusively of the general knowledge, which, 
in the present age, is necessary to all who support 
with consistency tlie character of a gentlenian, tnero 
is a great deal of professional science required to 
form the accomplished soldier. Many parts of ma- 
thematics, tactics, fortification, geography, and mo- 
dem history, those parts more particularly which ic 
scribe battles and sieges, are no less necessary to 
make an officer, than his comiuiesion. 

Thelivesofgreatgeneralsare well worth the atten- 
tion of those who mean to arrive at a distinguished 
height in military excellence. The writers on the 
art military [scriptores de re miliiart), both ancient 
and modern, will also claim a considerable share of 
his application. 

The art of drawing must be singularly useful to 
the soldier : forming, if he has any natural turn ti 
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a moit pleasiog atnusement, and a *ery valuablo 
^ualificBtion for llie cxerciee of hie profeuioD. 

Tlie soldier who neglects alt these, to attend Eolety 

cxtcroal grace and bodily exercise, must have a 

ind empty of every Bolid attainment, and open to 

the admission of vanity and vice. And there is great 

, danger Jest he should neglect them, arising from the 

' DncommoD temptations to gaiety and dissipation 

yihicU surround his profeEsion. Acceptable to atl 



the lively scene before him, to devote it to stutK and 
contein|)lation. He is in peculiar danger of railing 
into licentiousness and libertiniBm. Experience has 
conHrmcd what speculation has suggested. All the 
dissolute manners of idleness, habits of excessive 
drinking, and debauchery ; habits of gaming, swear, 
ing, expense, and contracting debt, have loo often dis* 
graced a profession, which men have ever been in- 
clined to trent with honour ; and rendered a mode of 
lite, n-liich is at best exposed to many evils and incon- 
veniencies, infinitely more uncomfortable, by pecu- 
niary distress and bodily disease. 

The naval officer must be comprehended under the 
military profession. The sun in his whole progress 
tlirough the heavens does not behold a class of men 
more uniformly genero-us, manly, and brave, than the 
accomplished Briibh sailor. But the circumstances 
of his profession, resembling in many respects those 
of the land officer, lead to a disregard of prudence 
and sobriety, and all those unostentatious virtues of 
fieconomy, which, in the exuberant generosity of hia 



noble heart, he is apt to despise as narrow, spiritless, 
and unbecoming his character. The consequence 
however, of neglecting tlieiu, must of Ofcessity A ' 
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the same in all profeseionB. embarrassment, distress, 
ill heaJtli, and uneasy reflection. 

[ have nnw, according to any design, taken a cur- 
sory view of the four professions ; those of divinity, of 
physic, of law, and of arms, 1 have endeavoured 
to point out a few evils, which the circumstasces 
attending each of ihem have a natural tendency to 
produce; and this I have done,not with the malignant 
purpose of exposing or reviling them, but with the 
wclI-intendeJ aim of admonishing young men of the 
danger, that it may he more easily avoided. 

To confirm m^ idea that jiarticular professions ore 
subject to peculiar errors arising from their ' circum- 
Gtances,' I shall close the subject witli quoting a pas- 
BBge from Dr. Powel's Discourse on the Vices inci- 
dent to an Academical Life. 

" There are," says he, " wrttors of some reputation 
in physic, who have undertaken to explain, to what 
particular diseases men are exposed bycach profbssion 
and employment. Whatever thetr success has been, 
their design was certainly good ; and if the attempt is 
not too difficult, it will be useful to pursue the same 
plan in our moral inquiries. We frequently exhort 
every man to observe with core the complexion and •! 
temper ofhis soul, and to apply all such remedies as 
may either prevent or palliate those disorders to 
which his natural constitution makes him subject. 
Bat every man is not able to judge of his own dispo- 
sitions ; and what we call nature, is more often habit. 
It would be well, therefore, if we could assist the di- 
ligent searcher of his heart, by showing him what 
vices usually accompany his situation and circum- 
stances. He wiil more easily discover his own personal 
character, if he is acquainted with that of the rank 

Ier to which he belongs, 
ery little pains have been employed by any n 
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ml writers to this purpoM. They have told us, pet- 
faaps, what are the faulls of youth and of Bg«, whtt 
' ~lie dangers of riches and of poverty ; but if bdj 
hing has been said concerning the cliaractcrs ofpair- 
icular professions, it has been by lite satirist, not Uft 
erious moralists." 

:t me be permitted to adopt liis conclujion, tuid 

J y it to my preceding observations, 

" Ought we not, therefore, it may be asked> tD 

f from stations where our virtue end our happineu 

e exposed to so many dangers? AlaS ! wfaitherGhalt 

« dy ? What plaoe, what scene of life can promise us 

scurity ? Eacli condition is eurrounded witb difib- 

nt indeed, but almost eijual, diificulties. Each, too, 

s its peculiar advantages to compensate tboBe dit 

'' , and possibly none may have greater tfaw 

I. Nor are tlie foregoing observations to be 

nderstood so strictly, as if they never failed in any 

Mtsnce. Let it not be imagined that the faulta in- 

ident to an order, must necessarily adhere to all 

' e individuals who compose it. Few are so uafiv. 

HAonate as to be hit by every weapon which the enemy 

■<fe|ims against them. And some perhaps, either by the 

mlutural acUvity and vigour of their mind^, may avoid, 

' r with the shield of reason and religion may repel, 

-a all. If this were impossible, the inquiry in 

ch we have been engaged would be useleaa. 

;Ge reflections can serve no other purpose but 

;, knowing to what vices our situation inclines us, 

e may, by continual efforts and firm resolutions, bend 

U our factdlies towards the opposite virtues ; and 

nving extricated ourselves ■ from the sins which laoH , 

Jisily beset us,' may run with patience the i 

h set before in." 
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Evening XXXVI, 

On the AntusemfHt of Archery, and oilier Diversioni. 

As in every opulent and peaceful country, a great 
part ofdiankind live in the world principally to take 
their pastime in it ; it is happy when a taste prevails 
for such amusementB as, while they add grace, healthy 
and vigour to the body, have no tendency to enfeebla 
and corrupt the mind. The revival of archery has 
lately received the sanction of fashion ; and fortunate- 
Ivi it is a diversion which deserves, at the same time, 
the approbation of reason. It is manly, without par- 
taking of ferocity ; it is pleasing, though, at tlie same 
time, most remote from the pleasures of etfeminacy- 
It deserves encouragement , that it may counteract, 
on one hand, the prevalence of a pugilistic taste ; 
and, on the other, of an enervating delight in do- 
mestic games of chance. 

The amusement of tennis ought also to be encou- 
raged, as an exercise ; since it is capable of being 
enjoyed in the worst weather, and the worst seasons ; 
and in England there is so mucli bad weather, and so - 
long a winter, that archery cEUi be pursued but for a 
short time in the whole year. Tennis, or thewVis 
ludhs, is a truly classical game; highly esteemed by 
the most respectable rireeksaodUomans ; mentioned 
by Homer, Herodotus, Pliny, Horace ; and recom- 
mended by Galen as one of the most salutary exer- 
cises. It ought not to be forgotten that [he ball, 
the little implement which has eSbrded so much 
health and pleasure, is said ta have been invented by. 
Aganella, a beautiful young lady of Corcyra, who i 
presented the first she ever made, with directions hov 
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to iise it, to ihc princess Nausicna, the daughter of 
AlcinouB. Whether it required much scitius to in- 
vent it, is a disquisition into wliich I shall not enter, 
lest it should terminate in detruction froin the beauti- 
fut Aganella. Her memory is entitled to be a toast of 
the cricketers and tenuis players, without any such 
invidious inquiry. 

Hawking was once as much in fashion as archeir 
is at present. No country gentleman could well 
maintain his right to that character without a hawk 
on his fist. But it was an expensive, a dangerous 
and a troublesome diversion. The Eportsmen, n-hile 
their eyes were fixed on the birds in the air, often 
found themselves plunged into a ditch or a hurse- 
pond. 
I There is a pretty diversion said, in the llelations 
■ <pf Sir Antliony Sherlies, to hnve been followed by 
B'dK Persian kings, which may he called 'hawking in 
riainiature.' S|iarrows, instead of hawks, are 'reclanH' 
ed,' as tlie term is, or broken in, and taught to fly 1 
alter Lutterfltes, and bring tlieni to their masters. If 
our English sparrows could be rendered equally do. 
cile, which I much doubt, it would be a delightful 
summer amusement for the ladies in the flower gar- 
dens, and a very useful employment for those stu- 
dents in natural history, who admire and collect in- 
sects of the papilionaceous tribe. 

Angling seeflis never to have been a very fashion- 
able amusement) though very ardently pursued by 
its votaries. Some degree of cruelty attending ii, 
has contributed to brine it into disrepute. It re- 
quires a great degree of stillness, silence, patience ; 
and a skill and discernment in times, seasons, waters, 
baits, weather, and many minute articles which 
fashionable people of pleasure are not very willing 
"or the consolation of anglers, 1 will 
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cite a passage on their art from Burton's Anntomy 
of Melan(]ho)y. " Plutarch," says he, " speaks against 
all fishing, as a filthy, base, illiberal employment, 
liuviug neither wit nor perspicacity in it, nor worth 
ihc labour. But he tliat shall consider the variety ' 
of bait! for all seasone, and llie pretty devices which 
our anglers liave invented, peculiar linesi fatee flies, 
s/^veral sleights, Sec, will suy that it deserves like 
commendation, requires as much study and perspi- 
cacity as the rest, and is to be preferred before 
niuny of them; because hawking and hunting ere 
very laborious ; much riding, and many dangers ac- 
company them : but this is still and quiet; and if so 
be the angler catch no fish, y«t he hath a wholesame< 
walk by the brook side, pleasant shade by the sweet 
silver streams ; he hath good air, and sweet smells' 
of fine fresh meadow flowers; he hears the melodious 
harmony of birds ; he sees the swans, herons, and 
many other fowl, with their brood, which he ihinketh 
better than the noise of hounds, or blast of horns, 
and all the sport that they can make." 

Angling certainly excites ihe hopes and fears of 
those who pursue it earnestly, as much as any other . 
of the sports; and thcrelbre answers all the purpoBC» 
ef rural diversion ; and us to the charge of cruelty^ 
I am afraid none of the sports are more entitled xa 
an exemption from iL Angling, however, on many 
accounts, is not likely tobeco'me a fashionable sport; 
and is justly called, in the title of the best book U|)oa ' 
it, the Contemplative Man's Recreation. It is coiv- I 
ducted in silence and solitude: it makes no oslcnta- | 
tious appearance ; it seldom displays agility, grace, 
or strength, and tlierefore is not accommodated to 
tlie views of those who seek their pleasure in the eyes 
of their observers. I 

To archeiy no cruelty can be objected. Nothing 
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11 wliidi GKcites a pleasing- eniulaiioii ; and hope 
and tear ore gcDtJy, and tlicreforeagreeably.ogitated. 
There is alto an elegance in the instruraents, and a 
pleasing imitation of old English manctera in the 
dress nnd appearance of the bowmen. I think it 
probable tliU the nation will Eoon have a large army 
of archers, and 1 wish it may have no occaEion for 
Buy other. 

The revival of a tas.te for archery has revived an 
ftltention to an old book which used to sleep on the 
slielves, and to be disturbed by none but a few lite- 
rary virtuoM ; the Toxophilm of Ascham. It h« of 
late been much read by those who hoped to improve 
their skill in the management of the bow and arrow, 
bj its instructions. In this, I believe, they have been 
disappointed. Manual dexterity is chiefly improved 
by practice. Tlieory and written directions oCtener 
puzEle than explain, nhen they are applied to arts 
which are most eftectually advanced to perfection, by 
what is called a knack, or an habitual facility derived 
from repeated and meclinuical e^tperieace. 

But Ascham 's book deserves the attentian of the 
scholar, not only as a curious but as an excellent 
specimen ; for excellent it may be proved, if the 
time of its appearance is taken into consideniuon. 
Ascham formed his style on the mod<>l of the an- 
cients. Accustomed to write Latin, he caught the 
rhythm of classical composition, and transferred it 
lo his own language. He made a great effort in 
reaching the excelTence he attained ; since his own 
country afforded him no good models. He who, 
under such disadvantages, could write so good a 
■tyle, must have been possessed of extraordinary 
ability. But though E deem his style excellent as 
an imitation of the ancients, and aa an early effort 
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in English literature ; yet I am senBible that those 
who huvebcen only conversant with the polished lan- 
guage of later writers will condenin it as stiff, formal, 
awkward, and pedantic. It has, on many occasions, 
a just right to these epithets. Yet, on the other 
hand, it is strong, forcible, nerrous, and emphatic. 
But when I number him among the successful imi< 
tatars of the aocientE, I mean, that he is such an imi- 
tator as that builder would be, who, after seeing the 
marble remains of antitjuity at Rome, should come 
home and erect structures, similar in form, with 
brick or with wooden materials. Ascham's School- 
master is in many parts more eloquent than his Toxo- 
philus. 

The Toxophllus of Asch^m su^ests an idea that 
the author was himself a great lover of the bow and 
arrow. But 1 think it rather doubtful, whither eo 
severe a scholar was greatly addicted to an amuen* 
ment, which, however it was honoured at court, wai 
considered in those times as too light and trifling for ' 
§ scholar. Irather think poor Ascltani wrote solclj 
on this subject from theraeroenaryniotiveof attaining 
a pension from the eighth Henry. There are severu 
passages in his letters which led directiy to this sur- 
mise. " I wrote my Toxophilus," says he, " pot sQ 
much with a design to do honour to archery, or ta 
direct the practice of it, as to try the experiment, 
whether the treatise might not improve my circum. 
stances, which are tow indeed, lower than the com- 
mon condition of the studious ; for I found that se- 
veral peraons had received very great favours from 
HisMajesty, as rewards for their skill in archery*." 
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Ascliam was not disappointed. Tlie King gave 
K%i"> a pension of ten pounds a year, estimated as 
ivalent to a hundred at the present penoi). It it 
E a melar.choly reflection, that he might have lived aiiA 
I 5died in extreme penury, notwithstanding his great 
) merits in various depaitmentB of learning, if lie had 
k not sagaciously written on a subject which drew the 
■^■ttention of the king, and gralitied his prevailing 
n taete. Ascham, in this instance, proved himself -a 
I ^Dod toxophilite. He toolc a good aim, shot with 
L nrcngth and skill, a))d fixed his arrow in the target. 
^AII hoDust bowmen must wish that he had lived to 

Btijoy his good fortune longer. But he was b vale- 
Ftudinarian, like most of the laborious students of 
I llis day, and died at iifty-three. Had he practised 
jUie an which he commended, u little more, he pro- 
■'bably would have enjoyed better health, and might 
\ have lived to produce books far superior to his Toxo* 
■ philus and his Schoolmaster. 

r' But to return from the old treatise on archery, to 
I the practice of it in the present age. The ladies seem 
I to he ambitious of shooting darts, in a literal sense, 
f iu they have long been celebrated for doing execU' 
r lion by their figurative artillery. Above the childish 
r bow and arrow of little Cupid, they take the weapous 
' of the warrior, and emulate the prowess of Robin 
t Hood and Ulysses, Venus ahmed, has been the 

subject of several ancient and modern epigrams. 
I The wits, however, tell us that she never conquers 
s; hut that she is invincible when she ap- 
F proaclies unarmed, and clad in native beauty, 'lliey 

diawmm conditionem iXKilaa piomovcic potucrit: In- 
nim nL'quDt periun Bii^tlirtDi Gumma tKineGcia a regfi 

Kw^estale ncccpissc. -— Lib. ii. 

V . Tlierc arc other passagas in liis letters neallj 

I purpow. 
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intended, I believ£, to explode the nffoctation of mas- 
culine dress, manners, and diversions, which has of 
late greatly predominated In the circles of fashion. 
Women wear beaver hats and broad-cloth coats like 
men; women hunt*, andsometimea shoot, not ar- 
rows only, but powder and shot ; there are female 
joclc^B, female swearers, female gatnesters, female j 
drinkers ; and why, in this improving age, should .. 
fhere not be female boxers ? The Roman emperors 
encouraged female gladiators ; and there are features 
in modern times not unlike tliosc of the Romans 
under the emperors. It is worth remarking, that 
before a lady can be perfectly well qualified for nr- 
phery,or any other manly exerciae of the belligereni: 
kind, ehe must prepare herself, like the ancient Ama- 
zons, by the painful amputation of a beautiful part, 
the absence of which no masculine dress can com- 
pensate, Venus, Hebe, Cupid, and the Graces, 
swoon at the very idea of this amputation: but 
Alecto, Megiera, and Tisiphone, make all hell re^ 
sound with their plaudits, and grin horribly a ghagtly 
smile of complacency at the hope of seeing their own 
deformity rendered less conspicuous by the crowd of 1 
their imitators. Tlieir imitators have set a fashion [ 
of deformity ; and nil that is sweet in delicacy, and | 
captivating in feminine grace, is hastening to fofr 
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EVEHIKO XXXVII. 

On Jitslidiutts Conversation. 



-bred, 
plain 



conducted, even among the sensible and well-bi 
aiTords them but little pleasure ; and, as jt a^ pearl 
among people in the middle rank, persous ot plain 
sunse and simple roannerG, actually put: 
' ineffiible' torture. 

Tliis festidiousnesa of conversation, where 
real, though valued as a high distinction, and 
caiuc of pride in those who possess it, is a great i 
Ibrtune. Tlic perfection which it expects u not to 
be found in tins sublunary at ate ; and in pursuit-'" 
it, disappointment is constantly incurred. In tt 
various intercoufse df life, the company of all 
of people must sometimes be enga"ed id, anc 
majority may perhaps be inelegant, injudicious, 
absurd ; but still a really good understanding 
make due allowance Ibr defect of natural abili 
defect of education, defect of good examples, 
hundred other defects, which must render con 
tion, as it is commonly met with in the world, 
far from perfect. Good sense, united wuh g> 
nature, and subdued to candour by experience, wui 
find, amidst all these defects, something to aSTord 
pleasure, and something to contribute toward kuow- 
ledge and improvement. 

But this fastidiousness is oflener affected than real ; 
and it is the ' manner' of conversation which causes 
lis disgust more frequently than the 'matter :' Tq 
■ " ■ ' ' "tliout partiality 
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majority of mankind in every rank of society. Tlie 
artificitd and refined modes of expressing it are in. 
deed confined to those classes, whose opulence af- 
fords a superior education, and whose situation en- 
ables tJiem to catcli the transient graces of llie pre- 
vailing fashion. But this refinement often weakens 
while it polishes. And the plain common sense of 
ordinary people, forms a solid, masBy ore, which 
men of sense will prize, notwithstanding the dirt and 
extraneous matter with which it may be incumbered. 
But tlie over.rehned and over-delicale cannot stoop 
to pick up the most precious jewel from a dunghill. 
The jewel must be set in gold, and presented in a 
costly casket, or tliey turn away from it with expres- 
sions of disdain. 'Iney will not take even gold and 
nlver, if it is the common currency. They must 
(riiflic with pearls and diamonds, or with sometliing 
else, if it is possible, still more exquisite. 

But to the fastidious, not mereljr the vulgar, but 
those of liberal education and pohte manners, are 
causes of ' squeamishness,' if the)- are deficient in 
certain liitle graces, or modes of behaviour, which 
are no more to solid sense and goodness of heart, tharV 
theshellof the nut is to the kernel. ■■ Mr. Such-an- 
one," says one of the over-delicale fraternity or sis- 
terhood, " is a very learned and goad man, to be 
sure. Much may be learned from hira. He is 
very entertaining to many, and not deficient in good 
nature and civihty ; but I Icnow not how it is, I 
cannot bear his conversation ; it is so unlike the fa- 
shionable Ion of Sir Versatile Varnish. It wants a 
Je ne Sfai quoi ; that ' indescribable something' which 
I believe is visible only to the purged eye of people 
of fashion. Sir Versatile Varnish is, to be sure, no 
scholar. He wrote us a letter the other day, i 
bad spelling and false grammar; but he has the 
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I ttf pleasing in conversBtion. You never think H 
1 worth while to reniembeT nny thing he says: but jon 
I Uelen tohimwhilehe epeakg, and you are channedi 

. — ■ is all that science and experience caii 

\ contribute towards making a learned, a sensible, a 
' vise, and a virtuouG man ; but he is awkward, and I 
I csnnot admit him to habits of familiarity. No; we 
[ muet not visit him ; but, however, we shall be at nq 
lots for company, since Sir Versatile will be here very 

pften, and Seignior and Monsieur ■ 

. have promised to spend a month or two with us, tq 
enliven our summer residence at the dull mote ip 
pertfordfihire^' 

The contempt fnr good and sensible people who 
tiavenotthe'inuescribable something' in conversation, 
becomes, in time, a degree of inveterate hatred, wbictj 
DO human creature should harbour towards another. 
l!'hc proud treat them, fur want of the ■ indescribable 
Bomething,' as if they were of another species ; and 
look down upon them, much as the imperious ms- 
nager of a plantation looks down upon the negroes 
under his whip ; and ivitli far less esteem than the 
Sastidious gentleman and lady behold their pointers, 
I their grey-hounds, their hunters, and Uieir lap-dogs. 
Indeed this excessive delicacy originates more frc- 
j quently in excessive self-conceit, and excessive ijl- 
I nature, than from any excessive superiority of tane, 
' or excessive discernment. The pride of the pre- 
tenders to it is flattered, and their malice gratineil, 
in finding something, ia every one who has the mis- 
fortune to converse with ihcoi, wrong, defective, an4 
I disagreeable. 

No virtue, no excellence moral or intellectual, no 

I beauty, no innocence, can be secured (rom the ma-' 

' lignant satire of persons who have once persuodeil 

ihemaelves that they have an ' iude^icribable ae^e- 
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thing' in theic own persons, understandings, and 
manners, superior to the rest of mankind. Their 
whole delight and chief employment, as soon as their 
company is gone, ia to ridicule and blame the beha- 
viour and character of every one whom they had 
just caressed and entertained at their tables with 
Judas-like smiles and dissembled hospitality; which, 
it must be confessed, is an ' indescribable' baseness. 

The persons most liable to this folly, in both sexes, 
are Binatlerers in literature, vroulil-be wits, and half* 
bred people of fashion. Not furnislied with a sufii- 
raent stock of reel merit to rise by their own elastic 
city, they have no means of viewing themselves on 
the elevation they aspire at, but by depressing nil 
around them 

There is, indeed, so much affectation of superior 
taste, delicacy, and refinement, and it leads to such 
uomanly.unchristian, ungenerous treatment of others, 
that every man of solid understanding, who at the 
same time possesses a due sense of esteem for the hu- 
man species, however unimproved in arts, must wish 
to discourage it, by denying it that respect and 
attention which its vanity claims as its due. 

A microscopic eye for the discovery of defects 
ajid ugliness, is surely not desirable. If a power of 
vision BO accurate and minute, is cultivated and ac- 
quired, let it be chiefly exerted in discovering the 
latent good qualities of our ft^l low- creatures ; the in- 
tegrity, the genius, and virtue of every kind, which 
often lies concealed under a forbidding outside, and 
escapes the notice of these pretenders to extraordi- 
nary discernment. 

It is indeed impossible but that superior under- 
standing, improved by the advantages of a liberal 
education, and the company of the learned, the po- 
lished, and the experienced, should see defects in 
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those who have iiot«njoyed these benefits. But tbfeir 
superiority of uDderataoaine will teadi them to make 
allowances* for unavoidable alemishes ; and not tabe 
implacably offended at little errors, de^ciencies in 
forms, and neglect of decorum arising from ignorance 
or inattention ; at natural filings or deformities, to 
which themselves or their families are liable, as well 
88 Others, or at anything else wl^ere no offence is in* 
tended. Such a conduct will be no less poUtic than 
benevolent ; for he who is offended at others, com« 
monly offends them ; and creates a busy and vigilant 
enmity which will usually find, at some time or other> 
opportunities for severe retaliation. 
. It is the good'-natured advice of Horaqe, that in* 
stead of magnifying and aggravating the faults of 
those with whom we converse, we should extenuate 
them, by giving them gentle appellations, jus^ as ^ 
father palliates the bodily deformities of his child^ 
by calling them pretty oddities, and lovely little de^ 
viations ^om the common and ordinary standard of 
nature. It is certain that the unaffected suayity- of 
disposition which bears with involuntary error, .aiid 
employs itself to find out excellencies to counterba* 
lance faults in characters, xiontributes mofe to per- 
sonal happiness and the comfocts of society, than^ht 
acutest S^^city, malignantly emplpjred in deteGtuig 
and describing little blemishes and tHfling deviations 
from the fluctuathi^ standard of fashion* 



On sotiie of the old Sermon IVriters. 

It was the great misfortune of the old gernion writerg, 
that they were obliged, by the fashion of their time, 
to preach an hour at least, and, on extraordinary oc- 
casions, much longer. Instead of compressing their 
subject, they were compelled by custom tediously to 
dilate it. Th^ beat out their little gold, till it be- 
came a useless leaf; ihey spun their thread to such 
a degree of tenuity, that it became as subtile aud as 
K^rtalesa as a cobweb. 

The facetious Dr. Eachard relates of an old preach- 
er, that he took for his text, " But his delight is in 
the law of the Lord." He observed tliat every word 
was significant and eKpressive. " To begin with the 
first word, but. This ' but', says he, ' is full of good 
wine ; we will broach it, and taste a little — ihen pro- 

This instance, I imagine, is either feigned or ex- 
aggerated, to serve the purpose of the jocular writer; 
but it really gives no improper idea of the method 
which the old sermoniaers pursued to eke out their 
sermons to their ordinary aud most grievous dimen- 
sions. 

The celebrated Dr. Donne thus begins a sermon*- 
on the text, " And without controversy great is the 
mystery of godliness;" 

" This is no text for an hour-glass ; if God would 
afford me Hezekiah's sign, iil revertahir umbra, that 
the shadow might go back upon the dial; or Joshi 

* Pt^ai'Led bcrurc Ihe ICitigBt Wllttullall, February Id. I< 
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I lign, at sistai sol, that the sun might stand still aU. 

the Jiiy, this were text enough to employ all the day, 

[ and all the days oi our lire. The Lent which we 

^ 'n now, is a full titlie of the year, but the hour 
I which we begin now, is not a full tithe of this dayi 
I and therefore we ehauld not grudge all that. But 
I payment of tithes is become matter of controversy j 
I «iid ivej by our text, are directed lo matters without 
T controversy. And without controversy great ii the 
I mystery o/ godliness." 

Such i:j the exordium of the preacher, and with- 
L out controver£y it must have been a very comfortable 
I Clearing to a shivering congregation, in the season of 
T i«ut, on the sixteentb of Februaty. The quaint 



nonsense of the exordiu 






course, was at least an admonition to the congrega- 
tion to summon all thei r patience. Well might Mr. 
Boyle write a consolatory Essay on long Sermons. 
He seems to allow an hour na a reasonable time ; but 
the great object, in his days, seems to have been to 
gain the character of a fine preacher, not by quality 
but by quantity of matter. 

Let me be permitted to cite one or two other spe- 
cimens from the same sermon of Dr. Donne. "Must 
J be damned ? " says he, " The evidence of my Gdva> 
tion is my credo, not their prulm ,- and if I must get 
to heaven by syilo^sm, my major is. Credo iii Demu. 
Potrem, I believe in God the Father; for /"aAr wioior, 
the Father is greater than all ; and my minor sbaU be 
CreJo in Dewn Fil'iam, I believe in God the Son, gui, 
txiv'U de Pntre, he came from God; and my condu- 
non, which must proceed from major and minor, 
shall be Credo in Spiritum Saiiclum,l believe in the 
Holy Glipst, who proceeds from Father and Sou ; and, 
this syllogism brouf^ht me into the militant churcb 
my baptism, and this will carry me into the 
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phant, in my i ran gm Eg ration ; for doctrine of taiva- 
tion is matter without controversy." 
. This curious argumentation takes its rise Trom tlie 
words ■ without controversy' in tile text, whicb pru< 
bably mean no more than ' without doubt :' but the 
taking of the words of the text, and descanting upon 
them separately, served the twu-foid purpose of fill- 
ing up the hour, and of obtaining the praisii of' stick. 
ing to the text.' for the accomplishment of which ths 
preacher would not stick at the most far-fetched ab- J 
Gordity of explication. I 

Dr. Donne was a man of great wit, sense, and 
Wroing. Nothing but the unfortunate fnsltion of 
dilating on words, merely to fill up the time, could 
have led him to preach in a i]uaint unnatural man- 
ner, very nearly approaching to the nonsensical. 

1 will do him the justice to cite a. passage 
which he concludes the sermon from which ihs' 
above sentences are extracted. 

" Anil because God dwells in luce inoccessUii/i, ia 
a glorious light, which you cannot see here, gluriff' 
bim in that in which you may see him, in that where*^ 
in he hath manifested himself, glorify him in his glo- 
rious gospel : employ your beams of glory, honour,' 
favour, fortune, in transmitting the same glory to your 
children, as you received it from your futfaers ; for in' 
this consists the mystery of godliness, which is faith 
with a pure conscience. ' si sic omma ! 

But he begins his next sermon with a passage 
which again seems to be a demand from the pulpit 
for patience. The text is, " For where your trea- 
sure is, there will your heart be also." Alluding lo 
the hour-glass which stood by his side, he says, " If 
I bad a secular glass, a glass that would run an age, 
if the two hemispheres of tlie ivorld were composed 
in the form of sucli a glass, and all ihe world calcined. 
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luiil burnt t» allies, and a]] the ashes, and saods, and 
atoms of the world put iato that glsM, it would not 
be enough to tell the godly man, what his treasure 
and the object of his heart is." 

He proceeds thus a little lower : " Our text standi 
as that proverbial, that hieroglyph ical PythaKoraa's 
Y ; that hatli first a stalk, a stem to fix itself, and 
then spreads into two beams. The stem, the stalk 
of this letter, this Y in the first word of the text, t* 
that particle of ar^mentation, for .... and then 
opens this syiiibohcal, this cabsliatical letter, this Y, 
into two horiis, two beams, two branches; one broad- 
er, but on the left hand, denoting the treasures of the 
world ; the other narrower, but on the right haod, de- 
noting treasure laid up for the world to cotne.' Be 
Bure you turn the right way." — Here we see ihe hatOr 
tner of the gold-beater, working hard on the anvil 
to produce a film. 

It must be owned, however, that many of tbeae 
old writers abound wltU ideas, which, though they 
violate decorum and are greatly strained, yet afford 
much entertainment to n curious reader; entertain- 
ment resulting not only from their oddity, but their 
ingenuity. One might make a considerable collec- 
tion from them of witty remarks, approaching to 
Sons mots. The modern writer, though infinitely 
more elegant and decorous, is otYen insipid on com- 
parison. The old writers laboured hard to produce 
matter from their own brain, which, though often 
flimsy as Arachne's web, had the merit of ingenious 
originality. They often snatched a grace, by ven. 
tunng to say daring things ; things that advanced on 
the very brink ofirapropiiet^; but the modern is re- 
strained and cooled by cautiod or timidity. The re- 
fined congregations of the Dreseut day would not to- 
lerate such adventurous iBoughis, such haaardous 
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expressions, such approaches to downright burlesque I 
and nonsense. The awe of an audience checks the \ 
preacher, like tying the wings of aii eagle. 

Whoever wishes Co entertain himself with the 
quaintncss of the oldsermoD writers, will find a fund 
of such entertainment, as he seeks, in the sermons of 
Bishop Andrews, Barten Halliday, Gataker, Donne, 
Sauoaerson, South, and many others of the last o 
tuiy. At the same time, he will discover in ther 
rich mine of fine sense often, well expressed ; and i\M 
vein of pietv, simplicity, and godly sincerity, whicht" 
no awkwardness of manner and expression can ever 
depreciate. 

But, to the honour of the present race of divines, 
it must be acknowledged that they greatly ex cell their 
predecessors in prcEerving the decorum and dignity 
of the puipit. They exhibit a gravity and modesty 
which peculiarly becomes the chaste matron, Reli- 
gion, Their decent mode of preaching raises a re- 
spectful attention to their doctrine, far more favour- 
able to the advancement of religion, than teamin|-n 
sullied with pedantry, exhortation vulgarized by lowif 
wit, argument perplexed by scholastic subtilty, ex-i^ 
position spoiled by quaintness, and pious declama* i 
tion Tendered ludicrous by humour and ill-placed'^ 
pleasantry. 
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Evening XXXIX. 

On the Inconsistencies of Avarice, and on petttf 

Avarice, 

From a strange inconsistency in the human mind» 
it sometimes happens that men who are sufficiently 
generous and bountiful on great occasions, disgrace 
and distress themselves by a parsimony in such trifles 
as are utterly unworthy of their care. This mean 
part of the character, the overvaluing of trifles, has 
not escaped that accurate observer of the living world, 
Thcophrastus. He has described the quality whiclt 
forms it, under the denomination of Micrologia^ or 
that species of avarice which estimates . little things 
greatly above their real value ; or which notices mi- 
nute articles which are beneath its regard. 

He enumerates several instances of this petty nig- 
gardliness, more applicable indeed to his own times 
than to ours, but yet such as modern manners too 
often resemble. Among many other specimens of 
this narrowness, he mentions that his Micrologufi^^ 
when at a public feast, or perhaps at a dinner ait bis. 
own house, instead of being engaged by the conver- 
sation, attends solely to reckoning how many glasses 
each of the guests has drunk, and computing arith- 
metically how many bottles are on the whole ex. 
hausted. 

The ancient satirists and comic writers * are very 

* Casaubon, in his notes to the chapter on the Microlo^a in 
Tlieophrastus, has collected a number of curious appellations 
ivhicli the Greek writers give to the i)€tiy miser. They are si- 
milar to those of the English sidn-jiint, spiit-farthingt nip^cheese^ 
pmch-pnini/i close-fist t hold-fast ^ gripe ; from which wc may con- 
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I severe and facetious on this sordid diepoaition. Plau- 
I tas, deBcribiag a ' petty miser', for so I shall term the 
man of this chai-acter, gives us to understand, that 
when his nails have been cut by tlie opi;ratar, wliont 
the modems would call a chiropodist, he carefully 
wraps up the parings, and hugging himself with the 
consciousness of his treasure, pockets the precious 
deposit, and walks off with an air of perfect self-com- 
placency. When he washes his hands, he laments 
with asigh, that so much water must be thrown away. 
If he sees a little smoke issuing from his chimney, he 
grieves as if his house were on fire ; and cannot help 
Slinking that it is a pity so much good smoke should 
be lost m the air, which would have served to smoke 
the flitch of bacon, if it had happily been confined 
within doors. By these strokes of hyperbole, the 
pout means to hint that such men cannot bear to part 
with any thing, not only not the paring, but not 
even the dirt under their nails *. The character has 
always aiForded a fine topic for comedy and farce j 
but I am not sure that it ought not to be viewed witli 
pity rather than derision, as it appears to resemble 
msanity. 

Yet some men of enlightened minds, and singular 
liberality^ of ideas, have exhibited, in their conduct, 
strange instances of petty parsimony. Paper is an 
article, which, considering its utility and beauty^ 

elude, that this irratioiial clisracter was alnays common, and ' 
always the suhjett of comic ridicule. As W ndicule, tfie miser- 
oiwajs said in his heart, 



1 

I 



Guanboii refers to this passage in nautuB, whence tile ideas in 

BnjlHci|uenl description are taken. 
^ Nff'^'liiidetn. 
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EVEXING XXXIX. 

On the Inconsistencies of Avarice, and on petttf 

Avarice, 

From a strange inconsistency in the human mind, 
it sometimes happens that men who are sufficiently 
generous and bountiful on great occasions, disgrace 
and distress themselves by a parsimony in such trifles 
as are utterly unworthy of their care. This mean 
part of the character, the overvaluing of trifles, has 
not escaped that accurate observer of the living world, 
Theophrastus. He has described the quality whicli 
forms it, under the denomination of Micrologia^ or 
that species of avarice which estimates . little things 
greatly above their real value ; or which notices mi- 
nute articles which are beneath its regard. 

He enumerates several instances of this petty nig- 
gardliness, more applicable indeed to his own times 
than to ours^ but yet such as modern manners too 
often resemble. Among many other specimens of 
this narrowness, he. mentions that his Microlpgus^. 
when at a public feast, or perhaps at a dinner at bfs. 
own house, instead of being engaged by the conver- 
sation, attends solely to reckoning how many glasses 
each of the guests has drunk, and computing arith- 
metically how many bottles are on the whole ex. 
hausted. 

Tlie ancient satirists and comic writers * are very 

• (^nsaubon, in his notes to the chapter on the Micrologia in 
Tlieoplirnstus, has collected a number of curious appellations 
ivhid) tlic Greek writers give to the ;;^//^ miser. They are si- 
milar to those of the English skin-flint, aplit-farthingi nijh-cheese, 
pinch-pcnm/, closc-Jist, hoid-fast, gripe ; from which wc may con- 
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: and facetious on this sordid disposition. Plaa- ^^^| 
eBcribing a ' petty miser', fur so 1 shall term the ^^H 
mail uf this character, gives us to utidevi^taDi!, that ^^H 
when his nails have been cut by the operator, whom ^^1 
' the moderns would call a chiropodist, he carefully 
r wraps up the parings, and hogging himself with the 
consciousnesE of his treasure, poctcts the precious 
deposit, and walks ofF with an air of perfect seif-com- 
placency. When be washes his hands, he laments 
withasigh, that so much water must be thrown away. 
If he sees a little smoke issuing from his chimney, be 
grieves as if bis house were on fire ; and cannot help 
thinking that it is a pity so much good smoke should 
be lost in the air, which would have served to smoke 
the flitch of bacon, if it had happily been confined 
within doors. By these strokes of hyperbole, the 
poet meajis to bint that such men canuot bear to part 
with any thing, not only not the parings, but not 
even the dirt under their nails *. The character haa 
always afforded a 6ne topic for comedy and farce; 
but 1 am not sure that it ought not to he viewcit with 
pity rather than derision, as it appears to resemble [ 
insanity. 

Yet some men of enlightened minds, and singular 
liberality of ideas, have exhibited, in their conduct, 
strange instances of petty parsimony'. Paper is an 
article, which) considering its utility and beauty. 

duie, Ihst this iiratfonHl cbaracter was always commoTi 
always the Hul)j«Gt of comic ridicule. As lo ddiculc, the 
alnaja iflid iu Hs bean. 



vi ac nuotnwi eaalemptar in 
to this passage in Flautuii, i 
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Evening XXXIX. 

On the Inconsistencies of Avarice, and on petitf 

Avarice, 



■ 1. .' < 



From a strange inconsistency in the human mind, 
it sometimes happens that men who are sufficiently 
generous and bountiful on great occasions, disgrace 
and distress themselves by a parsimony in such trifles 
as are utterly unworthy of their care. This mean 
part of the character, the overvaluing of trifles, has 
not escaped that accurate observer of the living world, 
l*heophrastus. He has described the quality whiclt 
forms it, under the denomination of Micrologia^ or 
that species of avarice which estimates . little things 
greatly above their real value ; or which notices mi- 
nute articles which are beneath its regard. 

He enumerates several instances of this petty nig- 
gardliness, more applicable indeed to his own times 
than to ours^ but yet such as modern manners too 
often , resemble. Among many other specimens of 
this narrowness, he mentions that his MicrolpgU£t,i 
when at a public feast, or perhaps at a dinner sft his. 
own house, instead of being engaged by the conver- 
sation, attends solely to reckoning how many glasses 
each of the guests has drunk, and computing arith- 
metically how many bottles are on the whole ex- 
hausted. 

The ancient satirists and comic writers * are very 

• Casaubon, in his notes to the chapter on the Micrologia in 
Thcophrastus, has collected a number of curious appellations 
which the Greek writers give to the 2)elti/ miser. They are si- 
milar to those of the English skin-^int, split-farthings nip-cheese^ 
pinch-peinii/f close-Jist, hold-fast, gripe ; from which we may con- 
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B severe and facetious on tbis sordid disposition. Plau- ^^H 
I tus, describing a * petty miser', for so 1 shall term the ^^^| 
I man of this character, gives uf to understanil, that ^^H 
I when his nails have been cut by the operator, whom ^^1 
the moderns would call a chiropodJsr, he carefully 
wraps up the parings, and hugging himself with the 
consciousDess of his treasure, pockets the precious 
deposit, and walks off with ao air of perfect seif'Coin- 
placency. When he washes his hands, he laments 
with a sigh, that so much water must be thrown away. 
If he sees a little smoke issuing from bis chimney, ne 
grieves as if his house were on fire ; and cannot help 
thinking that it is a pity so much good smoke should 
be lost m the air, which would have served to emoks 
the flitch of bacon, if it had happily been confined 
within doors. By these strokes ot hyperbole, ths 
pout means to hint that such men cannot bear to part 
with any thing, not only not the parings, but not 
even the dirt under their nails *. The character haa j 
always afforded a fine topic for comedy and farce; I 
but I am not sure that it ought not to lie viewed with ,1 
pity rather than derision, as it appears to resemble I 
insanity. | 

Yet some men of enlightened minds, and singular 
liberality of ideas, have exhibited, in their conduct) ] 
strange instances of petty parsimony. Paper is an 
article, which, considering its utility and beauty^ , 

cltidc, thM Ihis irrational characWr was dwajB cmomon, sii4 
always the subject of comic ridicule. As to ridicule, Ifae miam 
elwap said in his hCBTl, 
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Evening XXXIX. 

On the Inconsistencies of Avarice, and on petttf 

Avarice, 

From a strange inconsistency in the human mind, 
it sometimes happens that men who are sufficiently 
generous and bountiful on great occasions, disgrace 
and distress themselves by a parsimony in such trifles 
as are utterly unworthy of their care. This meao 
part of the character, the overvaluing of trifles, has 
not escaped that accurate observer of the living world, 
Theophrastus. He has described the quality whicli 
forms it, under the denomination of Micrologia^ or 
that species of avarice which estimates . little things 
greatly above their real value ; or which notices mi- 
nute articles which are beneath its regard. 

He enumerates several instances of this petty nig- 
gardliness, more applicable indeed to his own times 
than to ours, but yet such as modern manners too 
often resemble. Among many other specimens of 
this narrowness, he mentions that his l^crolojeua,, 
when at a public feast, or perhaps at a dinner at his. 
own house, instead of being engaged by the conver- 
sation, attends solely to reckoning how many glasses 
each of the guests has drunk, and computing arith- 
metically how many bottles are on the whole ex* 
hausted. 

The ancient satirists and comic writers * are very 

* Casaubon, in his notes to the chapter on the Micrologia in 
Theophrastus, has collected a number of curious appellations 
which the Greek writers give to the jtetii/ miser* They are si- 
milar to those of the EngUsh skin-Jlint, splU-farthingt n^fh^heesty 
pinch'penni/i dose-Jist, hoid-fast, gripe ; from which wc may con- 
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severe and facetious on this sordid disposition. Plau- 
tua, describing a ' petty miser', for so I shall term the 
maa of this character, gives us to understand, that 
when his nails have been cut by the operator, whore 
the moderns would call a cEiiropodist, he carefully 
wraps up the parings, and hugging himself with the 
consciousness of his treasure, pockets the precious 
deposit, and walks offwithanair of perfect self-com- 
placencj. When he washes his hands, he laments 
with asigh, that so much water must be thrown away. 
If he sees a little smoke issuing from his chiraoey, he 
grieves as if his house were on fire ; and cannot help 
thinking that it is a pity so much good smoke should 
be lost in the air, which would have served to smoke 
the flitch of bacon, if it had happily been confined 
within doors. By these strokes of hyperbole, the 
pOL't means to hint tliat such men cannot bear to part 
with any thing, not only not the parings, but not 
even the dirt under their nails ". The character has 
always afforded a fine topic for comedy and farce; 
but 1 am not sure that it ought not to he viewed mik 1 
pity rather than derision, as it appears to resemblel 
insanity. | 

Yet some men of enlightened minds, and singular 1 
liberality of ideas, have exhibited, in their conduct, ' 
strange instances of petty parsimony. Paper is ah i 
article, which, considering its utility and beauty^ 1 

cinde, that this iimlional clianicter wns aiwaye comiaon, nnil'J 
always tho Bubject of comic ridicule. As u ridicule, tlie a' — ' 
alnajs said ill hi<i llearl, 



I 



refers to Ihis passage in. Plautus, whence llie iilnisiq 
jiienl dcscripiion are laken. 
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may be deemed cheap ; yet some who were i 
maJce the best use of it, by filling it with good 
wit, poetry, and eloquence, have been niggi 
it in the extreme. 

That accurate observer, Swif);, gave Pope t 
thet of ' paper-saving ;* which he certainly de 
for I have seen^ in the British Museum, some 
manuscripts written on the covers of letti 
closely as almost to confound the lines of tl 
with the superscription. 

Chapelain, a polite and famous scholar of 1 
was expected, from his connexion with Voiti 
Balzac, to leave behind him many letters o 
elegance. But they were found, on examinati 
worthy of the public eye; and it was assigni 
reason, that Chapelain, being of the ^ paper- 
class, studied nothing in writing his letters, 
make them as short as possible, that he mig 
a bit of paper. It is a wonder that these p 
pious scribes did not omit dots and tittles 
ink. 

. Petty parsimony is very common in the 
of stationery. Many write in so small a ch; 
and so closely, to spare paper, that it is im] 
to dccypher their manuscripts. Many dilul 
ink till it is thin and pale as water, and soon fa 
yellow as safirpn, or vanishes and leaves not 
behind. Many wear their pens to stumps as 
for writing as a skewer. Many grudge wax 
to secure their letter from opening in its paa 
the post from London to Islington, and trea 
a wafer with as much care as a guinea. A. 
at the same time, shall be rich enough to kec 
pages, and villas, and to indulge in every de 
expensive luxury. 

Some there are who had rather not hei 
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their beet friends and nearest relatiomi, than pay the 
postage of a letter ; who are perpetually engaged in 
bruls with carriers, stage- coachmen, hackney coach- 
men, watermen, and porters, about overcharges of a 
penny or two-pence, though the time they spend, 
and the uneasine^ they feel in the dispute, are such 
■an pounds could not compenEute; and after all, the 
sum ill debate i'e of no more consequence to them 
than the dust on their shoes, or the powder in their 
perukes. Add to which, that they usually have the 
worst of it in the result; their foolish parsimony being 
such, as to lead them to refuse payment when it is 
due, and can be legally exacted. 

The ' petty miser' is sure to pick a personal quar- 
rel with the tax-gatherer; and treats all persons who 
come with a legal demand for money due to others, 
as if they came to make unjustifiable claims upon 
bim for their own advantage. He goes to his coun- 
try liouse at Hackney, for the benefit of the air, 
but has stopped up more than half tlie windows in 
it, out of spite to Mr. Pitt. He found that the stop- 
page of two windows more would save a crown a- 
year; and therefore, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of his wife and dairghter, he plastered up 
the bow-window, and one of the side sashes in the 
drawing-room. 

' If the ' petty miser' goes on 9 party of pleasure, 
or a rural excursion, he spoils all the comfort of it 
by suffering his temper to be ruffled by quarrels with 
post-chaise boys, waiters, boot catchers, or turn- 
pike-men, about pence and halfpence. Though he 
lias spent many pounds in the excursion, he cornea 
home without having received the pleasure he pur- 
sued; because he lest the power of being pleased, 
inlosinghis temper in controifersies for sums amount- 
ing, perhnps, in the whole, to half-a-crown. 
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ixtremcly penurious in all the 
He will DQt lay aside a coat, or a 
hat, till they are quite worn out, though ihe very 
boys laugh at his ludicrous appearance as he pasgeB 
along the streets. In a public mourning, be brings 
out a quondam black coat, which was new at the 
death of queen Anne, and has now undergone a cu- 
riuur change of colour, like the leaves in autumn ; 
' and from a raven-grey, is become a bottle-greeo. 
His servants, in the mean-time, are clad in as good 
liveries as those of other people. 

If he is caught in a shower, in returning from the 
. Bank, where he has received a large dividend, he 
will not call a coach, or stop at a cofiee-house, but 
' itands an hour or two under a gateway, and at last 
I trudges home in the rain, with such a cold and sore- 
throat, and a wig bo much injured, that the emul- 
■ions and reparations cost more than the coach 
vould have amounted to if it had been hired for 
the whole day ; but he looks with delight at the 
shilling he saved, and triumphs in the wisdom of 
his ceconoray. 

If he gives a pittance, which is but rare, to an im- 
portunate petitioner, or to persons who collect for 
ft charity, or for the lecturer of the parish, he throws 
I it down with so ill a grace, and with so many mur- 
murs at the multitude of taxes and the hardness of 
the times, that the receivers feel themselves hurt at 
the gift, and would gladly go without the money to 
escape the unpleasant rencounter. At (he same 
time he subscribes liberally to the relief of debtors 
, confined for small debta, and to the Asylum. 

In the months of January and February, he sits 
I shivering by a fire which you might cover with 
I your hand ; though he is racked with Uie rheumatism, 
^ which a warm room would relieve, and though, in 
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every otber apartment in Iiis Iiouec, the fires are as 
large as those who sit by them ciiouse to make them. 
He (laes not begin fires till llm 6rst of November, 
and ends them oo tl)e last day of March : because 
it WBB the good old custom of his family, and good 
old customs should never be laid aside. Nobody , 
chooses to come near him at these cold periods, and 
Iiis fingers and feet swell with chilblains ; but he 
does not mind that, as he is keeping up a good old 

When he is ill, instead of seeking the advice of an 
apotliecory or physician, he prescribes for himself 
from Buchan's Domestic Medicine, or an old family 
receipt-book of his grandmother's, and buys a penny- 
worth of drugs at the shop, which he admmisters 
to himself; in consequence of which he has brought 
on disorders which nearly cost him his life, and at 
the same time, large sums in daily and long-repeated 
fees to the Doctor, But not withstanding thb, he is 
an annual contributor to more than one dispensary, 
established for sujiplying the poor with medicine and 
advice gratuitously. 

I believe he is of the same species as the miser 
Hopkins celebrated by Mr. Pope ; for, though he is 
always very saving of candle-ends during his life, he 
is attended with numerous torches at his funeral, 
l)eiug sumptuously buried by the heir who is so 
ntu(£ benehtcd by his parsimonious life. 

The inconsistent raiser, who places too high a 
value on trifles, aud yet is as free as others in some 
parts of 'his expenses, is a curious but no uncom- 
mon phtcncmcnon. It is caused by want of reason- 
ing, by thoughtlessness of a peculiar kind, by early 
habits of meanness acquired before the fortune was 
made, and at a time when little things were really 
important. This early association is not easilv cor- 
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recteS in old ace, or even in manhood ; and he, to 
whom a pair of dhoes or a coat were things of prime 
consequence when he was an apprentice, a clerk, 
or a porter, can scarcely help thinking them equally 
so when his industry and virtue have clothed him 
in scarlet, put a gold chain round his neck, and seat- 
ed him in the coach of the lord mayor. 

I should be gpratified* if any of these hints might 
correct the error, which often poisons the sweets of 
ffood fortune, and renders men of singular integrity, 
mdustry, fidelity, and even partial generosity, the 
objects of hatred to those whom their petty avarice 
pinches, and of supreme contempt to the common 
observQC 
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